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T  am  not  inclined  to  conclude  that  man  had  no  existence  at  all  before  the 

h  of  the  great  revolutions  of 
tricts  of  no  great  extent,  whence, 
Perhaps,  also,  the  spots  where  he  < 
under  the  beds  of  the  present  seas." — Cu VIER. 


epoch  of  the  great  revolutions  of  the  earth.  He  might  have  inhabited  certaindto- 
tricts  of  no  great  extent,  whence,  after  these  terrible  events,  he  repeopled  the  world. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  spots  where  he  abode  were  swallou'ed  itp,  and  his  bones  lie  buried 
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l)c   JDrift. 


CHAPTER     I. 

THE  CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE  DRIFT. 

READER, — Let  us  reason  together  : — 

What  do  we  dwell  on  ?  The  earth.  What  part  of 
the  earth  ?  The  latest  formations,  of  course.  We  live 
upon  the  top  of  a  mighty  series  of  stratified  rocks,  laid 
down  in  the  water  of  ancient  seas  and  lakes,  during  in- 
calculable ages,  said,  by  geologists,  to  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  in  thickness. 

Think  of  that  !  Rock  piled  over  rock,  from  the 
primeval  granite  upward,  to  a  height  four  times  greater 
limn  our  /Uf/Jtcst  mountains,  and  every  rock  stratified 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book  ;  and  every  leaf  containing  the 
records  of  an  intensely  interesting  history,  illustrated 
with  engravings,  in  the  shape  of  fossils,  of  all  forms  of 
life,  from  the  primordial  cell  up  to  the  bones  of  man  and 
his  implements. 

I»ut  it  is  not  with  the  pages  of  this  sublime  volume 


Till 

••>  ,1,-al    in    tlii-   li.i..k.      It    is   with   a  \aMly  dif- 
i  hut  equally  wonderful  formation. 
I'p.'ii   tin-  top  of    tin-  last  of  this  series  of  stratified 
rocks  we  find  Tin;  DKII  i. 
What  i>  it  '; 

•-vitli  me  u  <ler  men  are  digging  a  well. 

•  ol. serve  tin-  matt-rial  they  arc  casting  "tit. 
l-'irst  they  penetrate  thr'-uirh  a  few  indies  or 
two   o'  |    Miil  ;    thru    they   i-nt.-r   a    \a>t    deposit    ,,f 

wind,  gravel,  an- 1    <  lay.      It    may   be   fifty,    one    hu 
ti\r   hundred.  ei'_dit    huiidiv.l  they  reach    tlie 

stratified  rocks  on  which  this  <lrift  rests.      I  whole 

continents.      It    is   our   earth.      It    niak«-s   the   liasis 

our    railroa«I>    cut    their  way   thr-.n-jh    it  ;   .-•; 
riages  drive  over   it  :  otll  -  l»uilt   upon  i' 

cp-ps  are  i!eri\ed    from    it  ;    the  \\ater  \v «    drink  p«-rc..lali-s 
-li    M   :    "ii    it    we    1  .    marry,    raise    children, 

think,  dream,  and  die  :   and  in  the  hoM.m  of   it   we  will  )»<• 

buried. 

Where  did  it  come  from  '<, 

That    is    \\hai     I    propose    to    .lis«-iisN   with    you    in   this 
\v--i  k.  -  if  you   \\  ill  ha\e  the  Hoi!    nn-. 

far  as  possible,  [a*  I  shall  in  all  cases  speak  1>\  the 

voices   of   others.)   I  shall  summon  my   u  iUH-s,.-  th  , 

me  them.       I    s)jall    try.  to  the  l»est  of    m\ 
adility.  to   l.uHress   ,-very    opinion    with   adequate    | 

1  at   least   to  int. 

to    I.e-jin  :    let    us    mi. hrstand    \\liaf    the    \)\\ 

iisriisH  its  ori-jin. 
In    the   \\r-\  milv  uiistratitied  :    its 

formation  i*  alt«.-eth.  r  so.      Th,  i 

I    ami    there   in   it.  l.ut    the\    are    si,,-h    as   a  tem- 
pent    ini-jlit    maki  .   \\..rkiirj  in  a    dii-t-li<>:i|>  :    picking  up    » 

•  .' 
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are  no  continuous  layers  reaching  over  any  large  extent 
of  country. 

Sometimes  the  material  has  been  subsequently  worked 
over  by  rivers,  and  been  distributed  over  limited  areas  in 
strata,  as  in  and  around  the  beds  of  streams. 

But  in  the  lower,  older,  and  first-laid-down  portion  of 
the  Drift,  called  in  Scotland  "the  till,"  and  in  other 
countries  "the  hard-pan,"  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
stratification. 

James  Geikie  says  : 

"  In  describing  the  till,  I  remarked  that  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  the  stones  were  scattered  through  that 
deposit  imparted  to  it  a  confused  and  tumultuous  appear- 
ance. The  clay  does  not  arrange  itself  in  layers  or  beds, 
but  is  distinctly  unstratified." H 

"  The  material  consisted  of  earth,  gravel,  and  stones, 
and  also  in  some  places  broken  trunks  or  branches  of 
trees.  Part  of  it  was  deposited  in  a  pell-mell  or  unstrati- 
fied condition  during  the  progress  of  the  period,  and  part 
either  stratified  or  unstratified  in  the  opening  part  of  the 
next  period  when  the  ice  melted."  f 

"  The  unstratified  drift  may  be  described  as  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  clay,  with  sand  and  gravel  in  varying 
proportions,  inclosing  the  transported  fragments  of  rock, 
of  all  dimensions,  partially  rounded  or  worn  into  wedge- 
shaped  forms,  and  generally  with  surfaces  furrowed  or 
scratched,  the  whole  material  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
scraped  together."  J 

The  "  till "  of  Scotland  is  "  spread  in  broad  but  some- 
what ragged  sheets"  through  the  Lowlands,  "continuous 
across  wide  tracts,"  while  in  the  Highland  and  upland  dis- 
tricts it  is  confined  principally  to  the  valleys.* 

*  "The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  21. 
f  Dana's  "Text-Book,"  p.  220. 

\  "American  (Vdopwdia,"  vol.  vi,  p.  111. 

*  "  Great  Ice  Age,"  Geikie,  p.  6, 


4  Till 

t  member  i«  invariably  a  touirli.  stony  clay, 
railed  'till'  «>r  'hard-pan.'  Throughout  \\ide  district* 
stony  rlay  alone  ••, 

i-    hard   t..   say  whether  tin-   till   con-i-t-  more  of 

This  "till,"  this  HIM  deposit,  will  In-  found  t..  he  the 
strangest  and  most  inten  >t ing. 

In  tin-  -•••••nnl  place,  although  the  Drift  i>  fninnl  mi 
theeartli,  it  is  unl'<»>^ilit'( f"ii-.  That  i-.to-ay.it  contains 
no  ti  re-ezltteol  -T  ,-,.ntriii|M.raii«.i,u-  lit'.'. 

Tin-,  u  !  i-  an  .-xtvaonlinary  t'a«-t  : 

Whrn-  mi  th.  'Ins  lif,-inarkr<l  earth  coiil.l  xin-h 

amass  of   material  1><    -_r:tt  ln-n-.l    uj,.  and    not  contain  any 
r\  i-1.  nccs ,,,f  lit'r  ?      It   i-  a-  i  t'  our  \v .  -n-  t  -•  -ay  t  hat   he  ha«! 
collected  the  detritus  of  a  great  city,  and  that   it   |] 
.ik-  of  in. m's  lift-  or  works. 

"  I  would  n  -hat   n.arly  all  the 

;,  l.e.irin/  •{'  //// 

:    only  in  mie  or  t  \\<.  j.laeo  have  sh,.| 
.i'tain««l.  \\\\\\  .-rrtainty.  from    a    lu-«|  in  th.-  true  till 
of  Scotland.      'I  IT  her,-  and  there  in  ]i»\\  I<1<  i  -ela\ , 

:in<l  ir  .  .  iii    niaritime  .li«.trii-t-  :    l»ut 

i\.  as  I  Inve  sho\\  cut    than  the  till    - 

in  fa< 

•  'I 'he    .  -he   drift    is   riitin-K   destiti,' 

organic  remains."  » 

l.yell  tells  ,,s  that  even  the  stratified  drift 
is  u-iially  devoid  «»f  fossiU  : 

\\  rtain  that 

nid.  Ireland,  and    \  iiii-jht 

add  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere, on  l»oth  sides  of 
V  :     j.eriod    i- 

ei.lllllliill.  s."| 

•'  :   ll.i.l  .  : 

" 
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In  the  next  place,  this  "  till "  differs  from  the  rest  of 
the  Drift  in  its  exceeding  hardness  : 

"This  till  is  so  tough  that  engineers  would  much 
rather  excavate  the  most  obdurate  rocks  than  attempt  to 
remove  it  from  their  path.  Hard  rocks  are  more  or  less 
easily  assailable  with  gunpowder,  and  the  numerous  joints 
and  fissures  by  which  they  are  traversed  enable  the  work- 
men to  wedge  them  out  often  in  considerable  lumps.  But 
till  has  neither  crack  nor  joint  ;  it  will  not  blast,  and  to 
pick  it  to  pieces  is  a  very  slow  and  laborious  process. 
Should  streaks  of  sand  penetrate  it,  water  will  readily 
soak  through,  and  large  masses  will  then  run  or  collapse, 
as  soon  as  an  opening  is  made  into  it." 


TILL  OVERLAID  WITH  BOWLDER-CLAY,  RIVER 

r,  Rock  ;  £,  Till ;  g,  Bowlder-Clay  ;   x  ,  Fine  Gravel,  etc. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  distributed,  and  its  relations  to  the  other  deposits  of 
the  Drift. 

In  this  "  till "  or  "  hard-pan  "  are  found  some  strange 
and  characteristic  stones.  They  are  bowlders,  not  water- 
worn,  not  rounded,  as  by  the  action  of  waves,  and  yet  not 
angular — for  every  point  and  projection  has  been  ground 
off.  They  are  not  very  large,  and  they  differ  in  this  and 
other  respects  from  the  bowlders  found  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Drift.  These  stones  in  the  "  till "  are  always 
striated — that  is,  cut  by  deep  lines  or  grooves,  usually 
running  lengthwise,  or  parallel  to  their  longest  diameter. 
The  cut  on  the  following  page  represents  one  of  them. 


:    U  posit  rest-ml'lini:  it.an-1  y«-t  .lit' 
,1  ti,,.  "bowlder-oUy."    Tl.i-  u  m.t  M 

t..ii-jli  «»r  har.l.      'I'hc   l.oul.lcrs   in    it    an-  lar-_r«'r  an.l  limn- 
•IIIK-  tlu-y  are  of  iiiiiiu-n-  «»ne  at 


- 

•nl.   Ma- 
Cod  are  t unity  t'.-.-t  in    hameter. 

,i  I.. nt:  *•> 

III     hulk.         Ill    HOI11U 
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case.-;  7io  rocks  of  the  same  material  are  found  within  two 
hundred  miles.* 

These  two  formations — the  "till"  and  the  "bowlder- 
clay  " — sometimes  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  de- 
grees. At  other  times  the  distinction  is  marked.  Some 
of  the  stones  in  the  bowlder-clay  are  furrowed  or  striated, 
but  a  large  part  of  them  are  not  ;  while  in  the  "  till "  the 
.sV  me  not  xtr'mli-d  /x  tlit-  nf/'c  exception. 

Above  this  bowlder-clay  we  find  sometimes  beds  of 
loose  gravel,  sand,  and  stones,  mixed  with  the  remains  of 
man  and  other  animals.  These  have  all  the  appearance 
of  being  later  in  their  deposition,  and  of  having  been 
worked  over  by  the  action  of  water  and  ice. 

This,  then,  is,  briefly  stated,  the  condition  of  the  Drift. 

It  is  plain  that  it  was  the  result  of  violent  action  of 
some  kind. 

And  this  action  must  have  taken  place  upon  an  unpar- 
alleled and  c  Hitinental  scale.  One  writer  describes  it  as, 

"A  remarkable  and  stupendous  period — a  period  so 
startling  that  it  might  justly  be  accepted  with  hesitation, 
were  not  the  conception  unavoidable  before  a  series  of 
facts  as  extraordinary  as  itself."  f 

Remember,  then,  in  the  discussions  which  follow,  that 
if  the  theories  advanced  are  gigantic,  the  facts  they  seek 
to  explain  are  not  less  so.  We  are  not  dealing  with  little 
tilings.  The  phenomena  are  continental,  world-wide, 
globe-embracing. 

*  Dana's  "Text-Book,"  p.  221. 

f  Gratacap,  "  Ice  Age,"  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  January,  1878. 
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CHAITKR   II. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  TIIK  It/:::  KNOWN. 

\Vniir  ^e\vral  .litTerent  origin-  h:i\ 

the  phenomena    known    a>  "tin-  Drift."  ami  while   one  or 
two  of  tin  -  N  i-ii  wiilely  areepte.l  an>l  taught  in  <>ur 

bchoolsas  established  truth-,  \ct  it  Is  not  too  much  to  My 

that  no  one  of  them  meets  all  tin-  iv<|iiireMieiit-  ..f  th. 
or  is  assented  to  by  the  j»rof«>umle-t  iliink. T-  ..f  mn-  ,|;i\. 
Says  one  authority  : 

be    'Ti-jiii    «-f    tin-    un-tratitir.l    .Irift    i>    a   i|iicstiuii 
which  has  been  niiu-h  .-..ntrnvcrtr.!."  * 

I     ik  l-'iguier  says.f  after  c«.n-i.l.  ring  one  of  tin    pro- 
posed theories : 

fa  surli  hypothesis  i<  sutlir'u-nt  t<>  »-\|»lain  either  tin- 
catacly-in-  »>r  the   irlaeial    |ihi-inmiena  :   an«l  wi-    in  •••!    n<»t 

•  !  thi-  -traiiLTe.  thi»  in\  - 
-oi|«-  in    the   history  «-f   our   -_ri"l' 
thelem,  we  repeat,  H< >    explanation    piv-.-nfx    it-dt'    \vhi.-h 

ean be oonndered  e..iirlu-i\,- ;  ami   i>  w<-  >hould 

<•<  ikie  says : 

"  Many  geologists  can  not    \<t   }»•  \  i   that  till 

has  e\  1  arriiinulafr.l  MUM 

A  recent    -ci.-ntiti.-    writer,  aft.-r   suminin«j   up  all   the 
facts  and  all  the  argument*.  make>  this  confession  : 

112. 

436,  463. 
I  he  Gn»t  Ice  Ag.«,"  p.  870. 
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"  From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  justified  in  concluding  : 

"  1.  That  however  simple  and  plausible  the  Lyellian 
hypothesis  may  be,  or  however  ingenious  the  extension 
or  application  of  it  suggested  by  Dana,  it  is  not  sustained 
by  any  proof,  and  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  seems  to  be 
decidedly  against  it. 

"  2.  Though  much  may  yet  be  learned  from  a  more 
extended  and  careful  study  of  the  glacial  phenomena  of 
all  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  the  facts  already  gathered 
seem  to  be  incompatible  with  any  theory  yet  <i<tr<tn<'«t 
which  makes  the  Ice  period  simply  a  series  of  telluric 
phenomena,  and  so  far  strengthens  the  arguments  of  those 
who  look  to  extraneous  and  cosmical  causes  for  the  origin 
of  these  phenomena."  * 

The  reader  will  therefore  understand  that,  in  advanc- 
ing into  this  argument,  he  is  not  invading  a  realm  where 
Science  has  already  set  up  her  walls  and  bounds  and  land- 
marks ;  but  rather  he  is  entering  a  forum  in  which  a 
great  debate  still  goes  on,  amid  the  clamor  of  many 
tongues. 

There  are  four  theories  by  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  Drift. 

These  are  : 

I.  The  action  of  great  waves  and  floods  of  water. 
II.  The  action  of  icebergs. 

III.  The  action  of  glaciers. 

IV.  The  action  of  a  continental  ice-sheet. 

We  will  consider  these  several  theories  in  their  order. 

*  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  July,  1876,  p.  290. 


Till.    l> 


<  IIAI'TKK    III. 

\\'AVE8. 

Win  s    n ten    li«-_ran.    for   tin-   first    time,  to   -tu-ly   the 
drift    deposit*,   they   Relieved    that    they    found    in   them 
«»f  flic  Noaehie  Drlii^-;  an!   hen.-e  t he   Drift 
i'led  tin-  Diluvium,  ami  tin-  period  of  time  in  which 
it  waa  laid  down  \\.i-.-ntitl.-.l  tin-  Diluvial  age. 
M  sii|ipoxci|  that — 

•mrnn\v   ami    «.omr\vlu-rr   in    the    far   north  a  * 
of  gii:  ni\  -tci -i..u-l\    |iro|iaur:itfil.      'I'lf-r 

\\.i\   •-    \\i-i  --I    t..    have    }.n-i-i|»itate«l    t  ln-ni>cl\  i-- 

up. -n  tin-  land,  ami   then   -wept  m.i.lly  ..vrr  mountain  an«l 
valley  alike,  rarryini:  alon-r   uith   tie-in  a  mighty    Imnl* -n 
of    rocks    aii«l    NtoiH-s    an<l    rul.l.i-h.       Sueli    ilelnu'e*    \\»-n- 
inflation.'"* 

Tli-  :iiaiiy  ilitlieiiltirs  alnmt  thi-  theory  : 

In    tli.'    tir-t    j.la«-e.   tin-re    \\a-    ii"    OM86    :i-»i-_fm-«I    f..r 
these  wave-,  \\hieli  must    ha\e  Ji.-rn  -rn-at  enoui:h  U)  ha\.- 
I  the  tops  ,,f   hiu'h    imiiintain-.  for  tin-  e\i«lene(-. 
Drift  age  arc  fouml   three  thousand    tV.-t  al» 

UP  thoii-aml  fi-i-t  hiirh  in  tin-  <  Jrainpian-  OJ    9 
1  tn  1.  .in-1  -i\  thoiixaml  fi-«-t   hiirh  in    N          ':  iml. 

In    th.-   next    plae,  .  if   thi-   -l.-po^it    h.id    l.r.-n  swept  nj. 

,    the  s,.;l>  it   \vi>ul.|    eoiitain  marks  of   its  ,,ri'_rin. 

the   s,-a.    the    I  ti-h.  the   remain^  of 

in«l   whalcH,   w..u!-l    h;i\,     i  M    up    l-y    thes(- 

deludes.  the    land,    and     h.i 

•  •  TUGraat  i 


THE  ACTION  OF  WAVES.  \\ 

raained  mingled  in  the  debris  which  they  deposited.  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  unstratified  Drift  is  unfossiliferous, 
and  where  the  stratified  Drift  contains  fossils  they  are 
the  remains  of  land  animals,  except  in  a  few  low-lying  dis- 
tricts near  the  sea. 
I  quote  : 

"  Over  the  interior  of  the  continent  it  contains  no  ma- 
rine fossils  or  relics"* 

Geikie  says  : 

"  Not  a  single  trace  of  any  marine  organism  has  yet 
been  detected  in  true  titt"\ 

Moreover,  if  the  sea-waves  made  these  great  deposits, 
they  must  have  picked  up  the  material  composing  them 
either  from  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  the  beds  of  streams. 
And  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  drift-deposits, 
extending,  as  they  do,  over  continents,  with  a  depth  of 
hundreds  of  feet,  it  would  puzzle  us  to  say  where  were  the 
sea-beaches  or  rivers  on  the  globe  that  could  produce  such 
inconceivable  quantities  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay.  The 
production  of  gravel  is  limited  to  a  small  marge  of  the 
ocean,  not  usually  more  than  a  mile  wide,  where  the  waves 
and  the  rocks  meet.  If  we  suppose  the  whole  shore  of  the 
oceans  around  the  northern  half  of  America  to  be  piled 
up  with  gravel  five  hundred  feet  thick,  it  would  go  but  a 
little  way  to  form  the  immense  deposits  which  stretch 
from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  Patagonia. 

The  stones  of  the  "till"  are  strangely  marked,  striated, 
and  scratched,  with  lines  parallel  to  the  longest  diameter. 
No  such  stones  are  found  in  river-beds  or  on  sea-shores. 

Geikie  says  : 

"We  look  in  vain  for  striated  stones  in  the  gravel 
which  the  surf  drives  backward  and  forward  on  a  beach, 

*  Dana's  "  Text-Book,"  p.  220.  f  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  15. 


we  may  search    the  'hat    l>eache-   ami 

lonj;  tlu-ir  ln-.U.  hut  ,rt-  stiaU  not  find  any  *t<» 

y  ••  * 


Hut  we  need    not  .li^-u^   any  further  tlii-    theory.      It 
is  now  alninvt  univereally  abandon«l. 

\\  '••  know  of  no  way  in  which  «.ui-li  wavrs  rntiM   !.«• 
fornic<l  ;  if  they  were  formetl,  tlu-y  cmil.l  n,,t  tin.l  the  ma 
trrial  to  carry  over  the  laiul  ;   if  they  <li«l  tiu<l  it.  it   wm»M 
not  ha\t  -the  markings  wliich  are  fonml  in   the  Dri1 
it    uouhl    |KM06M  marine  fossil-   n»t    t'lunnl    iii    the    Drift  ; 
and    the   waves    wouhl    not    ami    ••••ul-l    n 
groove  the  rock-surfaces  uinlerneatli  tin-  Drift,  a-  \v  e  kn««w 
they  are  srratrhe.l  ami  i:n>.,\,  -,|. 

us  then   dismiss  this   hy]><>the>U,  ami   ]• 
ii>i<leratinii  of  the  IK  \t. 


«  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  69. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WAS  IT  CAUSED  BY  ICEBERGS? 

WE  come  now  to  a  much  more  reasonable  hypothesis, 
and  one  not  without  numerous  advocates  even  to  this  day, 
to  wit :  that  the  drift-deposits  were  caused  by  icebergs 
floating  down  in  deep  water  over  the  sunken  land,  loaded 
with  debris  from  the  Arctic  shores,  which  they  shed  as 
they  melted  in  the  warmer  seas  of  the  south. 

This  hypothesis  explains  the  carriage  of  enormous 
blocks  weighing  hundreds  of  tons  from  their  original  site 
to  where  they  are  now  found  ;  but  it  is  open  to  many 
unanswerable  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  Drift  had  been  deposited  un- 
der water  deep  enough  to  float  icebergs,  it  would  present 
throughout  unquestionable  evidences  of  stratification,  for 
the  reason  that  the  larger  masses  of  stone  would  fall  more 
rapidly  than  the  smaller,  and  would  be  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deposit.  If,  for  instance,  you  were  to  go  to 
the  top  of  a  shot-tower,  filled  with  water,  and  let  loose 
at  the  same  moment  a  quantity  of  cannon-balls,  musket- 
balls,  pistol-balls,  duck-shot,  reed-bird  shot,  and  fine 
sand,  all  mixed  together,  the  cannon-balls  would  reach 
the  bottom  first,  and  the  other  missiles  in  the  order  of 
their  size  ;  and  the  deposit  at  the  bottom  would  be  found 
to  be  regularly  stratified,  with  the  sand  and  the  finest 
shot  on  top.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 
Drift,  especially  in  the  "  till "  ;  clay,  sand,  gravel,  stones, 


;  |  777  K  I)  I. 

ami    howMer>  an-  all    fouml  mixe-l  t«  "jet  IMT  in  the  utmost 

.-ion,  ••  biggledy-piggledy,  j>ell-mell." 

Say*  <n-ikie  : 

it  her  .MM  till  owe  its  origin  t"  iceherir*.      If  >'  ha«l 

•ii-trilMjtr.l   OTCT   U  ttom,  it  u  ouhl  a--ure.|l  y 

have   shown    some  kiml  of   arrangement.      When    in    i.-.-- 

!r«»|iH  it-  nihlii-)i,  i'  to  reason  that  tin-  in-a\  i-  r 

t"in  lir-t.  thru  tin-  Miiallrr  - 

and  lastly  tin-  lim-r  iii-jn-d'n-ntH.      Tln-r.-  i-  n<»  -udi    i 
in. 'lit   visiMc,  li  D  tin-  normal  'till,'  luit    lar-j«-    in<l 

small    >ti»nes    are   wattrn-.l  |iially    thnm^li   »ln- 

clay,  wliirh.  m«»n-..\ ,  i-.  i^  .juitc  uii>tratiti. 

'I'his  fact  alum-  «lixjM»M-s  of  tin-  iceberg  theory  as  an 
explanation  of  tin-  I  >ritt. 

Again:  vtMMVCT  defMMtte  AI*  dropped  in  tin-  >ca.  they 
fall  iiniforinly  ami  cover  the  surface  l»elo\v  with  a  regular 
.riniiiL:  to  the  innjiialit  ie«.  of  the  _«;roiiml,  no 
tin -ker  in  one  ))la.-e  than  another.  Hut  in  the  Drift  this 
i-  not  the  case.  The  ilt-po-it  U  thi.-ker  in  the  valley*  ami 
thinner  on  the  hills,  sometimes  ah-riit  altogether  on  the 
higher  <  h\ati 

b€  true  ho\\M.  vjiread  out  over  the   re-ji'-n 

ilion    88  a  Somewhat    \\i-lely  e\ten«le  1  aii-1 
uniform  si  t  may  be  said  to  till   up  all  small  val- 

leys an*  1  'i  I,  an«l    to  l»e  thin  or  aliment    on  ri'L'c- 

or  ri-in-,'  u'roun.!-.' 

That  is  to  say,  it  fell  as  a  snow-storm  falK  -Iriven  h\  hi-_rh 
\v  in«U  :  or  .1-  a  -emi-tliii.1  ma--  m'lL'hf  l.e  -iij.j.oxe.l  to  fall. 
•  Irainin-'l  :.'ii-aii.l  tiHiiiLT  MJ.  the  holh.w-. 

Again  :  the  -anie  <liHieult\  jire^ent-  it-elf  \\hich  we 
foun«l  in  the  ca-e  of  "the  waves  of  t  r  an-j.Iant  it  ion." 
\\  here  ,li,|  the  material  of  the  I  >rift  com,-  from  ';  (  hi  wha! 
seft-thon  .  in  what  ri\  er  I.e.U.  u  a*  thi-  incalciilalile  ma-- 

I  ? 

P.  1U 
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Again  :  if  we  suppose  the  supply  to  have  existed  on 
the  Arctic  coasts,  the  question  comes, 

Would  the  icebergs  have  carried  it  over  the  face  of 
the  continents  ? 

Mr.  Croll  has  shown  very  clearly  *  that  the  icebergs 
nowadays  usually  sail  down  into  the  oceans  without  a 
scrap  of  debris  of  any  kind  upon  them. 

Again  :  how  could  the  icebergs  have  made  the  con- 
tinuous scratchings  or  striae,  found  under  the  Drift  nearly 
all  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America?  Why, 
say  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  the  icebergs  press  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  with  the  stones  adhering  to 
their  base  they  make  those  stria1. 

But  two  things  are  necessary  to  this  :  First,  that  there 
should  be  a  force  great  enough  to  drive  the  berg  over  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  when  it  has  once  grounded.  We  know 
of  no  such  force.  On  the  contrary,  we  do  know  that 
wherever  a  berg  grounds  it  stays  until  it  rocks  itself  to 
pieces  or  melts  away.  But,  suppose  there  was  such  a  pro- 
pelling force,  then  it  is  evident  that  whenever  the  iceberg 
floated  clear  of  the  bottom  it  would  cease  to  make  the 
stria1,  and  would  resume  them  only  when  it  nearly 
stranded  again.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  water  was  deep 
enough  for  the  berg  to  float  clear  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  there  could  be  no  striae  ;  when  the  water  was  too 
shallow,  the  berg  would  not  float  at  all,  and  there  would 
be  no  strife.  The  berg  would  mark  the  rocks  only  where1 
it  neither  floated  clear  nor  stranded.  Hence  we  would  find 
strire  only  at  a  certain  elevation,  while  the  rocks  below  or 
above  that  level  would  be  free  from  them.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  drift-markings.  They  pass  over 
mountains  and  down  into  the  deepest  valleys  ;  they  are 


"  Climate  and  Time,"  p.  282. 
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uni\er*al  within  \  <  ry  large  area*  ;  they  cover  tin- face  of 

ii. nt-  :in.l  di-ap|M-ar  uinler  tin-  wave-  ..|    thr  set. 
It    i-   simply  imj.ossihle  that  tin-  Drift  wan  cauw<l  l.y 
\\  lu-n    tli.-N    tl-.ate.l  clear  of    the  mek-. 
|fM  th.-y  would  in.t  mark  tliern;   \\iieii  the  \\  A" 
too  shallow  to   permit    them   t<>  float  at  all,  an. I  «...  m..\e 
onward.  «»f  course  th«-y  <-«»ul.l  n<.t  mark  them.      Tin 
tions  would  occur  only   when  t  \\a>  jn-t 

eiiou-jh    to   tloat    the   IKTIT.  ami    n«.t    .leep   »Mntu«jli    !•»  HUM 
the  berg  clear  of  tin-  r.M-k-  ;  ami  hut  a  small   \ 

i   of  the  -ea  e.»lil<l   fnltiil   the-e  .  •(  im  1  it  i<  .11  -. 
\|.  •!.  m  «  '  .      \v  liell     the  -i\     tl 

l-!ii_urlan«l,  ami    fmir   th«.ii»aii«l    fe«-t 

S. -..tlaml.  ami    .>\er    the  ,      ky    .M<»iuitain-, 

was  the  re-t  «>f  the  world,  ami  tin- life  it  r.uitaim-.r- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WAS  IT  CAUSED  BY  GLACIERS? 

WHAT  is  a  glacier?  It  is  a  river  of  ice,  crowded  by 
the  weight  of  mountain-ice  down  into  some  valley,  along 
which  it  descends  by  a  slow,  almost  imperceptible  mo- 
tion, due  to  a  power  of  the  ice,  under  the  force  of  gravity, 
to  rearrange  its  molecules.  It  is  fed  by  the  mountains 
and  melted  by  the  sun. 

The  glaciers  are  local  in  character,  and  comparatively 
few  in  number ;  they  are  confined  to  valleys  having  some 
general  slope  downward.  The  whole  Alpine  mass  does 
not  move  down  upon  the  plain.  The  movement  down- 
ward is  limited  to  these  glacier-rivers. 

The  glacier  complies  with  some  of  the  conditions  of 
the  problem.  We  can  suppose  it  capable  of  taking  in  its 
giant  paw  a  mass  of  rock,  and  using  it  as  a  graver  to 
carve  deep  grooves  in  the  rock  below  it ;  and  we  can  see 
in  it  a  great  agency  for  breaking  up  rocks  and  carrying 
the  detritus  down  upon  the  plains.  But  here  the  resem- 
blance ends. 

That  high  authority  upon  this  subject,  James  Geikie, 
says  : 

"  But  we  can  not  fail  to  remark  that,  although  scratched 
and  polished  stones  occur  not  infrequently  in  the  frontal 
moraines  of  Alpine  glaciers,  yet  at  the  same  time  these 
moraines  do  not  at  all  resemble  till.  The  moraine  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  a  confused  heap  of  rough  an</u- 
lar  stones  and  blocks,  and  loose  sand  and  debris  y  scratched 
2 


Till 

gtones  -lr.H\    in    tin-    minority  .  an.  1    in.  li-nl 

.  lln-n.  tin- 
till    i^  '  he    natur-  •  rminal    in.  .rain.  •. 

ii  tin-  -till  '  iri\«  -  «-\  i.lnirr  ••!'  ii:i\  ing  ben 

to  a  priii'  i 

••  \\  .    ].,,,k  iii  \:iiu.  ho\\.-\»-r.  aiiimiir  tin-  I  tin 

Al|'«  !"f  Hirh   :i    <h'|M,xJt.      '|'i  ::»••!    -tom-s  \v«-    ma\ 

•-n:illy   tin.  I.  /.///  »•/»  /  •    /.<   //••  ' 

tlttt  the  oooditkNM  f  or  the  gatha  i)  lik«- 

I  In-  '  till  *  <!<•  imt   nhtain  (:i>   far  a«  we  know)  ann'i. 
Alpiii-  iiiiu-h    \\atrr    rin-ulat  itr_r 

n\\    tin-   irr  tll»Tr   !<•  al|o\V   :UIV  ron-i<ltT:il»lr  tllirkln--  "I 
ilrjm-.it    t<>  arruilllllatc."  * 


Al 
ln'l 


lint    it    i>   .|iu-tiinial»l-                  :  tin-   i:la«-i«Tx   ,\<>    \ 

\\ith  a  ^t.-a-ly  tWo-  IIJM.II  tin-   mrk-  lu-iu-at  h  8O  M  to 

•linn.      A-»  a  riiU-,  the   liasr  of   tin  i^  lull    , 

t.r;   ri\i-r-  l1"\v    I'nun  umli-r  tlu-in.  Th.    <.j.|.nvitr  j.i«-tiin-. 
troin  rn.fr.HMir  \Vii 

liii-_"_riii-_r  tin-  r«M-k-. 

Imliliiiir  in  \\  itli  \\  hi.-ii  t«i 

4Mlt      tl 

•••li-il  -I.IIH-  aii'l  da\  o\»  r  tin 
i  -tli. 

Un  tin-  i-initr:ir\  .In  r»-  an-  «»nl\  angular  III:I!»M-.  ..f  POck, 
an.  I  a  Mr.am  \\lii.-li  \vmilil    rrrlainly  \\a-li    a\\.i\   an\   .-lay 

iiu'li'   I"    l'«»nn«-.l. 
I  tfl  tin-  OUt 


••  Tin-  li\  pi.tln-i-.    II|M.II  \\hirli    the   -..ntln-rn    c\t.n-i.'n 

M  hl«T-.  la\  -    ra\<     l.r.  n    f..nnr«l   h\ 

•  MI    tin-    lainl—  i-    OJM-II    to    thiv   ..l.jcd  i..n.  th.it 

• 
nth.T   in    tin-    Ar«-t  i  I  be  i«-i—  -h- 

in  tin-  «l  ii   l>\    tli.  in  tin- 

Alps  or  Pyrenees,  or  in  i  mountain  .-I 

•h    l...\\hi. 

-  Greol  Ic. 
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the  moraine  profonde  in  their  softness,  and  the  large  area 
trii !<'/>  tin- 1/  <*<>rcr.  Strata  of  bowlder-clay  at  all  compar- 
able to  the  great  clay  mantle  covering  the  lower  grounds 
of  Britain,  north  of  the  Thames,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  from  the  glaciated  regions  of  Central  Europe  and 
the  Pyrenees,  which  were  not  depressed  beneath  the  sea."* 


A   KIVKI:  ISSUINU  FROM  A  Swiss  GLACIER. 

Moreover,  the  Drift,  especially  the  "  till,"  lies  in  great 
continental  sheets  of  clay  and  gravel,  of  comparatively 
uniform  thickness.  The  glaciers  could  not  form  such 
sheets  ;  they  deposit  their  material  in  long  ridges  called 
"terminal  moraines." 

Agassiz,  the  great  advocate  of  the  ice-origin  of  the 
Drift,  says  : 

"  All  these  moraines  are  the  land-marks,  so  to  speak, 
by  which  we  trace  the  height  and  extent,  as  well  as  the 

*  Dawkins's  "Early  Man  in  Britain,"  pp.  116,  117. 


progrew*  ami  retreat,  of  glaciers  in  farmer  times.     Sup- 
pose,   f«»r   instance,  tbal   a  gla< -i« r    WON    «••    di-ap|»«-ar   cn- 

•  has  been  a  gigantic  i--i-!-at't.  n-rei\  in-_r 
all  sorts  of  mail-rial-  »n  its  surface  as  it  tr:iv<  l< 
and  bearinir  th.-in  :il<»!i«:  \\itli  it  ;  wliil. •  the  li:lr«l  particles 
•  •f  r..ck-  -<-t  in  il-  l..\\rr  -urt'arr  lia\r  IMTM  jioli-lnii^  ;U1(1 
fashioning  tin-  \\liole  surfac-c  over  whidi  it  r\t« u.lrcl. 
As  it  Its  it  <lr"|-  it-  \ai-ioii-  Imnlnix  to  tin- 

ground  ;  bowlders  arc  tlu>  mil-  irking  t  In-  .litTcrmt 

Stages  of  its  jotiriic\   ;    the   terminal   an«l    lateral    moraines 
are   ti  \\<»rk  \\liich    it  ;  amunil    it-elf   as  it 

moved  forward,  and  which  define  it-  l...nndaric>  centuries 
it  has  vanislu-d."* 


And  I'lofessor  Agassiz  gives  us,  on  page  807  <>f  the 

\\ork.  the   al.-.ve  rej.re-,  ntati'.n  -ininal    m<>- 

*» 
The  reader  can  see  at  once  that    the-e    -emi.-n 
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ridges  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  great  drift- 
deposits  of  the  world,  spread  out  in  vast  and  nearly  uni- 
form sheets,  without  stratification,  over  hills  and  plains 
alike. 

And  here  is  another  perplexity:  It  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  smoothed,  scratched,  and  smashed 
appearance  of  the  underlying  rocks  was  due  to  the  rub- 
bing and  rolling  of  the  stones  under  the  ice  of  the  gla- 
ciers ;  but,  strange  to  say,  we  find  that — 

"  The  scratched  and  polished  rock-surfaces  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  till-covered  districts.  They  are  mot 
with  everywhere,  and  at  all  levels  throughout  the  country, 
from  the  sea-coast  up  to  near  the  tops  of  some  of  our 
higher  mountains.  The  lower  hill-ranges,  such  as  the 
Sidlaws,  the  Ochils,  the  Pentlands,  the  Kilbarchan  and 
Paisley  Hills,  and  others,  exhibit  polished  and  smoothed 
rock-surfaces  on  their  very  crest.  Similar  markings  strer.k 
and  score  the  rocks  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  deep  val- 
leys of  the  Highlands."  * 

We  can  realize,  in  our  imagination,  the  glacier  of  the 
mountain-valley  crushing  and  marking  the  bed  in  which 
it  moves,  or  even  the  plain  on  which  it  discharges  itself  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  glacier  upon  the  bare 
top  of  a  mountain,  without  walls  to  restrain  it  or  direct  its 
flow,  or  higher  ice  accumulations  to  feed  it. 

Again  : 

"  If  glaciers  descended,  as  they  did,  on  both  sides  of 
the  great  Alpine  ranges,  then  we  would  expect  to  find 
the  same  results  on  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  that 
present  themselves  on  the  low  grounds  of  Switzerland. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  plains  of  Italy  there  are 
no  traces  of  the  stony  clay  found  in  Switzerland  and  all 
over  Europe.  Neither  are  any  of  the  stones  of  the  drift 
of  Italy  scratched  or  striated."  f 

*  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  73.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  491, 492. 


:.>'J  Till 

But,  stranpr  to  say,  while,  as  (..  iki.  admit-,  n<>  true 
44  till"  m-  Drift  is  now  being  fanned  l>\  or  under  tin-  gla- 
cier* «  Hand,  nevertheless  ••  till"  is  found  in  that 

<  teikie  s;i-. 

"In    tin-    ln\v    'jrounds    «»f    8  Mid    we    Lfef   a  dark. 

"ULrli  i  -lay.  parked  \\  ith  vrratehed  ami  \v  ell-nil»l»ed  itODet, 
•in-l   r..nta;ii;iiir    ln-r.-    and    tl:  admixtmv  .•• 

and  irrcirular  l»"d-  and  j.at.-ln-*  ..t  raithy  ^ravrl.  This 
•  •lay  i-  ijuitt-  uiistraiitinl,  and  tin-  -ti.it.t  ii]>.,n  which  it 
•  rc.jiirntly  rxliihit  much  i-<iiit'iisi.iti.  lirin-j  lurncd  up 
MM  end  and  Kent  i.vi-r.  c\  i.-tly  as  in  this  c  .iintry  the  n.cks 
.ii-«  -..in,  r  mi.-  Im.krii  and  di-turl»c(l  In-low  till.  The 
\\h"|r  <lc]insjt  has  f\|.«-rienced  much  denu.lal  i<»n.  l.nt  «  \  en 
vet  it  leiaKIc  area-,  and  attains  a  thirki;.-  — 

var\  in-j  t'niin  I  4    h-sx  ih;m  thirt  v   : 

thickness."  * 

!!•'•.  tbflO,  are  the  ,,l,je«-t  i.,iis  t-.  this  th...ry  of  tin- 
•_rla<-i,  ,  ,f  the  Drift  : 

I.  I  i"  n.  .t   j,r.  ,trd  st.  .IM-S. 

II.  The  -_rla.  -i.-i-s  d<>  n..t  |ir..duce  drift-day. 

III.  The    i^l.t  .1,1    n,»t    have  •  'iitinental 

sheets  ,,t  ••(, 

IN'.    The    x'n  ,ld     n.it     have    evisted     u|ion.  a-id 

oonse<j  --ulil  nut  have  rtriatod,  th.-  in..uiitain-tn|,x. 

\       The    «jla«  \<  r*    .-.mid    n.it    h.i  .  1   t.i  the 

plain-  Of  the  rmiiin.  IM  \;ille\x.  \s|,, 

still  find  the   hrift  and  .Irift-inarkingi. 

\  I.  I  '  •  i  -  an-  limited  in  imml.er  and  <-..ntined 
in  'heir  1.  1  .  utterly  inade.jn;, 

pl.'dllced     the     th-.ii- 

uhich    \\e    tilid    eiifnlilimr    the 


•  -The  Ofwt  I«  Age,"  p.  178. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WAS  IT  CAUSED  BY  CONTINENTAL  ICE-SHEETS? 

WE  come  now  to  the  theory  which  is  at  present  most 
generally  accepted  : 

It  being  apparent  that  glaciers  were  not  adequate  to 
produce  the  results  which  we  find,  the  glacialists  have 
fallen  back  upon  an  extraordinary  hypothesis — to  wit, 
that  the  whole  north  and  south  regions  of  the  globe, 
extending  from  the  poles  to  35°  or  40°  of  north  and 
south  latitude,  were,  in  the  Drift  age,  covered  with  enor- 
mous, continuous  sheets  of  ice,  from  one  mile  thick  at  its 
southern  margin,  to  three  or  five  miles  thick  at  the  poles. 
As  they  find  drift-scratches  upon  the  tops  of  mountains 
in  Europe  three  to  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  in 
New  England  upon  elevations  six  thousand  feet  high,  it 
follows,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  that  the  ice-sheet 
must  have  been  considerably  higher  than  these  mountains, 
for  the  ice  must  have  been  thick  enough  to  cover  their 
tops,  and  high  enough  and  heavy  enough  above  their  tops 
to  press  down  upon  and  groove  and  scratch  the  rocks. 
And  as  the  striae  in  Northern  Europe  were  found  to  dis- 
regard the  conformation  of  the  continent  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  it  became  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  polar 
ice-sheet  filled  up  the  bays  and  seas,  so  that  one  could  have 
passed  dry-shod,  in  that  period,  from  France  to  the  north 
pole,  over  a  steadily  ascending  plane  of  ice. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  where  all  this 


icecani'    fr-.m  :   -ruli.it   foffW  lifted  t  IK-  m..i>t  HIV  into  tin 
air  which.  I  de-cendiii'_r.  C..IM  it  uted  these  World- 

cloak 

It   is,  perhaps,  eas\    to   suppose   that    -uch  \s . .rld-cluak- 
mii:ht    have    existed  :    \vr  .-an    imagine    tin-    \\at.-r   of   the 
seas   falling   on    tin-    continents,    ami    fn -r/iiiLT    as    it    fell, 
until,  in   the  course  of  ages,  it  constituted  -u.-h    •_'• 
i<  .-  -ln-rt«.  ;    hut     soiiH'thiii^     limn-    than    thi-     i-    n 
This  ,!,„.>  not  arrnunt  for  tln-M-  hini.1;  .t  ..t    day. 

bowM«-r-.  an«l  irra 

I '.iit    it    is  supposed  that  these  |  In. in  th 

f*ce  of   tin-  nx-k-  l»y  tin-  pn-^in-  «•!'   tin-  kM  i-ivini; 

nnithwanl.       Hut   what    ^..ul.1    make    it    BOV6  tOUtl) 
\\'r  know  that  Minif  of  «'iir  ni.uint ain-  c.|  to-, lay 

with    iniiiifiisc   sheets  of   ice,  hundreds   and    th 

t".-.  t    ill    thi,kll«-<.          |»  ,      d.-srrlld     llpitll    tile    Hat    eollil- 

try?      No:    they  lie   there   and    melt,  and    are    NAtWCd, 

kej.t  in  equipoise  l»y  tin-  »vm tending  f«»ree-,,;  1  col, I. 

Why  -In.illd    the   iee-sheet    i  'liward'.' 

say  the  "  Lrlaciali-t-,"  the  lands  of  the  northern  part-  ..I 
Europe  and  America  wen-  then  elexatrd  titt.»-n  hundred 
t«  •  t  higher  than  at  pivo-nt.  and  this  ^avi-  the  ice  a  siitli- 
ci.'iit  dexernt.  l>ut  \\liat  In-canieof  that  elevation 
ward?  Wliy.  it  \\ent  down  a^ain.  It  had  accoiiMiiiMlat- 
1  it-  function,  and  then  the  land  n 

its  ,,hi  place ! 

flic  land  HM-  up  in  this  r\t  r:-or.Iiuar\   fashion  ; 

ii  "f  the  land   (in  the  lei-  period1 
is   simply  aMumed  a>»  an   hypot!  .-it    for  the 

cold.  .M:sii- 

\  i/.,  that    when    the    c,  nut  r\ 

•    I  \\  ith  Set-,  the  land  st,,,,d  in  relation  to  tin    s,  ;l 

a»   a  i  than  at  .ml  that    the    emit  ineiital 

timef,  x*  hen    the    land   -t 1    in    relation    to    the 
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sea  at  a  higher  level  than  now,  were  the  warm  inter-gla- 
cial periods,  when  the  country  was  free  of  snow  and  ice, 
and  a  mild  and  equable  condition  of  climate  prevailed. 
This  is  the  conclusion  toward  which  we  are  being  led  by 
the  more  recent  revelations  of  surface-geology,  and  also  by 
certain  facts  connected  with  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals  during  the  Glacial  epoch."* 

H.  B.  Norton  says  : 

"  When  we  come  to  study  the  cause  of  these  phenom- 
ena, we  find  many  perplexing  and  contradictory  theories 
in  the  field.  A  favorite  one  is  that  of  vertical  elevation. 
But  it  seems  impossible  to  admit  that  the  circle  inclosed 
within  the  parallel  of  40° — some  seven  thousand  miles  in 
diameter — could  have  been  elevated  to  such  a  height  as 
to  produce  this  remarkable  result.  This  would  be  a  sup- 
position hard  to  reconcile  with  the  present  proportion  of 
land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  with  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  contraction  and  gravitation."  \ 

We  have  seen  that  the  surface-rocks  underneath  the 
Drift  are  scored  and  grooved  by  some  external  force. 
Now  we  find  that  these  markings  do  not  all  run  in  the 
same  direction  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  cross  each  other 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  cut  on  the  following 
page  illustrates  this. 

If  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  ice-sheets,  which 
caused  these  markings,  was, — as  the  glacialists  allege, — 
always  from  the  elevated  region  in  the  north  to  the  lower 
ground  in  the  south,  then  the  markings  must  always  have 
been  in  the  same  direction  :  given  a  fixed  cause,  we  must 
have  always  a  fixed  result.  We  shall  see,  as  we  go  on  in 
this  argument,  that  the  deposition  of  the  "till"  was  instan- 
taneous; and,  as  these  markings  were  made  before  or  at  the 
same  time  the  "till"  was  laid  down,  how  could  the  land 


*  "  Climate  and  Time,"  p.  391. 

f  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  October,  1879,  p.  833. 
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hare  bobbed  up  ami  .l..\\n.  now  In  re,  n..\v 
so   thai  tli'  M  t'r..in  \vliidi  tin-   ir«'->li«-rt  .l.-c 
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LARK 
oa,dcepwut.  he  bank  of  eutby  uutvriak  ;  •• 

60*  w«t;  t,  n  nuturu!  1 


wan  ot  'if    in   the  northeast,  and   tl. 

hail  \\hirl-  ••rth\vc*t  ?     A-  t  In  •  j..,,  -t 

Will  tli.- 

That    lia\  ige  »h\ 

-ki|..   \\  h.  li   t 
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But  if  the  point  of  elevation  was  whisked  away  from 
east  to  west,  how  could  an  ice-sheet  a  mile  thick  instan- 
taneously adapt  itself  to  the  change  ?  For  all  these  mark- 
ings took  place  in  the  interval  between  the  time  when  the 
external  force,  whatever  it  was,  struck  the  rocks,  and  the 
time  when  a  sufficient  body  of  "till"  had  been  laid  down 
to  shield  the  rocks  and  prevent  further  wear  and  tear. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  suppose  an  ice-sheet,  a  mile  in 
thickness,  moving  in  two  diametrically  opposite  directions 
at  the  same  time. 

Again  :  the  ice-sheet  theory  requires  an  elevation  in 
the  north  and  a  descent  southwardly  ;  and  it  is  this  de- 
scent southwardly  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  the 
momentum  and  movement  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  mass  of  ice  tore  up,  plowed  up,  ground 
up,  and  smashed  up  the  face  of  the  surface-rocks,  and 
thus  formed  the  Drift  and  made  the  str<«'. 

But,  unfortunately,  when  we  come  to  apply  this  theory 
to  the  facts,  we  find  that  it  is  the  north  sides  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  that  are  striated,  while  the  south  tit  den  h«ve  gone 
scot-free!  Surely,  if  weight  and  motion  made  the  Drift, 
then  the  grooving*,  caused  by  weight  and  motion,  must 
have  been  more  distinct  upon  a  declivity  than  upon  an  as- 
cent. The  school-boy  toils  patiently  and  slowly  up  the  hill 
with  his  sled,  but  when  he  descends  he  conies  down  with 
railroad-speed,  scattering  the  snow  before  him  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  here  we  have  a  school-boy  that  tears  and  scat- 
ters things  going  up-hill,  and  sneaks  down-hill  snail-fashion. 

"Professor  Hitchcock  remarks,  that  Mount  Monad- 
nock,  New  Hampshire,  J>,25()  feet  high,  is  scarified  from 
top  to  bottom  on  its  northern  side  and  western  side,  but 
not  on  the  southern"  * 

This  state  of  things  is  universal  in  North  America. 

*  Dana's  "  Manual  of  Geology,"  p.  537. 
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?  let  us  look  at  another  point  : 

If  tin-   vast   ih-posits    of   -:in  1.  gravel,  day.  ami   l>owl- 
H  hich  an-  1'oiiinl  in   I  :i«I    Amcri 

by  a  gr«  Mental     i.  im_r    down 

from    the    north    poh-   to    latitude   :;:>     or    in    ;     it' 
tin-  ice  that   ton-  ami  -<Tape.I  up  tin-  face  of  tin-  rocks  ami 
rolleil  the  Mono,  ami  -triate.l  them,  ami  left  them  in  great 
ami  heap*   all    over  tin-  laml-     then    it    follow*,  as  m 
matter  of  course,  that   in    all    the   region*  «-juall\    m-artln- 
pole,    ami    e.jually    eohl    in    climate,    the    iei-    mu-t     have 
formed    a   similar   -lire',  ami    in   like  manner  have  t«»ni  up 
in.l   them    into  gravel  ami  ela\.      T\\\" 
conelii-ion  i-  in  «-i-t  ihle.       It'   the  eohl  of  the  north  • 
the  ice,  ami    th-  •    i   '         I  >riff.  then    in   all  th 

norlh-lan-U  there    mu-t    have    h,-en    i.-r.  ami    eon*,.,|in-ntly 

->u<_;ht  to  )  Drift.     If  we  can  find,  tint 

any  extensive  eohl  region  of  the  ear:li  \\h«T.  the  Drift  i- 
not,  then  we  can  m>t  e-ca|.e  the  conclu-i'.n  that  the  coM 
an«l  tin-  i<-e  di<l  not  make  the  Drift. 

Let  U8  »ee  :   One  of   the  eol.h-st   n  <_rionv  ,,f  t he  eart h  i> 

Siheria.      It   i-  a  vast  tract  reaching   to   th.  '    in-h-  : 

it    is    the  m.rth  part  of  the  Continent  DJ     \-    i  :    it    is  inter- 

•   nioiintain-ianu'es.      Here,  if  aiiywhen  .  \\»- 

shoul.l  timl  the  Drift  :    here,  if  an\  where.  u;i-  the  ice  tie). 1, 

"  the  "     It   is  ii  m«l  more  mountain 

oils  than    the    interior  of    North   America  \s  h,  n-  the  <lrift  - 

tcii-iv  :    it    i  'he    pole    than    \.  I 

iii«l   Illiii'  -    the-..-  are  \\  it  h   humlreds  of 

I  -jiiote  from  a  hi-_rh    authority,  ami    a    firm    helie\er  in 
.••ory    that    ^l  .  i.e. -ts    ,-au-.  ,1    the   «lrift  ; 

markal-li-   tlia1 

. 
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been  observed.  If  cones  and  mounds  of  gravel  and  great 
erratics  like  those  that  sprinkle  so  wide  an  area  in  North- 
ern America  and  Northern  Europe  had  occurred,  they 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  ex- 
plorers. Middendorff  does,  indeed,  mention  the  occur- 
rence of  trains  of  large  erratics  which  he  observed  along 
the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  but  these,  he  has  no 
doubt,  were  carried  down  by  river-ice.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  '  tundras '  is  that  of  wide,  flat  plains,  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  a  grassy  and  mossy  vegetation, 
but  here  and  there  bare  and  sandy.  Frequently  nothing 
intervenes  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape.  .  .  . 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  Northern  Asia  represent- 
atives of  the  glacial  deposits  which  are  met  with  in  simi- 
lar latitudes  in  Europe  and  America  do  not  occur.  The 
northern  drift  of  Russia  and  Germany  ;  the  asar  of  Swe- 
den ;  the  kames,  eskers,  and  erratics  of  Britain  ;  and  the 
iceberg-drift  of  Northern  America  have,  apparently,  no 
<•<[ it !/'<>/,  nl  in  Xtfn>i-hi.  Consequently  we  find  the  great 
river-deposits,  with  their  mammalian  remains,  which  tell 
of  a  milder  climate  than  now  obtains  in  those  high  lati- 
tudes, still  lying  undisturbed  at  the  xurface"* 

Think  of  the  significance  of  all  this.  There  is  no 
Drift  in  Siberia  ;  no  "till,"  no  "bowlder-clay,"  no  strati- 
fied masses  of  gravel,  sand,  and  stones.  There  was,  then, 
no  Drift  age  in  all  Northern  Asia,  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle  ! 

How  pregnant  is  this  admission.  It  demolishes  at 
one  blow  the  whole  theory  that  the  Drift  came  of  the  ice. 
For  surely  if  we  could  expect  to  find  ice,  during  the  so- 
called  Glacial  age,  anywhere  on  the  face  of  our  planet,  it 
would  be  in  Siberia.  But,  if  there  was  an  ice-sheet  there, 
it  did  not  grind  up  the  rocks  ;  it  did  not  striate  them  ;  it 
did  not  roll  the  fragments  into  bowlders  and  pebbles  ;  it 
rested  so  quietly  on  the  face  of  the  land  that,  as  Geikie 
tells  us,  the  pre-glacial  deposits  throughout  Siberia,  with 
their  mammalian  remains,  are  still  found  "lyhuj  undis- 

*  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  460,  published  in  1873. 
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en  think-  that  the  great 
mammal-,  the  iii:iiiiniiitli  ami  tin-  \\.n,!  ni;i\ 

nm  i\«  -I  in   Northern  Asia  down  to  a  • iparatively 

•  lair,"  *  a^rs  after   tin- 
em-e   l>\    I  In-    I  >rift    lit'   Kurope  :in«l    AIM. 

Mr.  ( f« •!•  ireoiuit     for    tlii-  nary 

••f   things  liy  supposing   that    tin-   rlii: 
was,  ilurimj   t!i.     •  .  tOO  «lr\    f"    furnish    -i 

make    tin-  Hut    \\ln-n    it     i-    r<  ui«  III!MT«-.I    \\r\\ 

>\as  iii'.i>turc  riiough,  wean-  t«.l.|.  in  N..i-tlu-rn  Ku- 
rope  ami  America  a!  that  tinir  f..  f. . m  a  i  . 

M    \\..nl.l    rrrtainh 

•Kniu'h  miirht  to  hav«-  l.loun  a.-r.iNx  the  .astern  line 
of  Kuro|iran  Kn--ia  to  UM\r  Sil.eria  .t  fair  ihftreof  K>6  an«l 
Drift.  Tli.-  i-xj'lanation  i-  more  «  \  1 1  a-  -i  -.linary  than  the 
tiling  it  explain-.  OIK-  thinl  of  ti,  t'  all  the  . 

must  lia\«-  !'«« n  earr'u-.l  uji.  ami  was  riiviilat  in-j  arouii'l  ii, 
the  air,  to  .leseeml    ii|ioii    the  earth  in  rain  ami   -iio\\,  ami 
if  it   fell  0)  Ami  as  the  line  of 

iroj.e  ami   Asia    ha«l    n- 

1.  it  .-an  n, .t   In-  sU|,|,,,sril  that  tlie  Drift  re- 
fused to  ei  t  lo  tin- ircoixrajthical  lines. 

lint    not    al..ne    is    tin-    :  t'roin    Siln-ria.  ami 

probably,  all  Asia  :   it  .l-.es  i,,,t    e\tei  1    Ku- 

;iat    the   trae.-s   ,,f    Lrlaeial    ac- 
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And,  even  in  North  America,  the  Drift  is  not  found 
everywhere.  There  is  a  remarkable  region,  embracing  a 
large  area  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  which  Pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Whitney  *  calls  "  the  driftless  region,"  in 
which  no  drift,  no  clays,  no  gravel,  no  rock  strise  or  fur- 
rows are  found.  The  rock-surfaces  have  not  been  ground 
down  and  polished.  "  This  is  the  more  remarkable,"  says 
Geikie,  "seeing  that  the  regions  to  the  north,  west,  east, 
and  south  are  all  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  drift- 
deposits."  f  And,  in  this  region,  as  in  Siberia,  the  remains 
of  the  large,  extinct  mammalia  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
surface-wash,  or  in  cracks  or  crevices  of  the,  limestone. 

If  the  Drift  of  North  America  was  due  to  the  ice-sheet, 
why  is  there  no  drift-deposit  in  "the  driftless  region"  of 
the  Northwestern  States  of  America  ?  Surely  this  region 
must  have  been  as  cold  as  Illinois,  Ohio,  etc.  It  is  now 
the  coldest  part  of  the  Union.  AVhy  should  the  ice  have 
left  this  oasis,  and  refused  to  form  on  it  ?  Or  why,  if  it 
did  form  on  it,  did  it  refuse  to  tear  up  the  rock-surfaces 
and  form  Drift  ? 

Again,  no  traces  of  northern  drift  are  found  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  in  some 
of  which  fragments  of  glaciers  are  found  even  to  this 
day.]; 

According  to  Foster,  the  Drift  did  not  extend  to  Ore- 
gon ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  does  not  reach  much 
beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Iowa. 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  driftless  regions  of 
Siberia,  Northwestern  America,  and  the  Pacific  coast  are 
due  to  the  absence  of  ice  upon  them  during  the  Glacial 

*  "Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,"  vol.  i,  p.  114. 
f  "The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  465. 

\  Whitney,  "  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences." 
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to  our  own  time,  of  innumerable  tropical  plants  that  can 
not  stand  for  one  instant  the  breath  of  frost,  and  whose 
fossilized  remains  are  found  in  the  rocks  prior  to  the 
Drift  ?  As  they  lived  through  the  Glacial  age,  it  could 
not  have  been  a  period  of  great  and  intense  cold.  And 
this  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the 
latest  researches  of  the  scientists  : — 

"  In  liis  valuable  studies  upon  the  diluvial  flora,  Count 
Gaston  de  Saporta  concludes  that  the  climate  in  this  pe- 
riod was  marked  rather  by  extreme  moisture  than  extreme 
cold." 

Again  :  where  did  the  clay,  which  is  deposited  in  such 
gigantic  masses,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  over  the  conti- 
nents, come  from?  We  have  seen  (p.  18,  ante)  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Da \vkins,  "  no  such  clay  has  been  proved 
to  have  been  formed,  <  !(/><  r  !/i  the  Arctic  regions,  whence 
tin',  Ice-sheet  has  retreated,  or  in  the  districts  forsaken  by 
the  glaciers." 

If  the  Arctic  ice-sheet  does  not  create  such  a  clay 
now,  why  did  it  create  it  centuries  ago  on  the  plains  of 
England  or  Illinois  ? 

The  other  day  I  traveled  from  Minnesota  to  Cape 
May,  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  miles.  At  scarcely  any  point  was  I  out 
of  sight  of  the  red  clay  and  gravel  of  the  Drift  :  it 
loomed  up  amid  the  beach-sands  of  New  Jersey  ;  it  was 
laid  bare  by  railroad-cuts  in  the  plains  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  ;  it  covered  the  highest  tops  of  the  Allc- 
ghanies  at  Altoona  ;  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Wisconsin  were  raising  crops  upon  it  ;  it  was 
everywhere.  If  one  had  laid  down  a  handful  of  the  Wis- 
consin Drift  alongside  of  a  handful  of  the  New  Jersey 
deposit,  he  could  scarcely  have  perceived  any  difference 
between  them. 
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(/un  any  one  suppose  that  ice  could  so  discriminate? 

And  if  it  by  any  means  effected  this  separation  of  the 
particles  of  granite,  indissolubly  knit  together,  how  could 
it  perpetuate  that  separation  while  moving  over  the  land, 
crushing  all  beneath  and  before  it,  and  leave  it  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  free  from  commixture  with  the  surface 
rocks  ? 

Again  :  the  ice-sheets  which  now  exist  in  the  remote 
north  do  not  move  with  a  constant  and  regular  motion 
southward,  grinding  up  the  rocks  as  they  go.  A  recent 
writer,  describing  the  appearance  of  things  in  Greenland, 
says  : 

"  The  coasts  are  deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays 
and  fiords  or  firths,  which,  when  traced  inland,  are  almost 
invariably  found  to  terminate  against  glaciers.  Thick  ice 
frequently  appears,  too,  crowning  the  exposed  sea-cliffs, 
from  the  edges  of  which  it  <lr<><>i>x  In  tliick,  tongue-like, 
<in<I  stdlzctitic  projections^  until  its  own  weight  forces  it 
to  break  away  and  topple  down  the  precipices  into  the 
sea."  * 

This  does  not  represent  an  ice-sheet  moving  down 
continuously  from  the  high  grounds  and  tearing  up  the 
rocks.  It  rather  breaks  off  like  great  icicles  from  the 
^aves  of  a  house. 

Again  :  the  ice-sheets  to-day  do  not  striate  or  groove 
the  rocks  over  which  they  move. 

Mr.  Campbell,  author  of  two  works  in  defense  of  the 
iceberg  theory — "  Fire  and  Frost,"  and  "  A  Short  Ameri- 
can Tramp" — went,  in  ls(>4,  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador, 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  ice- 
bergs, and  testing  the  theory  he  had  formed.  On  the 
coast  of  Labrador  he  reports  that  at  Hanly  Harbor,  where 


"  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  April,  1874,  p.  046. 
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from  each  side  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Great  Fish 
frver,  in  north  latitude  C6°,  of  great  height,  and  crowned 
w»tla  gigantic  bowlders. 

\Vhy  did  not  the  advancing  ice-sheet  drive  these  de- 
po1  its  southward  over  the  plains  of  the  United  States? 
Ca  \  we  conceive  of  a  force  that  was  powerful  enough  to 
gr!  (id  up  the  solid  rocks,  and  yet  was  not  able  to  remove 
it'  )wn  debris? 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  which  ought  to  sat- 
is' y  us,  once  for  all,  that  the  drift-deposits  were  not  due 
t"  the  pressure  of  a  great  continental  ice-sheet.  It  is 
*  lis  : 

If  the  presence  of  the  Drift  proves  that  the  country 
n  which  it  is  found  was  once  covered  with  a  body  of  ice 
ihick  and  heavy  enough  by  its  pressure  and  weight  to 
grind  up  the  surface-rocks  into  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and 
bowlders,  then  the  tropical  regions  of  the  world  must 
have  been  covered  with  such  a  great  ice-sheet,  upon  the 
very  equator  ;  for  Agassiz  found  in  Brazil  a  vast  sheet  of 
"ferruginous  clay  with  pebbles,"  which  covers  the  whole 
country,  "  a  sheet  of  drift,"  says  Agassiz,  "  consisting  of 
the  same  homogeneous,  unstratified  paste,  and  containing 
loose  materials  of  alt  sorts  and  sizes,"  deep  red  in  color, 
and  distributed,  as  in  the  north,  in  uneven  hills,  while 
sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  a  thin  deposit.  It  is  recent 
in  time,  although  overlyir.g  rocks  ancient  geologically. 
Agassiz  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  of  glacial 
origin. 

Professor  Hartt,  who  accompanied  Professor  Agassiz 
in  his  South  American  travels,  and  published  a  valuable 
work  called  "The  Geology  of  Brazil,"  describes  drift- 
deposits  as  covering  the  province  of  Para,  Brazil,  upon 
the  equator  itself.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Amazon  is 
covered  with  stratified  and  unstratified  and  unfossiliferous 
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And  we  are  not  without  evidences  that  the  drift-- 
deposits are  found  in  Africa.  We  know  that  they  extend 
in  Europe  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  "  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society'1  (British)  has  a  paper  by  George 
Man,  V.  G.  S.,  on  the  geology  of  Morocco,  in  \vhich  he 

'•Glacial  moraines  may  be  seen  on  this  range  nearly 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  forming  gigantic  ridges 
and  mounds  of  porphyritic  blocks,  in  some  places  dam- 
ming up  the  ravines,  and  at  the  foot  of  Atlas  are  enor- 
mous mounds  of  bowlders." 

These  mounds  oftentimes  rise  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Man,  were  pro- 
duced by  glaciers. 

We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  the  sands  bordering  Egypt 
belong  to  the  Drift  age.  The  diamond-bearing  gravels 
of  South  Africa  extend  to  within  twenty-two  degrees  of 
the  equator. 

It  is  even  a  question  whether  that  great  desolate  land, 
the  Desert  of  Sahara,  covering  a  third  of  the  Continent 
of  Africa,  is  not  the  direct  result  of  this  signal  catastro- 
phe. Henry  W.  Haynes  tells  us  that  drift-deposits  are 
found  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  that — 

"In  the  ftoffoiittt  of  the  dry  ravines,  or  wadys,  which 
pierce  the  hills  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  I  have 
found  numerous  specimens  of  flint  axes  of  the  type  of 
St.  Acheul,  which  have  been  adjudged  to  be  true  paleo- 
lithic implements  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  cultiva- 
tors of  prehistoric  science."* 

The  sand  and  gravel  of  Sahara  are  underlaid  by  a  de- 
posit of  clay. 

Bayard    Taylor    describes    in    the    center    of   Africa 

*  "  The  Palaeolithic  Implements  of  the  Valley  of  the  Delaware," 
Cambridge,  1881. 
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"  The  whole  interior  seems  to  be  buried  beneath  a 
great  depth  of  snow  and  ice,  which  loads  up  the  valleys 
and  wraps  over  the  hills.  The  scene  opening  to  view  in 
the  interior  is  desolate  in  the  extreme — nothing  but  one 
dead,  dreary  expanse  of  white,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
— no  living  creature  frequents  this  wilderness — neither 
bird,  beast,  nor  insect.  The  silence,  deep  as  death,  is 
broken  only  when  the  roaring  storm  arises  to  sweep  be- 
fore it  the  pitiless,  blinding  snow."  * 

And  yet  the  glacialists  would  have  us  believe  that 
Brazil  and  Africa,  and  the  whole  globe,  were  once  wrapped 
in  such  a  shroud  of  death  ! 

Here,  then,  in  conclusion,  are  the  evidences  that  the  de- 
posits of  the  Drift  are  not  due  to  continental  ice-sheets  : 

I.  The  present  ice-sheets  of  the  remote  north  create 
no  such  deposits  and  make  no  such  markings. 

II.  A  vast  continental  elevation  of  land-surfaces  at 
the  north  was  necessary  for  the  ice  to  slide  down,  and 
this  did  not  exist. 

III.  The  ice-sheet,  if  it  made  the  Drift  markings,  must 
have  scored  the  rocks  going  up-hill,  while  it  did  not  score 
them  going  down-hill. 

IV.  If  the  cold  formed  the  ice  and  the  ice  formed  the 
Drift,  why  is  there  no  Drift  in  the  coldest  regions  of  the 
earth,  where  there  must  have  been  ice  ? 

V.  Continental  ice-belts,  reaching  to  40°  of  latitude, 
would  have  exterminated  all  tropical  vegetation.     It  was 
not   exterminated,  therefore   such   ice-sheets   could    not 
have  existed. 

VI.  The  Drift  is  found  in  the  equatorial  regions  of 
the  world.     If  it  was  produced  by  an  ice-sheet  in  those 
regions,  all  pre-glacial  forms  of  life  must  have  perished  ; 
but  they  did  not  perish  ;  therefore  the  ice-sheet  could  not 

*  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  April,  1874,  p.  646. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DRIFT  A    GIGANTIC  CATASTROPHE. 

IN  the  first  place,  the  Drift  fell  upon  a  fair  and  lovely 
world,  a  world  far  better  adapted  to  give  happiness  to  its 
inhabitants  than  this  storm-tossed  planet  on  which  we 
now  live,  with  its  endless  battle  between  heat  and  cold, 
between  sun  and  ice. 

The  pre-glacial  world  was  a  garden,  a  paradise  ;  not 
excessively  warm  at  the  equator,  and  yet  with  so  mild  and 
equable  a  climate  that  the  plants  we  now  call  tropical 
flourished  within  the  present  Arctic  Circle.  If  some  fu- 
ture daring  navigator  reaches  the  north  pole  and  finds 
solid  land  there,  he  will  probably  discover  in  the  rocks  at 
his  feet  the  fossil  remains  of  the  oranges  and  bananas  of 
the  pre-glacial  age. 

That  the  reader  may  not  think  this  an  extravagant 
statement,  let  me  cite  a  few  authorities. 

A  recent  writer  says  : 

"  This  was,  indeed,  for  America,  the  golden  age  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  in  all  respects  but  one — the  ab- 
sence of  man — the  country  was  more  interesting  and  pict- 
uresque than  now.  We  must  imagine,  therefore,  that 
the  hills  and  valleys  about  the  present  site  of  New  York 
were  covered  with  noble  trees,  and  a  dense  undergrowth 
of  species,  for  the  most  part  different  from  those  now 
living  there  ;  and  that  these  were  the  homes  and  feeding- 
grounds  of  many  kinds  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  which 
have  long  since  become  extinct.  The  broad  plain  which 
sloped  gently  seaward  from  the  highlands  must  have  been 
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privilege  is  now  restricted.  .  .  .  Some  reasons  have  been 
adduced  for  the  belief  that  in  the  Miocene  and  Eocene 
there  were  intervals  of  cold  climate  ;  but  the  evidence  of 
this  may  be  merely  local  and  exceptional,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  broad  characteristics  of  the  age."* 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  brought  away  from  the  dreary 
shores  of  Wellington  Channel  (latitude  75°  32'  north)  por- 
tions of  a  tree  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  had 
actually  grown  where  he  found  it.  The  roots  were  in 
place,  in  a  frozen  mass  of  earth,  the  stump  standing  up- 
right where  it  was  probably  overtaken  by  the  great  win- 
ter.f  Trees  have  been  found,  in  sift/,  on  Prince  Pat- 
rick's Island,  in  latitude  76°  12'  north,  four  feet  in  <-!r- 
cumferencc.  They  were  so  old  that  the  wood  had  lost  its 
combustible  quality,  and  refused  to  burn.  Mr.  Geikie 
thinks  that  it  is  possible  these  trees  were  pre-glacial,  and 
belonged  to  the  Miocene  age.  They  may  have  been  the 
remnants  of  the  great  forests  which  clothed  that  far  north- 
ern region  when  the-  so-called  glacial  age  came  on  and 
brought  the  Drift. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  man,  possibly  civilixed 
man,  dwelt  in  this  fair  and  glorious  world — this  world 
that  knew  no  frost,  no  cold,  no  ice,  no  snow  ;  that  he  h;ul 
dwelt  in  it  for  thousands  of  years  ;  that  he  witnessed  the 
appalling  and  sudden  calamity  which  fell  upon  it  ;  and 
that  he  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  catastrophe  to 
the  present  day,  in  a  multitude  of  myths  and  legends 
scattered  all  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  earth. 

But  was  it  sudden  ?     Was  it  a  catastrophe  ? 

Again  I  call  the  witnesses  to  the  stand,  for  I  ask  you, 
good  reader,  to  accept  nothing  that  is  not  proved. 

In  the  first  place,  was  it  sudden  V 

*  "  Earth  and  Man,"  p.  264. 

f  "  The  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages,"  vol.  i,  p.  380, 
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lief  in  an  astronomical  revolution  which  may  have  over- 
taken our  globe  in  the  first  age  of  its  formation,  and  have 
modified  its  position  in  relation  to  the  sun.  They  admit 
t/idt  t/te  poles  Ii<tr<  not  <ifir<ii/n,  !H  fa  nx  tin  ij  <ir<  non\  and 
that  some  terrible  shock  displaced  t/u-m,  changing  at  the 
same  time  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth."  * 

Louis  Figuier  says  : 

"  We  can  not  doubt,  after  such  testimony,  of  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  frozen  north,  of  the  almost  entire  remains  of 
the  mammoth.  The  animals  seem  to  have  j»  -rtx/n  <l  .sW- 
(f<  nli/  ;  <  n  r<  !<>/><  <l  in  !<•<'  at  tlif  moan  at  «>f  tin  //•  <f<  <ttli,  their 
bodies  have  been  preserved  from  decomposition  by  the 
continual  action  of  the  cold."  f 

Cuvier  says,  speaking  of  the  bodies  of  the  quadru- 
peds which  the  ice  had  seized,  and  which  have  been  pre- 
served, with  their  hair,  flesh,  and  skin,  down  to  our  own 
times  : 

"  If  they  had  not  been  frozen  as  soon  as  killed,  putre- 
faction would  have  decomposed  them  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  eternal  frost  could  not  have  previously  pre- 
vailed in  the  place  where  they  died,  for  they  could  not 
have  lived  in  such  a  temperature.  It  was,  therefore,  at 
the  same  instant  wl<  n  th,*,-  «n'in«ilx  /><  r/,-<h«I  that  tit- 
country  they  inhabited  wo-*  r<  n<l<  r<  <f  </l<i<-!<il.  These  events 
must  have  beens^AA;/,  tnnt<tnt<nn'<ms,  and  without  any 


There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Drift  fell  upon  a 
land  covered  with  forests,  and  that  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
were  swept  into  the  mass  of  clay  and  gravel,  where  they 
are  preserved  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  gives  an  account  of  a  log  found  fort}/ 
feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  resting 

*  "  The  World  before  the  Deluge,"  p.  463.  f  Ibid.,  p.  396. 

|  "  Ossemcnts  fossiles,  Discours  sur  les  Revolutions  du  Globe." 
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/eaves  and  remains  of  the  elephant  and  mastodon  found 
below  and  in  the  drift  in  America.* 

"The  remains  of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, and  elephant  are  found  in  the  pre-glacial  beds 
of  Italy."  f 

These  animals  were  slaughtered  outright,  and  so  sud- 
denly that  few  esc  -aped  : 

Admiral  Wrangel  tells  us  that  the  remains  of  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  etc.,  are  heaped  up  in  such  quantities 
in  certain  parts  of  Siberia  that  "  he  and  his  men  climbed 
over  ridges  and  mounds  composed  entirely  of  their 
bones."  J 

We  have  seen  that  the  Drift  itself  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  the  product  of  some  sudden  catas- 
trophe : 

"Stones  and  bowlders  alike  are  scattered  higgledy- 
piggledy,  pell-mell,  through  the  clay,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
highly  confuse* I  <i ml  tumultuous  dj>j><  'irauce" 

Another  writer  says  : 

"  In  the  mass  of  the  '  till '  itself  fossils  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  occur.  Tusks  of  the  mammoth,  reindeer-ant- 
lers, &nd  fragments  <>f  n-ood  have  from  time  to  time  been 
discovered.  They  almost  invariably  afford  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  the  same  action  as  the  stones  and 
bowlders  by  which  they  are  surrounded."  * 


Another  says 

"1 
depth 


Another  says  : 

"Logs  and  fragments  of  wood  are  often  got  at  greit 
>ths  in  the  buried  gorges."  || 


*  "Smithsonian  Contributions,"  vol.  xv. 
f  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  492. 

$  Agassiz,  "  Geological  Sketches,"  p.  209. 

*  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  150. 

|  "Illustrations  of  Surface  Geology,"  "Smithsonian  Contributions." 
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breaking  up  the  forests,  and  overwhelming  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  trees  in  its  masses  of  debris, 

Let  us  turn  to  the  next  question  :  Was  it  an  extraor- 
dinary event,  a  world-shaking  cataclysm  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  plain  :  The  Drift  marks 
probably  the  most  awful  convulsion  and  catastrophe  that 
li;is  ever  fallen  upon  the  globe.  The  deposit  of  these 
continental  masses  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  was  but  one 
of  the  features  of  the  apalling  event.  In  addition  to  this 
the  earth  at  the  same  time  was  cleft  with  great  cracks  or 
fissures,  which  reached  down  through  many  miles  of  the 
planet's  crust  to  the  central  fires  and  released  the  boiling 
rocks  imprisoned  in  its  bosom,  and  these  poured  to  the 
surface,  as  igneous,  intrusive,  or  trap  rocks.  AN'  here  the 
great  breaks  were  not  deep  enough  to  reach  the  central 
fires,  they  left  mighty  fissures  in  the  surface,  which,  in 
the  Scandinavian  regions,  are  known  9&  fiords,  and  which 
constitute  a  striking  feature  of  the  scenery  of  these  north- 
ern lands  ;  they  are  great  canals — hewn,  as  it  were,  in  the 
rock — with  high  walls  penetrating  from  the  sea  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  land.  They  are  found  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  on  the 
Western  coast  of  North  America. 

David  Dale  Owen  tells  us  that  the  outburst  of  trap- 
rock  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  came  up  t/u'omjh  open 
fissures,  breaking  the  continuity  <>f  strata,  without  tilting 
them  into  inclined  planes.'1*  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
earth,  in  the  first  place,  cracked  into  deep  clefts,  and  the 
igneous  matter  within  took  advantage  of  these  breaks  to 
rise  to  the  surface.  It  caught  masses  of  the  sandstone 
in  its  midst  and  hardened  around  them. 

These  great  clefts  seem  to  be,  as  Owen  says,  "  lines 


*  "  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,"  p.  142. 
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generally  un stratified,  which  has  often  been  forcibly  IN- 
DENTED into  the  bed  beneath  it,  sometimes  exhibiting  slick- 
ensides  at  the  junction.  There  is  evidence  of  this  lower 
member  having  been  pushed  or  dragged  over  the  surface, 
from  higher  to  lower  levels,  in  a  plastic  condition;  on 
which  account  he  has  named  it  'The  Trail'."* 

Now,  all  these  details  are  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  ice-action.  What  condition  of  ice  can  be  imagined 
that  would  smash  rocks,  that  would  beat  them  like  a 
maul,  that  would  indent  them? 

And  when  we  pass  from  the  underlying  rocks  to  the 
"  till "  itself,  we  find  the  evidences  of  tremendous  force 
exerted  in  the  wildest  and  most  tumultuous  manner. 

When  the  clay  and  stones  were  being  deposited  on 
those  crushed  and  pounded  rocks,  they  seem  to  have 
picked  up  the  detritus  of  the  earth  in  great  masses,  and 
whirled  it  wildly  in  among  their  own  material,  and  de- 
posited it  in  what  are  called  "the  intercalated  beds."  It 
would  seem  as  if  cyclonic  winds  had  been  at  work  among 
the  mass.  While  the  "  till "  itself  is  devoid  of  fossils, 
"  the  intercalated  beds  "  often  contain  them.  Whatever 
was  in  or  on  the  soil  was  seized  upon,  carried  up  into  the 
air,  then  cast  down,  and  mingled  among  the  "  till." 

James  Geikie  says,  speaking  of  these  intercalated 
beds  : 

"  They  are  twisted,  bent,  crumpled,  and  confused  often 
In  f/i<>.  wildest  nni inn  i\  Layers  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel, 
which  were  probably  deposited  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
plane,  are  puckered  into  folds  and  sharply  curved  into 
vertical  positions.  I  have  seen  whole  beds  of  sand  and 
clay  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  pushed 
forward  bodily  for  some  distance,  the  bedding  assuming 
the  most  fantastic  appearance.  .  .  .  The  intercalated  beds 
are  everywhere  cut  through  by  the  overlying  '  till,'  and 

*  "  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  and  Geological  Magazine." 
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taining  an  immense  sandstone  block,  eight  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  with  a  width  of  two  feet  eight  inches,  and  a 
thickness  of  three  feet  four  inches. 

Discussing  the  subject,  Mr.  Lubbock  says  : 

"  We  must  feel  that  a  body  of  water,  with  power  to 
move  such  masses  as  these,  must  have  been  very  different 
from  any  floods  now  occurring  in  those  valleys,  and  might 
well  deserve  the  name  of  a  rntn<-h/xm.  .  .  .  But  a  flood 
which  could  bring  down  so  great  a  mass  would  certainly 
have  swept  away  the  comparatively  light  and  movable 
gravel  below.  We  can  not,  therefore,  account  for  the 
phenomena  by  aqueous  action,  because  a  flood  which 
would  deposit  the  sandstone  blocks  would  remove  the 
underlying  gravel,  and  a  flood  which  would  deposit  the 
gravel  would  not  remove  the  blocks.  The  Dem  e.>-  nm- 
ch'nin  has  not  only  been  called  in  most  unnecessarily,  but 
when  examined  turns  out  to  be  but  an  idol,  after  all." 

Sir  John  thinks  that  floating  ice  might  have  dropped 
these  blocks  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  C.  d'Or- 
bigny  observes  that  all  the  fossils  found  in  these  beds 
belong  to  fresh-water  or  land  animals.  The  sea  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  And  D'Orbigny  thinks  the 
Drift  came  from  cataclysms. 

M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  the  first  and  most  exhaustive 
investigator  of  these  deposits,  has  always  been  of  opinion 
that  the  drift-gravels  of  France  were  deposited  by  violent 
cataclysms* 

This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
gravel-beds  in  which  these  remains  of  man  and  extinct 
animals  are  found  lie  at  an  elevation  of  from  eighty  to  tiro 
hundred  feet  above  the  present  water-levels  of  the  valleys. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  says  : 

"Our  second  difficulty  still  remains  —  namely,  the 
height  at  which  the  upper-level  gravels  stand  above  th<* 

*  "Mem.  Soc.  d'Em.  1'Abbeville,"  1861,  p.  475. 
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III.  It  fell  upon  land  areas,  much  like  our  own  in 
geographical  conformation  ;  a  forest-covered,  inhabited 
land  ;  a  glorious  land,  basking  in  perpetual  summer,  in 
the  midst  «f  a  golden  age. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further. 
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possible  elevation  of  mountain-masses  between  the  equator 
and  the  poles,  that  any  slight  changes  which  may  have 
resulted  from  such  geological  causes  could  have  had  only 
an  infinitesimal  effect  upon  the  general  climate  of  the 
globe."  * 

Let  us  reason  together  : — 

The  ice,  say  the  glacialists,  caused  the  Drift.  What 
caused  the  ice  ?  Great  rains  and  snows,  they  say,  falling 
on  the  face  of  the  land.  Granted.  What  is  rain  in  the 
first  instance  ?  Vapor,  clouds.  Whence  are  the  clouds 
derived  ?  From  the  waters  of  the  earth,  principally  from 
the  oceans.  How  is  the  water  in  the  clouds  transferred 
to  the  clouds  from  the  seas  ?  By  evaporation.  What  is 
necessary  to  evaporation  ?  Heat. 

Here,  then,  is  the  sequence  : 

If  there  is  no  heat,  there  is  no  evaporation  ;  no  evap- 
oration, no  clouds  ;  no  clouds,  no  rain  ;  no  rain,  no  ice  ; 
no  ice,  no  Drift. 

But,  as  the  Glacial  age  meant  ice  on  a  stupendous 
scale,  then  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  heat  on  a  stu- 
pendous scale. 

Professor  Tyndall  asserts  that  the  ancient  glaciers 
indicate  the  action  of  heat  as  much  as  cold.  He  says  : 

"  Cold  will  not  produce  glaciers.  You  may  have  the 
bitterest  northeast  winds  here  in  London  throughout  the 
winter  without  a  single  flake  of  snow,  (-old  must  have 
the  fitting  object  to  operate  upon,  and  this  object — the 
aqueous  vapor  of  the  air — is  the  direct  product  of  heat. 
Let  us  put  this  glacier  question  in  another  form  :  the  la- 
tent heat  of  aqueous  vapor,  at  the  temperature  of  its  pro- 
duction in  the  tropics,  is  about  1,000°  Fahr.,  for  the  latent 
heat  augments  as  the  temperature  of  evaporation  descends. 
A  pound  of  water  thus  vaporized  at  the  equator  has  ab- 
sorbed one  thousand  times  the  quantity  of  heat  which 

*  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  98. 
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rists  to  suppose  that  the  Ice  period  was  attended,  if  not  in 
part  caused,  by  a  far  more  abundant  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  Atlantic  than  takes  place  at  present  ;  and 
it  has  even  been  conjectured  that  submarine  volcanoes  in 
the  tropics  might  have  loaded  the  atmosphere  with  an  un- 
usual amount  of  moisture.  This  speculation  seems  to  me, 
however,  both  improbable  and  superfluous  ;  improbable, 
because  no  traces  of  any  such  cataclysm  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  gener- 
ation of  steam  in  the  tropics,  however  large  the  quantity, 
would  produce  glaciation  of  the  polar  regions.  The  as- 
cent of  steam  and  heated  air  loaded  with  vapor  to  the 
altitude  of  refrigeration  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  result 
in  the  rapid  radiation  of  the  heat  into  space,  and  the  local 
precipitation  of  unusual  quantities  of  rain  ;  and  the  effect 
of  such  a  catastrophe  would  be  slowly  propagated  and 
feebly  felt  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions. 

When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  ice-sheets 
which,  it  is  claimed  by  the  glacialists,  covered  the  conti- 
nents during  the  Drift  age,  it  becomes  evident  that,  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  must  have  been 
evaporated  and  carried  into  the  air,  and  thence  cast  down 
as  snow  and  rain.  Mr.  Thomas  Belt,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,"  argues  that  the 
formation  of  ice-sheets  at  the  poles  must  have  lowered  the 
level  of  the  ocean  n  <>f  flic  n'<>rl<!  ttro  thousand  feet ! 

The  mathematician  can  figure  it  out  for  himself  :  Take 
the  area  of  the  continents  down  to,  say,  latitude  40°, 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator  ;  suppose  this  area  to  be  cov- 
ered by  an  ice-sheet  averaging,  say,  two  miles  in  thickness  ; 
reduce  this  mass  of  ice  to  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  esti- 
mate what  proportion  of  the  ocean  would  be  required  to 
be  vaporized  to  create  it.  Calculated  upon  any  basis,  and 
it  follows  that  the  level  of  the  ocean  must  have  been 
greatly  lowered. 

What  a  vast,  inconceivable  accession  of  heat  to  our 
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phCTV,  ati.l.    \thrli    U,-    h.-IVr     foilli.l  ^h.ill     l,;lx  ,-  «lix- 

ooTered  the  Cftoae  of  th.  .IHft   I.  |>oeit«  as  well  as  of  tin 

:•- 

ition  of    the    whole   8tu|»cii<lmis    j.n.l,|,.m    i- 
th.  r.  Ion  .  h.  .if,  M.  -t 
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CHAPTER    I. 

A   COMET  CAUSED    THE  DRIFT. 

Now,  good  reader,  we  have  reasoned  together  up  to 
this  point.  To  be  sure,  I  have  done  most  of  the  talking, 
while  you  have  indulged  in  what  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith 
called,  speaking  of  Lord  Macaulay,  "  brilliant  flashes  of 
silence." 

But  I  trust  we  agree  thus  far  that  neither  water  nor 
ice  caused  the  Drift.  Water  and  ice  were  doubtless  asso- 
ciated with  it,  but  neither  produced  it. 

What,  now,  are  the  elements  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved  ? 

First,  we  are  to  find  something  that  instantaneously 
increased  to  a  vast  extent  the  heat  of  our  planet,  vapor- 
i/cd  the  seas,  and  furnished  material  for  deluges  of  rain, 
and  great  storms  of  snow,  and  accumulations  of  ice  north 
and  south  of  the  equator  and  in  the  high  mountains. 

Secondly,  we  are  to  find  something  that,  coming  from 
above,  smashed,  pounded,  and  crushed  "  as  with  a  maul," 
and  rooted  up  as  with  a  plow,  the  gigantic  rocks  of  the 
surface,  and  scattered  them  for  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  original  location. 
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Thirdly,  we  are  to  find  something  which  brought  to 
the  planet  vaiit,  incalculable  masses  of  clay  and  pn\.-I. 

which  .li-l  .in  any  ..f  the  earth's   fossils;  which, 

like  tin-  u  if.  lies  of  Macb<  Th. 

•k  n..t  like  tir  inhabitant*  of  earth. 
An. I  yet  are  on  it  ;" 

which  arc  marked  after  a  fashion  \vhi«-h  ran  not  be  found 
anywhere  else  on  earth  ;  produced  in  a  laboratory  wind. 
ha*  not  yet  been  discover.  ,1  on  the  pi met. 

jrthly,  we  are   to   fin.1    -.onu-thin-j   rli.it   wmil.l  J.P,- 
!-n  a  -..-ah-   for   which  the  Of. 
•»na  of  nature  furni>h  us  no  parallel. 

Fifthly,  we  are  to  tiin  I  -on  forces,   mighty 

that  it  woul.l  rrark  the  the  jrlol.e  like  an  egg- 

.-hell,    litiinir    its    surface    with    -j  ti    an<l    nftlBa, 

h  uhich  the  molten  interior  hoile.l  up  to  the  li-ln 

.1-1  a  «  ..met  meet  all  tin  jui>ite§? 

I  think  it  would. 
I«t  us  proceed  in  regular  order. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT   IS    A     COMET? 

IN  the  first  place,  are  comets  composed  of  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous  substances  ?  Are  they  something,  or  the  next 
thing  to  nothing  ? 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they  are  made  of 
the  most  attenuated  gases,  so  imponderable  that  if  the 
earth  were  to  pass  through  one  of  them  we  would  be  un- 
conscious of  the  contact.  Others  have  imagined  them  to 
be  mere  smoke- wreaths,  faint  mists,  so  rarefied  that  the 
substance  of  one  a  hundred  million  miles  long  could,  like 
the  genie  in  the  Arabian  story,  be  inclosed  in  one  of  Solo- 
mon's brass  bottles. 

But  the  results  of  recent  researches  contradict  these 
views  : 

Padre  Secchi,  of  Rome,  observed,  in  Donati's  comet, 
of  1858,  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  of  October,  that  the 
nucleus  threw  out  intermittingly  from  itself  appendages 
having  the  form  of  brilliant,  coma-shaped  masses  of  in- 
candescent substance  twisted  violently  backward.  He 
accounts  for  these  very  remarkable  changes  of  configura- 
tion by  the  influence  first  of  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  com- 
et's substance  as  it  approached  toward  perihelion,  and 
afterward  by  the  production  in  the  luminous  emanations 
thus  generated  of  enormous  tides  and  perturbation  de- 
rangements. Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  lu- 
minous developments  occurred  on  October  llth,  when  the 

comet  was  at  its  nearest  approach  to  the  earth,  and  on 
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Padre  Scn-chi,  at  Roni<  >1  he  saw  in  tl 

ii.  as  tin-  BOfirOe  «'t'  tin-  nri-^lit 
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If  the  comet  shines  by  reflected  light,  it  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  there  must  be  some  material  substance  there 
to  reflect  the  light. 

"  A  considerable  portion  of  the  light  of  the  comet  is, 
nevertheless,  borrowed  from  the  sun,  for  it  has  one  prop- 
erty belonging  to  it  that  only  reflected  light  can  mani- 
fest. It  is  capable  of  being  polarized  by  prisms  of  double- 
refracting  spar.  Polarization  of  this  character  is  only 
possible  when  the  light  that  is  operated  upon  has  already 
been  reflected  from  an  imperfectly  transparent  medi- 
um." * 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  head  of  the  comet  is  solid  matter  or  inflam- 
mable gas. 

"  There  is  nearly  always  a  point  of  superior  brilliancy 
perceptible  in  the  comet's  head,  which  is  termed  its  nu- 
cleus, and  it  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  pressing  interest  to 
determine  what  this  bright  nucleus  is  ;  whether  it  is  really 
a  kernel  of  hard,  solid  substance,  or  merely  a  whiff  of 
somewhat  more  condensed  vapor.  Newton,  from  the  flrst, 
maintained  that  the  comet  is  made  partly  of  solid  sub- 
stance, and  partly  of  an  investment  of  thin,  elastic  v«/»>rx. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  the  central  nodule  of 
dense  substance  should  be  capable  of  intercepting  light 
when  it  passes  in  front  of  a  more  distant  luminary,  such 
as  a  fixed  star.  Comets,  on  this  account,  have  been 
watched  very  narrowly  whenever  they  have  been  making 
such  a  passage.  On  August  18,  1774,  the  astronomer 
Messier  believed  that  he  saw  a  second  bright  star  burst 
into  sif/ht  from  behind  the  nucleus  <>f  a  comet  which  had 
concealed  it  the  instant  before.  Another  observer,  Wart- 
manri,  in  the  year  1828,  noticed  that  the  light  of  an  eighth- 
magnitude  star  was  temporarily  quenched  as  the  nucleus 
of  Encke's  comet  passed  over  it."  + 

Otto™  ^sin,  nave  held  that  stars  have  been  seen 
in  rough  the  comet's  nucleus. 

*  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  October,  1874,  p.  207.          f  Ibid.,  p.  206. 
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Amedee  Ji.nllnnin  says: 

•met*  have  been  observed  whose  heads,  instea 
IM.|,.  eaented  tlu-  appearance  of  stare, 
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\Vli.-n    Sir    William    II.r-.-lul    disrovi-ri-d    tht-    planet 
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•     •  .'.  .'  ,  :.  .  ..•;,.  -~  aii.l    mete- 


Sou  to  GuiUwnin'.  -  Ucmten.,"  p.  261. 
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oric  showers,  seems  to  necessitate  the  supposition  that 
many  comets  a  similar  aggregation  of  particles  seems 

<>vist  "  * 


I  can  not  better  sum  up  the  latest  results  of  research 
than  by  giving  Dr.  Schellen's  words  in  the  work  just 
cited  : 

"  By  collating  these  various  phenomena,  the  convic- 
tion can  scarcely  be  resisted  that  the  nuclei  of  cornets  not 
only  emit  their  own  light,  which  is  that  of  a  glowing  gas, 
but  also,  together  with  the  coma  and  the  tail,  reflect  the 
light  of  the  sun.  There  seems  nothing,  therefore,  to 
contradict  the  theory  that  the  mass  of  a  comet  may  be 
composed  of  minute  solid  bodt'cx,  kept  apart  one  from  an- 
other in  the  same  way  as  the  infinitesimal  particles  form- 
ing a  cloud  of  dust  or  smoke  are  held  loosely  together, 
and  that,  as  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  the  most  easily 
fusible  constituents  of  these  small  bodies  become  wholly 
or  partially  vaporized,  and  in  a  condition  of  ichite  heat 
overtake  the  remaining  solid  particles,  and  surround  the 
nucleus  in  a  self-luminous  cloud  of  glowing  vapor."  f 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  comet  : 

First,  a  more  or  less  solid  nucleus,  on  fire,  blazing, 
glowing. 

Second,  vast  masses  of  gas  heated  to  a  white  heat  and 
enveloping  the  nucleus,  and  constituting  the  luminous 
head,  which  was  in  one  case  fifty  times  as  large  as  the 
moon. 

Third,  solid  materials,  constituting  the  tail  (possibly 
the  nucleus  also),  which  are  ponderable,  which  reflect  the 
sun's  light,  and  are  carried  along  under  the  influence  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  comet. 

Fourth,  possibly  in  the  rear  of  all  these,  attenuated 
volumes  of  gas,  prolonging  the  tail  for  great  distances. 

What  are  these  solid  materials  ? 

*  "  Spectrum  Analysis,".  1872.  f  Ibid.,  p.  402. 
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Stone*,   and   sand,    the   till*  1      r.>iMininutr«l    parti.  !• 

•toneagr  -useless  attrition. 

•hi-  :    that    it    i*    now    romv«h"l    fli:it    DM* 
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It  is  agreed  that  this  globe  of  ours  was  at  first  a  gas- 
eous mass;  as  it  cooled  it  condensed  like  cooling  steam 
into  a  liquid  mass  ;  it  became  in  time  a  molten  globe  of 
red-hot  matter.  As  it  cooled  still  further,  a  crust  or  shell 
formed  around  it,  like  the  shell  formed  on  an  egg,  and 
on  this  crust  we  dwell. 

While  the  crust  is  still  plastic  it  shrinks  as  the  mass 
within  grows  smaller  by  further  cooling,  and  the  wrinkles 
so  formed  in  the  crust  are  the  depths  of  the  ocean  and 
the  elevations  of  the  mountain-chains. 

But  as  ages  go  on  and  the  process  of  cooling  progresses, 
the  crust  reaches  a  density  when  it  supports  itself,  like  a 
couple  of  great  arches  ;  it  no  longer  wrinkles  ;  it  no 
longer  follows  downward  the  receding  molten  mass  with- 
in ;  mountains  cease  to  be  formed  ;  and  at  length  we 
have  a  red-hot  ball  revolving  in  a  shell  or  crust,  with  a 
space  between  the  two,  like  the  space  between  the  dried 
and  shrunken  kernel  of  the  nut  and  the  nut  itself. 

Volcanoes  are  always  found  on  sea-shores  or  on  isl- 
ands. Why  ?  Through  breaks  in  the  earth  the  sea-water 
finds  its  way  occasionally  down  upon  the  breast  of  the 
molten  mass  ;  it  is  at  once  converted  into  gas,  steam  ;  and 
as  it  expands  it  blows  itself  out  through  the  escape-pipe 
of  the  volcano  ;  precisely  as  the  gas  formed  by  the  gun- 
powder coming  in  contact  with  the  fire  of  the  percussion- 
cap,  drives  the  ball  out  before  it  through  the  same'  passage 
by  which  it  had  entered.  Hence,  some  one  has  said,  "No 
water,  no  volcano." 

While  the  amount  of  water  which  so  enters  is  small 
because  of  the  smallness  of  the  cavity  between  the  shell 
of  the  earth  and  the  molten  globe  within,  this  process  is 
carried  on  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  is  a  safe 
one  for  the  earth.  Uut  suppose  the  process  of  cooling  to 
go  on  uninterruptedly  until  a  vast  space  exists  between  the 
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crunt  and  the  con-  ..f  tin-  earth,  ami  that  some  .lay  I 

itesagreat  eha.-m  in  tin-  .1  , 
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"It  is  a  finely  levigated  silico  -  aluminous  earth — 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  feldspathic  or  granite 
rocks."  * 

The  particles  ground  out  of  feldspar  are  finer  than 
those  derived  from  mica  and  hornblende,  and  we  can 
readily  understand  how  the  great  forces  of  gravity,  act- 
ing upon  the  dust  of  the  comet's  tail,  might  separate  one 
from  the  other  ;  or  how  magnetic  waves  passing  through 
the  comet  might  arrange  all  the  particles  containing  iron 
by  themselves,  and  thus  produce  that  marvelous  separa- 
tion of  the  constituents  of  the  granite  which  we  have 
found  to  exist  in  the  Drift  clays.  If  the  destroyed  world 
possessed  no  sedimentary  rocks,  then  the  entire  material 
of  the  comet  would  consist  of  granitic  stones  and  dust 
such  as  constitutes  clays. 

The  stones  are  reduced  to  a  small  size  by  the  constant 
attrition  : 

"  The  stones  of  the  '  till '  are  not  of  the  largest  ;  indeed, 
bowlders  above  four  feet  in  diameter  are  comparatively 
seldom  met  with  in  the  till."  \ 

And  this  theory  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
eminent  German  geologist,  Dr.  Hahn,  has  recently  dis- 
covered an  entire  series  of  organic  remains  in  meteoric 
stones,  of  the  class  called  ahrondites,  and  which  he  iden- 
tifies as  belonging  to  classes  of  sponges,  corals,  and  cri- 
noids.  Dr.  Weinland,  another  distinguished  German, 
corroborates  these  discoveries  ;  and  he  has  also  found 
fragments  in  these  stones  very  much  like  the  youngest 
marine  chalk  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  he  thinks  he 
sees,  under  the  microscope,  traces  of  vegetable  growth. 
Francis  Birgham  says  : 


"  American  Cyclopaedia,"  article  "  Clay." 
f  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  10. 
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"  The  aluminous  minerals  contained  in  granite  rocks 
are  feldspar,  mica,  and  hornblende.  .  .  .  Mica  and  horn- 
blende generally  contain  considerable  oxide  of  iron,  while 
feldspar  usually  yields  only  a  trace  or  none.  Therefore 
clays  which  are  derived  from  feldspar  are  light-colored  or 
white,  while  those  partially  made  up  of  decomposed  mica 
or  hornblende  are  dark,  either  bluish  or  red."  * 

The  tail  of  the  comet  seems  to  be  perpetually  in  mo- 
tion. It  is,  says  one  writer,  "continually  c/i<ui</in</  an<) 
fi/ctiKitiny  as  vaporous  masses  of  cloud-like  structure 
might  be  conceived  to  do,  and  in  some  instances  there  has 
been  a  strong  appearance  even  of  an  undulating  move- 
ment." \ 

The  great  comet  of  1858,  Donati's  comet,  which  many 
now  living  will  well  remember,  and  which  was  of  such  size 
that  when  its  head  was  near  our  horizon  the  extremity  of 
the  tail  reached  nearly  to  the  zenith,  illustrated  this  con- 
tinual movement  of  the  material  of  the  tail  ;  that  append- 
age shrank  and  enlarged  millions  of  miles  in  length. 

Mr.  Lockyer  believed  that  he  saw  in  Coggia's  comet 
the  evidences  of  a  whirling  motion — 

"  In  which  the  regions  of  greatest  brightness  were 
caused  by  the  different  coils  cutting,  or  appearing  to  cut, 
<•<«•/!  of /!<>)•,  and  so  in  these  parts  leading  to  compression 
or  condensation,  and  frequent  collision  of  the  luminous 
particles" 

Gibers  saw  in  a  comet's  tail — 

"  A  sudden  flash  and  pulsation  of  light  which  vibrated 
for  several  seconds  through  it,  and  the  tail  appeared  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  pulsations  of  light  to  be  length- 
ened by  several  degrees  and  then  again  contracted."  * 


*  "American  Cyclopedia,"  article  "Clay." 
f  "Edinburgh  Review,"  October,  1874,  p.  208. 
j  "  Cosmos,"  vol.  i,  p.  143. 
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The  very  fact  that  these  waves  of  motion  run  through 
the  tail  of  the  comet,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  expanding 
and  contracting  on  an  immense  scale,  is  conclusive  proof 
that  it  is  composed  of  small,  adjustable  particles.  The 
writer  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  speaking  of  the 
extraordinary  comet  of  1843,  says  : 

"As  the  comet  moves  past  the  great  luminary,  it  sweeps 
round  its  tail  as  a  sword  may  be  conceived  to  be  held  out 
at  arm's-length,  and  then  waved  round  the  head,  from  one 
side  to  the  opposite.  But  a  sword  with  a  blade  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  miles  long  must  be  a  somewhat 
awkward  weapon  to  brandish  round  after  this  fashion. 
Its  point  would  have  to  sweep  through  a  curve  stretching 
out  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  miles  ;  and,  even 
with  an  allowance  of  two  hours  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  movement,  the  flash  of  the  weapon  wrould  be  of 
such  terrific  velocity  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  con- 
ceive how  any  blade  of  connected  material  substance  eould 
bear  the  strain  of  the  stroke.  Even  with  a  blade  that 
possessed  the  coherence  and  tenacity  of  iron  or  steel,  the 
case  would  be  one  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  molecular 
cohesion  to  deal  with.  But  that  difficulty  is  almost  infi- 
nitely increased  when  it  is  a  substance  of  much  lower  co- 
hesive tenacity  than  either  iron  or  steel  that  has  to  be 
subjected  to  the  strain. 

"There  would  be,  at  least,  some  mitigation  of  this 
difficulty  if  it  were  lawful  to  assume  that  the  substance 
which  is  subjected  to  this  strain  was  not  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  ponderable  existence  ;  if  there  were  room  for  the 
notion  that  comets  and  their  tails,  which  have  to  be  bran- 
dished in  such  a  stupendous  fashion,  were  sky- sped  res, 
immaterial  phantoms,  unreal  visions  of  that  negative 
shadow-kind  which  has  been  alluded  to.  This,  however, 
unfortunately,  is  not  a  permissible  alternative  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  great  underlying  and  indis- 
pensable fact  that  the  comet  comes  rushing  up  toward  the 
sun  out  of  space,  and  then  shoots  round  that  great  cen- 
ter of  attraction  by  the  force  of  its  own  acquired  and 
ever-increasing  impetuosity  ;  the  fact  that  it  is  obedient 
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must  conceive  of  some  way  whereby,  as  soon  as  the  sand 
is  formed,  it  is  removed  from  the  stones  while  the  work  of 
attrition  goes  on.  This  process  we  can  conceive  of  in  a 
comet,  if  the  finer  detritus  is  constantly  carried  back  and 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  size  of  its  particles. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning  :  let  one  place  any  hard  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  large  fragments,  in  a  mortar,  and 
proceed  to  reduce  it  with  a  pestle  to  a  fine  powder.  The 
work  proceeds  rapidly  at  first,  until  a  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial is  triturated  ;  you  then  find  that  the  pulverized 
part  has  packed  around  and  protected  the  larger  frag- 
ments, and  the  work  is  brought  to  a  stand-still,  You 
have  to  remove  the  finer  material  if  you  would  crush  the 
pieces  that  remain. 

The  sea  does  not  separate  the  sand  from  the  gravel  ; 
it  places  all  together  at  elevations  where  the  waves  can 
not  reach  them  : 

"  Waves  or  shallow  soundings  have  some  transporting 
power  ;  and,  as  they  always  move  toward  the  land,  their 
action  is  landward.  They  thus  beat  back,  little  by  little, 
any  </<  tritiix  in  the  waters,  preventing  that  loss  to  conti- 
nents or  islands  which  would  take  place  if  it  were  carried 
out  to  sea."  * 

The  pebbles  and  gravel  are  soon  driven  by  the  waves 
up  the  shore,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  further  wear;f 
and  "the  rivers  carry  otih/  xilt  t<>  tin- 


The  brooks  and  rivers  produce  much  more  gravel  than 
the  sea-shore  : 

"The  detritus  brought  down  by  rivers  is  vastly  greater 
in  quantity  than  the  stones,  sand,  or  clay  produced  by  the 
wear  of  the  coasts."  * 

*  Dana's  "  Text  Book,"  p.  288.  f  Ibid.,  p.  291.  \  Ibid.,  p.  302. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  290. 
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Hut  it  wouhl  l»e  ahsunl  to  suppose  that  th-  IM-.IH  of 
rivers  could  hav«  fumi-he-l  tin-  immeasurahh-  volumes  of 
gravel  found  over  a  great  part  of  tin-  \\orl.i  in  the  .Irift- 
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VI.  No  such  clays  are  now  being  formed  under  glaciers 
.or  Arctic  ice-sheets. 

VII.  These  clays  were  ground  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  comet  by  the  endless  changes  of  position  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  composed  as  it  flew  through  space, 
during  its  incalculable  journeys  in  the  long  reaches  of 
time. 

VIII.  The  earth-supplies  of  gravel  are  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  gravel  of  the  drift-deposits. 

IX.  Neither  sea-beach  nor  rivers  produce  stones  like 
those  found  in  the  Drift. 

I  pass  now  to  the  next  question. 
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And  this  dues  not  include  the  monstrous  fiery  wander- 
ers who  may  come  to  visit  us,  bringing  their  relations 


ORBITS  OF  THE  PERIODIC  COMETS. 

along,  from  outside  the  solar  system — a  sort  of  celestial 
immigrants  whom  no  anti-Chinese  legislation  can  keep 
away. 

Says  Guillemin  : 

"  Leaving  mere  re-appearances  out  of  the  question,  new 
comets  are  constantly  found  to  <irrire  from  tin  <1<  ntli*  of 
space,  describing  around  the  sun  orbits  which  testify  to 
the  attractive  power  of  that  radiant  body  ;  and,  for  the 
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"  III    the     \i  Hirt      llj.J,! 

••arth  th.it  it  woiiM  ha\  .  -1  the  len«jth  of  the 

sidereal  year  \>\  tin.  I  i,,.,  .,,  ,  o,,al  to 

1    this    MOM    COmet    did    strik,     ..in     f.  -llo\v-|.lanet. 
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"In  the  years  1767  and  1779  Lexell's  comet  passed 
though  the  midst  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  became  en- 
tangled temporarily  among  them.  But  not  one  of  the  sat- 
ellites altered  its  movements  to  the  extent  of  a  hair's- 
breadth,  or  of  a  tenth  of  an  instant."  * 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  had  no  glasses 
then,  and  have  none  now,  that  could  tell  us  what  were  the 
effects  of  this  visitation  upon  the  surface  of  Jupiter  or  its 
moons.  The  comet  might  have  covered  Jupiter  one  hun- 
dred feet — yes,  one  hundred  miles — thick  with  gravel  and 
clay,  and  formed  clouds  of  its  seas  five  miles  in  thick- 
ness, without  our  knowing  anything  about  it.  Even  our 
best  telescopes  can  only  perceive  on  the  moon's  surface — 
which  is,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant from  us — objects  of  very  great  size,  while  Jupiter 
is  sixteen  hundred  times  farther  away  from  us  than  the 
moon. 

But  it  is  known  that  Lexell's  comet  was  very  much 
demoralized  by  Jupiter.  It  first  came  within  the  influ- 
ence of  that  planet  in  1767  ;  it  lost  its  original  orbit,  and 
went  bobbing  around  Jupiter  until  1779,  when  it  became 
entangled  with  Jupiter's  moons,  and  then  it  lost  its  orbit 
again,  and  was  whisked  off  into  infinite  space,  never  more, 
perhaps,  to  be  seen  by  human  eyes.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  an  event  which  thus  demoralized  the  comet 
may  have  caused  it  to  cast  down  a  considerable  part  of  its 
material  on  the  face  of  Jupiter  ? 

Encke's  comet  revolves  around  the  sun  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  twelve  hundred  and  five  days,  and,  strange  to  say — 

"The  period  of  its  revolution  is  constantly  diminish- 
ing. ;  so  that,  if  this  progressive  diminution  always  fol- 
lows the  same  rate,  the  time  when  the  comet,  continually 

*  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  October,  1874,  p.  205, 
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The  mind  fails  to  grasp  these  figures.  Solar  space  is 
hardly  large  enough  for  such  gyrations. 

Aud  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  enormous  creat- 
ure actually  <//vr.v<7  tin  ^trrfttrc  of  fin  xu/i. 

And  it  is  supposed  that  this  monster  of  184»>,  which 
was  first  seen  in  1668,  returned,  and  was  seen  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  in  1880 — that  is  to  say,  it  came  back  in 
thirty-seven  years  instead  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years.  Whereupon  Mi*.  Proctor  remarked  : 

"  If  already  the  comet  experiences  such  resistance  in 
passing  through  the  corona  when  at  its  nearest  to  the 
sun  that  its  period  undergoes  a  marked  diminution,  the 
effect  must  of  necessity  be  increased  at  each  return,  and 
after  only  a  few.  possibly  one  or  two,  circuits,  the  comet 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  sun." 

On  October  10,  1880,  Lewis  Swift,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  discovered  a  comet  which  has  proved  to  be  of 
peculiar  interest.  From  its  first  discovery  it  lias  pre- 
sented no  brilliancy  of  appearance,  for,  during  its  period 
of  visibility,  a  telescope  of  considerable  power  was  neces- 
sary to  observe  it.  Since  this  comet,  when  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  earth,  was  very  faint  indeed,  its  dimensions 
must  be  quite  moderate. 

The  illustration  on  page  88  gives  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
and  the  orbit  of  this  comet,  and  shows  how  closely  they 
approached  each  other;  when  at  its  nearest,  the  comet 
was  only  distant  from  the  earth  (H3  of  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun. 

It  comes  back  in  eleven  years,  or  in  1891. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  188i,  a  comet  of  great  brilliancy 
flashed  suddenly  into  view.  It  was  unexpected,  and  ad- 
vanced with  tremendous  rapidity.  The  illustration  on 
page  80  will  show  how  its  flight  intersected  the  orbit  of 
the  earth.  At  its  nearest  point,  June  19th,  it  was  distant 
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the  earth  might  produce  but  trifling  results.  Others, 
again,  are  constructed  on  an  extraordinary  scale  ;  but 
even  the  largest  of  these  may  be  but  children  compared 
with  the  monsters  that  wander  through  space  on  orbits 
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that  penetrate  the  remotest  regions  of  the  solar 

ami  •  '1  it. 

ion  wc»  coiitfidrr  tin-   million*  of  mim-t«.   annuid    u>, 
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U>  lay  that  ilurini:  tin-  la-t  tliirtx  thousan.l,  fifty 
aand,  or  om-  lnm.lrv.1  th.-u-.m-l  \  run*,  one  of  tin-.  .  1 1  .it  i. 
liiiiiiii:irii-.  with  blazing  front  and  ttain  ••!'  dtobrt^  mav 
not  ^ave  conn  in  «'i.llisi,,n  witli  th»-  •  arth  ? 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   CONSEQUENCES   TO    THE  EARTH. 

Ix  this  chapter  I  shall  try  to  show  what  effect  the  con- 
t  ict  of  a  comet  must  have  had  upon  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

I  shall  ask  the  reader  to  follow  the  argument  closely  : 
first,  that  lie  may  see  whether  any  part  of  the  theory  is 
inconsistent  with  the  well-established  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  may  bear  the  several 
stej)s  in  his  memory,  as  he  will  find,  as  we  proceed,  that 
every  detail  of  the  m!<//ift/  catasfiropJie  /KIS  ltwn.  y>/v.sv/w</ 
in  the  legends  of  mankind,  and  precisely  in  the  order  in 
which  reason  tells  us  they  must  have  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  time 
to  say  precisely  how  the  contact  took  place  ;  whether  the 
head  of  the  comet  fell  into  or  approached  close  to  the 
sun,  like  the  comet  of  1843,  and  then  swung  its  mighty 
tail,  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  in  length,  moving  at  a 
rate  almost  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light,  around  through 
a  great  arc,  and  swept  past  the  earth  ; — the  earth,  as  it 
were,  going  through  the  midst  of  the  tail,  which  would 
extend  for  a  vast  distance  beyond  and  around  it.  In 
this  movement,  the  side  of  the  earth,  facing  the  advance 
of  the  tail,  would  receive  and  intercept  the  mass  of  mate- 
rial— stones,  gravel,  and  the  finely-ground-up-dust  which, 
compacted  by  water,  is  now  clay — which  came  in  eon- 
tact  with  it,  while  the  comet  would  sail  off  into  space, 
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demoralized,  perhaps,  in    its  orbit,    lik«-    I..  \«ir>   comet 
when   it   becmme  entaii-l"!    with   .lupitn^    IU.M.HH.   hut 
«hnrn  of  a  comparatively  email  |,orti..n  ..f  it*  MI'., stance. 
The  f..',.  "graving  will   illu-trat.-  my  meaning. 

I  can  not  j  approximately,  the  proportions  of  t IK- 
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\  \  have  not  «lrawn  th<  M  a  scale  large 
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permanently  the  climate  of  our  globe  ;  and  to  this  cause 
we  might  look  also  for  the  great  cracks  and  breaks  in  the 
earth's  surface,  which  constitute  the  fiords  of  the  sea-coast 
and  the  trap-extrusions  of  the  continents  ;  and  here,  too, 


THE  GREAT  COMET  OF  Is 


might  be  the  cause  of  those  mighty  excavations,  hundreds 
of  feet  deep,  in  which  are  now  the  Great  Lakes  of  Amer- 
ica, and  from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  great  cracks  radiate 
out  in  all  directions,  like  the  fractures  in  a  pane  of  glass 
where  a  stone  has  struck  it. 

The  cavities  in  which  rest  the  Great  Lakes  have  been 
attributed  to  the  ice-sheet,  but  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  an  ice-sheet  could  dig  out  and  root  out  a  hole, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lake  Superior,  nine  hundred  feet  deep  ! 


' 

And.  if  it  «li'I  this  why  were  not  similar  holes  exca 
wherever  there  were  ice-sheet** — to  wit,  all  over  the  n..rth- 
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certainly  was  ,  •.  if  ,l,t.  rea.h-r  will  turn   to  the 
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illustration  which  constitutes  the  frontispiece  of  this  vol- 
ume, and  the  foregoing  engraving  on  page  93,  he  will 
see  that  the  Drift  is  deposited  on  the  earth,  as  it  might 
have  been  if  it  had  suddenly  fallen  from  the  heavens  ; 
that  is,  it  is  on  one  side  of  the  globe — to  wit,  the  side 
that  faced  the  comet  as  it  came  on.  I  think  this  map  is 
substantially  accurate.  There  is,  however,  an  absence  of 
authorities  as  to  the  details  of  the  drift-distribution.  But, 
if  my  theory  is  correct,  the  Drift  probably  fell  at  once. 
If  it  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in  falling,  the  diurnal 
revolution  would,  in  turn,  have  presented  all  sides  of  the 
earth  to  it,  and  the  Drift  would  be  found  everywhere. 
And  this  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  rapid 
movements  of  comets.  They  travel,  as  I  have  shown,  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  per  second  ; 
this  is  equal  to  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  miles 
per  minute,  and  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  miles  per  hour  ! 

And  this  accords  with  what  we  know  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Drift.  It  came  with  terrific  force.  It  smashed 
the  rocks  ;  it  tore  them  up  ;  it  rolled  them  over  on  one 
another  ;  it  drove  its  material  into  the  underlying  rocks  ; 
"  it  indented  it  into  them,"  says  one  authority,  already 
quoted. 

It  was  accompanied  by  inconceivable  winds — the  hur- 
ricanes and  cyclones  spoken  of  in  many  of  the  legends. 
Hence  we  find  the  loose  material  of  the  original  surface 
gathered  up  and  carried  into  the  drift-material  proper  ; 
hence  the  Drift  is  whirled  about  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
Hence  it  fell  on  the  earth  like  a  great  snow-storm  driven 
by  the  wind.  It  drifted  into  all  hollows  ;  it  was  not  so 
thick  on,  or  it  was  entirely  absent  from,  the  tops  of  hills  ; 
it  formed  tails,  precisely  as  snow  does,  on  the  leeward 
side  of  all  obstructions.  Glacier-ice  is  slow  and  plastic, 
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••  If    HI-,-!!!*    I..    h:t  it     is 

lianl  tii  -«  t  li«'-  l...riM'    I- 

AJ«  a  riil«-  it  i>  .juitr  unMiaf  itir.l,  hut  tru-rs  ••!'   l>c«li|in^  ar«- 
imt  iiucoiuiii.Mi." 

•.tain-  w«.ni  t«.-«-iU,  ami 

•lu-ll*.   hmki-ii.   ••rii-hi-il.   ;ui'l  -.iiu.-tiiiii".    it    «-i»n- 

rc.l  i;i  lit 

Iii  -Imrt.  '  >  a-  if  it  •  -  atnl  -n-at   whirls 

of   tin-   Kiinr   in.it.  -rial    |  ii|.    1,\   thr  cy 

clone*  mod  mi-  th  l-l.-.-k-.  root 

niU,  earth,  |H«at.   u   I  1  uj.  \\itl 

•  n-at  Ice  Agi',"p.  18. 
•*n  CydoprdU,"  v    1    H,  p.  1  U. 
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ble  force  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  poured  down 
pell-mell  on  top  of  the  first  deposit  of  true  "till." 

In  England  ninety-four  per  cent  of  these  stones  found 
in  this  bowlder-clay  are  "  stranger  "  stones  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  drainage  area  in  which  they  are 
found,  but  must  have  been  carried  there  from  great  dis- 
tances. 

But  how  about  the  markings,  the  stria?,  on  the  face  of 
the  surface-rocks  below  the  Drift  ?  The  answer  is  plain. 
Debris,  moving  at  the  rate  of  a  million  miles  an  hour, 
would  produce  just  such  markings. 

Dana  says  : 

"  The  sands  carried  by  the  winds  when  passing  over 
rocks  sometimes  wear  them  xntootJi,  or  cover  them  with 
scratches  a>«l  fnrmii'x,  as  observed  by  W.  P.  Blake  on 
granite  rocks  at  the  Pass  of  San  Bernardino,  in  California. 
Even  quartz  was  polished  and  garnets  were  left  project- 
ing upon  pedicels  of  feldspar.  Limestone  was  so  much 
worn  as  to  look  as  if  the  surface  had  been  removed  by 
solution.  Similar  effects  have  been  observed  by  Winehell 
in  the  Grand  Traverse  region,  Michigan.  Glass  in  the 
windows  of  houses  on  Cape  Cod  sometimes  has  holes 
worn  through  it  by  the  same  means.  The  hint  from  nat- 
ure has  led  to  the  use  of  sand,  driven  by  a  blast,  with  or 
without  steam,  for  cutting  and  engraving  glass,  and  even 
for  cutting  and  carving  granite  and  other  hard  rocks."* 

Gratacaj)  describes  the  rock  underneath  the  "till"  as 
"polished  ;ind  oftentimes  lustrous. Mf 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  it  be  true  that  iH-hrix,  driven  by 
a  terrible  force,  could  have  scratched  and  dented  the 
rocks,  could  it  have  made  long,  continuous  lines  and 
grooves  upon  them  ?  But  the  fact  is,  the  striae  on  the 
face  of  the  rocks  covered  by  the  Drift  are  not  continu- 

*  Dana's  "  Text-Book,"  p.  275. 

f  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  January,  1878,  p.  320. 
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out  ;  they  do  in.  i  iii-  1  1.  ate  a  steady  and  constant  pressure, 
such  a*  woul.l  r—  ult  \\  li.-n-  :i  mountainous  mass  of  ice  had 
caught  a  rock  an>l  held  it,  a>  it  «i-re.  in  its  mighty  haml. 
OHM  h-Mini:  it  steadily,  had  scon-.  1  tlu-  n.rks  with 
it  as  it  moved  forward 

.lie  groove  if  of  irregular  depth.  it*.  tl--«>r  ri-inur  and 
falling,  a-*  though  hitrh.  unvd  \vlu-n  it    MM  tir-? 

,-l)ix,.|    ii.  or    IMMIIU' 

thrown  11  j.  -  along  it- 

What  other  results  would  follow  at  on,  •••  t'r-.m  contact 

Ultl.  thr  rum. 

have  seen  that,  t«»  |.r<»]iicc  tin-  ).hrn..mcn:i  of  tin* 
Olacial  age,  it  was  absolutely  n.-crsMiry  that  it   \\\\\^\  ha\c 

been  preceded  by  a  |>.  n...|  ..i"  li.  .  n.mgh  to  va- 

all   tin-  streams  and  lakes  an  1  a  large  part  of  tin- 

ocean.     And  we  have  seen  that  no  m<  n>  i.  .  -liy|..,th,  ,ix 

gives  us  any  <•!,  \\  t<>  th<-  .  an-.-  «•!'  thi-. 

\\      ,    1  •  '   funiMi  us  with  »u<-h  lu-at  V     L«-t  IIH- 

call  ari-.thrr  uiturss  to  the  -tan-l  : 

In  the  great  work  -  lilh-inin.  aln-a«l\  .it.-l. 

m  read 


•us  priivnl  that  the  light  of 

•  •      ,   •    I-  .!     rf  li  ml,  borvowx  i  from  th.-  -un. 
Kutmayt!  kbo  poiMM  a  Bgb  t  of  their  o  wn  f    An-l. 

on  thi*  la>t  h\  ;  jhtn,-^  0  i  kin-1 

of  phosphoresci  n  «••-.  .,r  t..  tin-  -tat<-  "f  iii«'an-l«-x,.rn.T  of  thr 

UI.lrsC.-nt. 

o- 


the  small  ne^wo-  -  \\..nl.l  i-lii; 

•    \vith    the   earth    only  ..n.-  elein.-ut    of 

•ll-l    iinlx    e-.ra|H-   tl  .. 

<  run  into  a  n  -lit  t  Hi 
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one  of  being  calcined  in  a  many  days'  passage  through 
<ui  immense  furnace" '* 

Here  we  have  a  good  deal  more  heat  than  is  necessary 
to  account  for  that  vaporization  of  the  seas  of  the  globe 
which  seems  to  have  taken  place  during  the  Drift  Age. 

But  similar  effects  might  be  produced,  in  another  way, 
even  though  the  heat  of  the  comet  itself  was  inconsider. 
able. 

Suppose  the  comet,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  to  have  fallen 
into  the  sun.  The  arrested  motion  would  be  converted 
into  heat.  The  material  would  feed  the  combustion  of 
the  sun.  Some  have  theorized  that  the  sun  is  maintained 
by  the  fall  of  cometic  matter  into  it.  What  would  be 
the  result  ? 

Mr.  Proctor  notes  that  in  1866  a  star,  in  the  constel- 
lation Northern  Cross,  suddenly  shone  with  eight  hundred 
tlnn'x  /fa  former  hcter,  afterward  rapidly  diminishing  in 
luster.  In  1876  a  new  star  in  the  constellation  Cygnus 
became  visible,  subsequently  fading  again  so  as  to  be 
only  perceptible  by  means  of  a  telescope  ;  the  luster  of 
this  star  must  have  increased  from  five  hundred  to  in<n»>/ 
thousand  tim<  *. 

Mr.  Proctor  claims  that  should  our  sun  similarly  in- 
crease in  luster  even  one  hundred-fold,  the  Blowing  heat 
would  destroy  all  vegetable  and  animal  life  on  earth. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  our  way  to  heat 
enough,  if  we  concede  that  a  comet  really  struck  the 
earth  or  fell  into  the  sun.  The  trouble  is  in  the  other 
direction — we  would  have  too  much  heat. 

We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  there  is  evidence  in  our 
rocks  that  in  two  different  ages  of  the  world,  millions  of 
years  before  the  Drift  period,  the  whole  surface  of  the 

*  "  The  Heavens,"  p.  260. 
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earth  was  actually  fused  and  incite*!.  pr..l.al>l\  1>\ 

.  ..-.•  i.  r 

Thi*  earth  Q| 
there  l«  enough  inflamm  ihle  an-1  .  -Material  ah- .11! 

hreds  at  any  monu-nt. 
H    Lyell  quotes,  approvingly,  tin-  tli-.n- 
Pliny:    "It    i*   an  amazeim-nt    th;J    ,,ur    U«T],|.  -,,   full  of 

Mihle  element**,  Bland*  a  m-  rnent  IIIK  \  |.!-  >•!, -,|." 
It    nc«-«U   )»ut    an    intiniti  -iiiial   ;  the  .jiiantity 

.  ifi-n    in    tin-    air    »••    |.i".|u  .i:-ti..n    whi.h 

\\..ul«l  inrlt  all  •  ii.  ->••«•!  Itiirn-  likr  a 

candle-wick.      Nay,    it    U    n«»t    iuTr--:iry    t<»    iiu-n-ast-  tin- 
aiii'iunt  «»t  r  t.i  j.r.Mlur,-   tt-crihlr  n-<ult-. 

It  ba> 
phere,  OIK    fifth,  or  a  Htraturn  of  nine   mile-  in  thiekn.--. 

A  ;«•!•  e..|iVuKio|l. 

ulu.  li  \\»iili|  ,-\.n    partially  (JisaiTanp  M  this 

•   i'!--i:.  atfi   »en<|   an   incrcase<l  quantity  • 
the   heavi.  ii.  \voiiM  \\  rap  everything   in 

flame*.    Or  the  same  effects  mi^ht  f. .ll..\\  from  any  great 

Change     ill     the     e'lll-titlltii'll     ••!'     I  <•!      the     \V..r|.|. 

ii  ami  one  part 
of  hydro^rn        "  The    inten-.evt    h 

.    l.\    th.-  eouil,i|sti,,n  of   llu-e  t\\«. 

jrmiMii."      An. I    !  ri.ila.lelphia.    foui:.| 

that  the  eomhinat  ion    whi.h    pi..,|ure.l    the   intetiv,  M  heat 
wa«  that  in  \\hi«h  the  two  gases  were  /'•/  '//•   /•/•".' 

•    this  \.-i.f    h,  at.  \\h«-th.  r  it 

Bj     |    IV 

ceded  the  f.ill  of  th,.  ,/,  .  ,,:,,, 

or  a  few  hour-      \\ .    ban    Men  UK 
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described  as  lustrous.  The  heat  may  not  have  been 
great  enough  to  melt  them — it  may  merely  have  softened 
them  ;  but  when  the  mixture  of  clay,  gravel,  striated 
rocks,  and  earth-sweepings  fell  and  rested  on  them,  they 
were  at  once  hardened  and  almost  baked  ;  and  thus  we 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  the  u  till,"  which  lies  next  to 
the  rocks,  is  so  hard  and  tough,  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  Drift,  that  it  is  impossible  to  blast  it,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  even  to  pick  it  to  pieces;  it  is  more  feared  by 
workmen  and  contractors  than  any  of  the  true  rocks. 

Professor  Hartt  shows  that  there  is  evidence  that 
some  cause,  prior  to  but  closely  connected  with  the  Drift, 
did  decompose  the  surface-rocks  underneath  the  Drift 
to  great  depths,  changing  their  chemical  composition  and 
appearance.  Professor  Hartt  says  : 

"  In  Brazil,  and  in  the  United  States  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  city,  the  surface-rocks,  under  the  Drift,  are 
decomposed  from  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  to  that  of  a 
hundred  feet.  The  feldspar  lias  /><///  <-<»/rirt<-I  Into  .s-/W/V, 
and  the  mica  /n(*  i»irt>'il  n*tth  /As  iron"  * 

Professor  Hartt  tries  to  account  for  this  metamorpho- 
sis by  supposing  it  to  have  been  produced  by  warm  rains  ! 
But  why  should  there  be  warm  rains  at  this  particular 
period?  And  why,  if  warm  rains  occurred  in  all  ages, 
were  not  all  the  earlier  rocks  similarly  changed  while  they 
were  at  the  surface  ? 

Heusser  and  Clarez  suppose  this  decomposition  of  the 
rocks  to  be  due  to  nitric  acid.  But  where  did  the  nitric 
acid  come  from  ? 

In  short,  here  is  the  proof  of  the  presence  on  the  earth, 
just  before  the  Drift  struck  it,  of  that  conflagration  which 
we  shall  find  described  in  so  many  legends. 


*  "  The  Geology  of  Brazil,"  p.  25. 
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And  certainly  the  presence  of  ice  could  not  .1,0.1,1 

p<Me  rocks  a  hundred  t««t  deep,  and  change  tin -ir  <  h< m- 
ical  constitut'i'-n.  N.-tlnn-  I'Ml  hi.it  .-..ill. I  <1»  it. 

•    we  have  Been  that    tin-  comet   is  self-luminous  — 
that    i-.    it    i-    in    ]>n>ceS8   of   i-«.mhiMi..n  :     it    emit*   great 
gushes  and  spouts  of  luminouM  gases  ;  its  nin-h-n-  i- 
•|.--l  in  a  cloak  of  gases.     What  effect  would  these  gases 
have  upon  our  atm 

•iestructi\c  to   animal    lit'.-.      Ilui 

it  doe*  not  follow  that  they  would  <-(.v«-r  tin-  \Jiolc  c.irih. 
If  tlu-y  did,  all  lift-  inu^t  have  ct-aM-d.  Thry  may  have 
falh-n  in  pla<v>  h.-n-  and  tlu-rr,  in  £ivat  shr«-t^  ..i  j.atcln-, 
and  have  caused,  until  tlu-y  hurnrd  tln'iiiM-lvc-  out,  the 
conflagrations  which  the  tradition-  tell  us  accompanied 

th.  •/(-.. it  dinttcr, 

Secondly,  by  adding  increased  pr<'porti..n-  to   voiin-  <.| 
the   «  I'M. -\     may    have    helped 

t..  produce  the  marke.l  difference  hetween  the  prr-u'lacial 
ir  prc-ciit  dii 

NN'h.it  did  these  gates '..MH~t  of? 

!!•  '  .   <  «»tllC»8   tO 

OUr  aid.       \\\    It    u  ,     are    ahle    to    tell    tin-  elements  ti 

1    iii    let!  .    l.y   it    we    ha-  6   learned 

that   comets  are  in  part  self-luminous,  and   in   part    ^hine 

'•  cted   lijrht  •  f  the  -.mi  ;   l.y  it  \\.  0   aide 

th.-  very  gases  that  are  in  a  state  «f  .-.mi.u-tion 

h  .  DOM  la 

•.Teat   u«.rk*  I    find  a  i-ul    (M0  next  page) 
compt  Kpectra  of  «arl..,ti  \\ith   the   li.jht    emitted 

i-.-        \\     i.l.ecke%>    comet    and 

r<*  we  tee  that  the  self -luminous  parts  of    ill,-,    <<>Mi 
\  •       -,, 
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ets  burned  with  substantially  the  same  spectrum  as  that 
emitted  by  burning  carbon.  The  inference  is  irresistible 
that  these  comets  were  wrapped  in  great  masses  of  carbon 
in  a  state  of  combustion.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Dr.  Schellen. 

Padre  Secchi,  the  great  Roman  astronomer,  examined 
Dr.  Winnecke's  comet  on  the  21st  of  June,  1868,  and  con- 

Golar  Gpectrum 
Kb  F 

III  ~ 


1000         noo          1200 


1400          1500          1000 


Spectrum  of  Carbon  in  Olive-Oil. 

m 


Spectrum  of  Carbon  in  defiant  Gas 


Winnecke's  Comet  II.     1868. 


Erorsen's  Comet  I.     1868. 


eluded  that  the  light  from  the  self-luminous  part  was  pro- 
duced by  carbureted  hydrogen. 

We  shall  see  that  the  legends  of  the  different  races 
speak  of  the  poison  that  accompanied  the  comet,  and  by 
which  great  multitudes  were  slain  ;  the  very  waters  that 
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fimt  flowed  through  the  Drift,  we  an-  told,  were  poison- 
ous. We  have  but  t-  renieinU-r  that  earlmn -ted  h\dr«»- 
gen  IB  the  deadly  tin-  .lain),  of  tin-  miner-  1-  n-ali/e  what 
effect  great  gusts  of  it  imixt  have  had  on  animal  life. 

We  are  told*  that  it  burn-  wirli  a  <j-U.»r  flame  \\hen 
.ul.jeetcd  to  great  heat,  and  some  of  the  legends,  we  will 
see  hereafter,  speak  of  the  "  yellow  hair"  of  the  comet 
that  struck  the  earth. 

And  we  are  further  told  that,  "when  it,  rarlmivh-.l 
li\.lr.i.ji -n.  i>  mixrd  in  due  i>roj...rt i..u  with  oxyp-n  01 
atmospheric  air,  a  compound  is  produced  \slii*  )>  explodes 
with  tin- rl«<  trie  spark  or  the  approach  ot  tlanu-."  An- 
other form  of  carbureted  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas,  is  dea-lly 
to  life,  burns  with  awhile  light,  and  when  mixed  with 
three  or  four  volumes  of  oxygen,  or  ten  or  t\\« 
air,  it  explode*  with  terrific  viol. 

We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  many  of  the  leU'.-ii.|-  tell 
us  that,  as  the  comet  approached  the  earth,  tl 
entered  our  atmosphere  and  .•..ml.ined  with  it,  it  u'ave 
forth  world-appalling  noises,  thunders  )..  \..nd  all  earthly 
UTS,  roarings,  howling*,  and  hissings,  that  -h-.-.k  the 
gloho.  If  a  comet  did  rome.  surrounded  l»y  volume*  of 
carbureted  hydrogen,  or  carbon  combined  with  hvd 

•  mi-iit   it  reacheil  far  enough  int..  our  atm 
-uppl\   it  \\ith  tin-  !  amount  of  oxygen  or  atmos- 

air,  precisely  -u,-h  dreadful  (-\|.l.-i..n>  would  oc- 
cur, accompanied  by  noises  similar  to  those  ti- 
the legend*. 

Let  us  go  a  step  furtl 

Let  as  try  to  conceive  the  etV  kbc  fall  of  the 

material  of  the  e.,met  Up,,n  the  earth. 

We  have  seen  terrible  rain-storms,  hail-torm*.  snow- 


,..  77.', 
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storms  ;  but  fancy  a  storm  of  stones  and  gravel  and  clay- 
dust  ! — not  a  mere  shower  either,  but  falling  in  black 
masses,  darkening  the  heavens,  vast  enough  to  cover  the 
world  in  many  places  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness  ;  lev- 
eling valleys,  tearing  away  and  grinding  down  hills, 
changing  the  whole  aspect  of  the  habitable  globe.  With- 
out and  above  it  roars  the  earthquaking  voice  of  the  ter- 
rible explosions  ;  through  the  drifts  of  debris  glimpses 
are  caught  of  the  glaring  and  burning  monster  ;  while 
through  all  and  over  all  is  an  unearthly  heat,  under  which 
rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  springs,  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 

Now,  reader,  try  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  all  this 
description.  Do  not  merely  read  the  words.  To  read 
aright,  upon  any  subject,  you  must  read  below  the  words, 
above  the  words,  and  take  in  all  the  relations  that  sur- 
round the  words.  So  read  this  record. 

Look  out  at  the  scene  around  you.  Here  are  trees 
fifty  feet  high.  Imagine  an  instantaneous  descent  of 
granite-sand  and  gravel  sufficient  to  smash  and  crush 
these  trees  to  the  ground,  to  bury  their  trunks,  and  to 
cover  the  earth  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  elevation  to  which  their  tops  now  reach  !  And 
this  not  alone  here  in  your  garden,  or  over  your  farm, 
or  over  your  township,  or  over  your  county,  or  over 
your  State  ;  but  over  the  whole  continent  in  which  you 
dwell — in  short,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  habitable 
world  ! 

Are  there  any  words  that  can  draw,  even  faintly,  such 
a  picture — its  terror,  its  immensity,  its  horrors,  its  de- 
structiveness,  its  surpassal  of  all  earthly  experience  and 
imagination  ?  And  this  human  ant-hill,  the  world,  how 
insignificant  would  it  be  in  the  grasp  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe !  Its  laws,  its  temples,  its  libraries,  its  religions, 
its  armies,  its  mighty  nations,  would  be  but  as  the  veriest 
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stnhhle — «lric<l  gra«S  leave*,    ruhhish — cru-hed,  -ma-he«l, 

•hi-  hca\  en-rain  of  horrors. 

liutjo!  through  the  darkness,  the  wrctche-  m»t  1,, 
down  ami  u  helmed  in  the  dtbrit,  but  scurry i MI:  '»  mount- 

ivcs  for  refuge,  have  a  new  terror  :  the 
fr..m  li|.  to  lip.  -.Id  is  on  tin-  '." 

The  head  of  the  comet  *hed>  ,l,.wn  tire.  Its  gases 
have  fal UMI  in  •_'•«  at  volume-  ..n  tin-  «-:irtli  :  tlicy  i^nitr  ; 
:iini.l  thr  whirling  ami  ru>hing  of  th-  .:ht  in 

ties,  rises  the  glare  of  a  Titanic  conflagration.     Tin- 
win.U  beat  the  rocks  against   th  th.  \    j.ick   u|. 

.4and-heaps,  peat-beds,  and  bowlders,  an-i  whirl  ih.ni 
madly  in  tin-  air.  Tin-  lu-at  increases.  Tin-  r'm-r*.  tin- 
lakes,  the  ocean  itself,  evaporate. 

Ami  |MM»r  humanity  !      I'mrm-il.  l»rui^c«l,  wil-1.  i-ra/t-.l, 

,  blown   about  like   frath.-r^    in  the  huni 
hy    mighty    r»ck-.    tli.-y  jH-rish    hy  the  million  ;   :i 
few  only  reach   the    shelter  of    the   cav.  rn>  ;   ami    tli.n.r. 
glaring  backward,  look  out  over  the  ruin-  of  a  toll 
world. 

Ami    not    humanity    al.-n,-    l,;i,    tl.--l    to    the-e    iii.linj:- 
:   the  territie.l  ileiii/eiis  of    th<-    fore-t.  the  •|inne«.ti<- 

It,    uith    tlir    in-tinet    which    in 
ili  •  •  the    h'»UM-  of   men.  follow 

•    r.  •  M_'.  ••-      -I'.,   th.     ca\  ertia       \\  <    -hail    iM    all   thi-  «le 
picte.1  in  the  l,..j,-i,.l- 

The  firnt    effect  of   the   i:reat    heat   i-   the    \  apori/at  ion 
of  the  waters  of  the  earth  ;  hut  thin  is  arrest  «••  I  Ion-.- 
it  haii  complete. I  it-  work. 

inteiiHe — how  long  it  lasts,  who  -hall 
tell?     An  Arabian  legeml  imli.-ates  years. 

The  stones  having  ceased  to  fall,  the  f.  \\  \vh.>  have 
nsnapt  d — and  they  are  few  indeed,  for  mi  m  up 

for  ever  by  the  '  I  and  gravel  in  their  h'nlin.i:-i 
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and  on  many  others  the  convulsions  of  the  earth  have 
shaken  down  the  rocky  roofs  of  the  caves  —  the  few 
survivors  come  out,  or  dig  their  way  out,  to  look  upon  a 
changed  and  blasted  world.  No  cloud  is  in  the  sky,  no 
rivers  or  lakes  are  on  the  earth  ;  only  the  deep  springs 
of  the  caverns  are  left ;  the  sun,  a  ball  of  fire,  glares  in 
the  bronze  heavens.  It  is  to  this  period  that  the  Norse 
legend  of  Mimer's  well,  where  Odin  gave  an  eye  for  a 
drink  of  water,  refers. 

But  gradually  the  heat  begins  to  dissipate.  This  is  a 
signal  for  tremendous  electrical  action.  Condensation  com- 
mences. Never  has  the  air  held  such  incalculable  masses 
of  moisture  ;  never  has  heaven's  artillery  so  rattled  and 
roared  since  earth  began  !  Condensation  means  clouds. 
We  will  find  hereafter  a  whole  body  of  legends  about  "  the 
stealing  of  the  clouds  "  and  their  restoration.  The  veil 
thickens.  The  sun's  rays  are  shut  out.  It  grows  colder  ; 
more  condensation  follows.  The  heavens  darken.  Louder 
and  louder  bellows  the  thunder.  We  shall  see  the  light- 
nings represented,  in  myth  after  myth,  as  the  arrows  of 
the  rescuing  demi-god  who  saves  the  world.  The  heat 
has  carried  up  perhaps  one  fourth  of  all  the  water  of  the 
world  into  the  air.  Now  it  is  condensed  into  cloud. 
We  know  how  an  ordinary  storm  darkens  the  heavens. 
In  this  case  it  is  black  night.  A  pall  of  dense  cloud, 
many  miles  in  thickness,  enfolds  the  earth.  No  sun,  no 
moon,  no  stars,  can  be  seen.  "Darkness  is  on  the  face 
of  the  deep."  Day  has  ceased  to  be.  Men  stumble 
against  each  other.  All  this  we  shall  find  depicted  in 
the  legends.  The  overloaded  atmosphere  begins  to  dis- 
charge itself.  The  great  work  of  restoring  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  to  the  ocean  begins.  It  grows  colder — colder 
— colder.  The  pouring  rain  turns  into  snow,  and  settles 
on  all  the  uplands  and  north  countries  ;  snow  falls  on 


Till 

snow;  gigantie  -now-beds  ar  i.  uhieh  gradually 

Hnlidit  While  m>  mile-thi«k  lecndf 

Mediterranean  or   the   (iull  ••!    .Mexico,  -jlaei. -r-    in- 
trude into  all  the  va  i  'he   tl««n   and    fauna  of  the 

-ay.   only 
those  varieties  of   plants   and  animal-  mrvirc    in    ill-  —  - 

I  that  are  able  to  stand  the  cold,  ami  tlu-M-  \s  • 
rail  .i! 

In  tin-  inid-t  of  \\\\«  'larkiH-s  and   «-old   and  -IM»\\.  tlu- 
remoani-  <>t'  | r  huinunit\   u:mi  tin-  fact- of  tin- 

deoolated  world  ;  rtvablmg, awe-struck, but  tilK-<i  with  an 
insatiable  hunger  whicli  ban  <>n  :  li\in-j  M|>OII  the 

bark  -  d.  <>r  «m  the  hcdics 

of  tin-  animals  that  have  pri-Mird,  ami  rvcn  upon  one  an- 

othrr. 

All  \\\\-  w»-  shall  find  plainly  drj.i<-t<-«l    in   the   legends 
of  mankind,  as  we  i 

tdil\.  steadily-  for  day-,  \ve.-k-.  ni..ntli-. 
years — the  rains  and  snows  fall  :  and.  a>  the  elou-U  ar. 
drained.  tln-\  I.,T. .me  tlnnm-r  and  tliinm-r.  and  the  li-_jht 


It  has  now  grown  SO  light  that  the  wanden-r-  ••an 
mark  the  difference  hetue.ii  ni-jht  and  day.  "Ami  tin- 
evening  and  the  m..rnin-_r  ^  nH  day." 

Day  by  day  it  grows  1  -m.-r  :  the  );iled-up 

mows  t.e-in  to  mi-It.      It    is   an    a-_re  of  treniendoii*  tl U. 

All  I  hi-  lo\\-l  \ing  parts  of  the  «  oiitim  •;  •  I  \vilii 

l>rooks    become    ini-jhty     river-,    and    river-    are 

floods;  tl  n   into  l.y  the  waters, 

ranged,  piled    up    in    what  i-  called  the    -tratilie.l.  -.-<  -inl 
ary,  or  <  hamp  valleys  11 

out  of  th>  lay. 

•  ••  e-  and  grasses,  um-<>. 

_:    torrent-,    and    •  the    increasing 
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warmth,  begin  to  put  forth  green  leaves.  The  sad  and 
parti-colored  earth,  covered  with  white,  red,  or  blue  clays 
and  gravels,  once  more  wears  a  fringe  of  green. 

The  light  increases.  The  warmth  lifts  up  part  of  the 
water  already  cast  down,  and  the  outflow  of  the  steaming 
ice-fields,  and  pours  it  down  again  in  prodigious  floods.  It 
is  an  age  of  storms. 

The  people  who  have  escaped  gather  together.  They 
know  the  sun  is  coming  back.  They  know  this  desolation 
is  to  pass  away.  They  build  great  fires  and  make  human 
sacrifices  to  bring  back  the  sun.  They  point  and  guess 
where  he  will  appear  ;  for  they  have  lost  all  knowledge 
of  the  cardinal  points.  And  all  this  is  told  in  the  le- 
gends. 

At  last  the  great,  the  godlike,  the  resplendent  lumi- 
nary breaks  through  the  clouds  and  looks  again  upon  the 
wrecked  earth. 

Oh,  what  joy,  beyond  all  words,  comes  upon  those 
who  see  him  !  They  fall  upon  their  faces.  They  worship 
him  whom  the  dread  events  have  taught  to  recognize  as 
the  great  god  of  life  and  light.  They  burn  or  cast  down 
their  animal  gods  of  the  pre-glacial  time,  and  then  begins 
that  world-wide  worship  of  the  sun  which  has  continued 
down  to  our  own  times. 

And  all  this,  too,  we  shall  find  told  in  the  legends. 

And  from  that  day  to  this  we  live  under  the  influence 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  comet.  The  mild,  eternal 
summer  of  the  Tertiary  age  is  gone.  The  battle  between 
the  sun  and  the  ice-sheets  continues.  Every  north  wind 
brings  us  the  breath  of  the  snow  ;  every  south  wind  is  part 
of  the  sun's  contribution  to  undo  the  comet's  work.  A 
continual  amelioration  of  climate  has  been  going  on  since 
the  Glacial  age  ;  and,  if  no  new  catastrophe  falls  on  the 
earth,  our  remote  posterity  will  yet  see  the  last  snow-bank 


1 1  -.'  fill: 

of  Greenland   n  i-l  the  climate  of  the  Eocen«   n 

established  ni  Spit/.berj 

It  has  been  suggested  that  tin    warmth  of  il,, 

i-  -imply  the  effect  of  the  residual  heat  at 

.lini:    from   incandescence,  hut  many  !':»•  -t>   di- 

I  -.ample,  tin-  fossil  plant-   foiin.1    in   ..iir 

(  ',,,-k^  in  tvntral  North  America  tad!- 

Cate  a  trmprtair  climate  in  latitude  :;:.     tO   H»     iii  tli 
I'he  coal-flora,  too,  and   tin-  bed-  ,,t 

|ii:ihK',  an.l  warm   hut    in»t  hot  dimatf 

in    thr    Carhonih-rous    a-_r«-.    iiiilli'»n-»    "f    y6MI    lu-fon-   tin- 
.M.I  thi-.-r  thoiisau,!  miles  farther  south  than  l«. 
,-aliti-  !iiaurii"lia>.    tuliji-ln-i--,    ami   <h-ci.luoiiv   ,-y 

i   tin-   latter  age.     Some  learm><l  and  i-an- 
!•«  even  assert  tliat   th.-n-  have  been  several 
)»eriods,  one  as  far  back  as  the  Devonian."  * 

Thr    ir.-.ti.-l.U  and  wild   rlimatr  of   the   poles,  ami   the 

eold   which  descends  annually  o\et    KurnjM-   and   North 

Ameri«-a,    reprenriit    the    residuum    «.f     the    refrigeration 

caused    by  the   e\  aporatimi    due    to    the  .-..niet's  h,-at.  and 

the  li.ni:  a!>sence  of   the   sun    during   the  age  of  darkiu-s. 

ii  of  a   comet   would,  therefore,  ne. •»•— arily 

in   a  gla<-ial   air«-,  which  in  time  would  entirely 

pass  away.      And  .-.  !,n -d  of  the   conflict    he- 

tween  -old  of  thr  difT.  rent  latitudes.     H.n.r. 

|    be.  that  the  --lunate   nj.r, -,.,,»,  d    the  true 

the  .-.irth.  undisturl.rd    },y  •  astroj.ln-H  ; 

.--|iiablr,  mild,  warm,  *t«-nnle-..      Think  what  a 

world  thi»  won  ;.,,ut  trni|.rMs.  ojdoiMf,  i«-««.  -now. 

or  cold  ! 

I  •  '         •  •    m    '••    ''  I    •  \  idnices   that  man  dwelt    on 

the  earth    durin-    the  Drift,    and   that    In  t-rved 

the   i  ..met    to   this    day  in   his  myths   ;md 
-        - 

fettccM.n'h  ag». 


PART  III. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE    NATURE    OF   MYTHS. 

IN  a  primitive  people  the  mind  of  one  generation  pre- 
cisely repeats  the  minds  of  all  former  generations  ;  the 
construction  of  the  intellectual  nature  varies  no  more, 
from  age  to  age,  than  the  form  of  the  body  or  the  color 
of  the  skin  ;  the  generations  feel  the  same  emotions,  and 
think  the  same  thoughts,  and  use  the  same  expressions. 
And  this  is  to  be  expected,  for  the  brain  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  inheritable,  material  organization  as  the  color 
of  the  eyes  or  the  shape  of  the  nose. 

The  minds  of  men  move  automatically  :  no  man  thinks 
because  he  intends  to  think  ;  he  thinks,  as  he  hungers  and 
thirsts,  under  a  great  primal  necessity  ;  his  thoughts  come 
out  from  the  inner  depths  of  his  being  as  the  flower  is 
developed  by  forces  rising  through  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

The  female  bird  says  to  herself,  "  The  time  is  propi- 
tious, and  now,  of  my  own  free  will,  and  under  the  opera- 
tion of  my  individual  judgment,  I  will  lay  a  nestful  of 
eggs  and  hatch  a  brood  of  children."  But  it  is  uncon- 
scious that  it  is  moved  by  a  physical  necessity,  which  has 

constrained  all  its  ancestors  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
6 
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and  which  will  constrain  all  its  posterity  to  tin-  <-n«l  ..t 
that  its  will   is  nothing  more  th  .  pression  of 

age,  development,  sunlight,   food,  an<l  "tin-  -k\e\  influ- 
ences."    If  it  win   otherwise  if  would  he  in  tip 
a  generation  to  arrest  tin-  lift-  of  a  ra 

All  irrcat  thoughts  an-  in-j.irat  .....  1.      They  are 

part  of  the  mechanism  l«y  which  he  a.  Ivan..-  tin-  race; 
they  are  new  varieties  created  out  of  o]<l 

There  e-.me  hursts  of  in    hi-i«.r\  .  \\  hm 

great  thou-jlit*  are  born,  and  then  airain    r.ralm.a,  as  the 
Hindoo*  say,  goea  t..  -!  .res. 

Hut.  whi-n    tin-  fcvt  r  ••!    creation  OOOMSj  the    poet,  the 
in\entor,  <»r  the  philosopher  «-an   no  more  arre>t    tin-  •!« 
\elopiin-iit   "f   hi-  own  thoughts  than    tlu-  female  l»ir«l.  l»y 
hi-r  w  ill-pi.  w.-r.  ean  stop  the  -r-.uth  of  the  ova  within  her, 
or  arrest  the  fever  in  the  Mood  whieh  forces  h.  r  t..  in.-u- 


Tin-  man  who  wrote  tin    >!iaki-sj,i-are  pl.i-  i/.ed 

tin-,  involuntary  o|KTat  ion  of  even  his  own   transeemlent 
intell.  11.  1  : 

1  ir  jK>esy  is  a  jrum  wh'n-h  «»oze« 
'  \\hrii.-i-  'tis  nourish. 


It    came  as   t  >n    tree  «li>till.'-l    its  »  medieinal 

iruin  "  ;   it  was  the    •  pfWKNI  of   an   inti-rnal    foive. 

M  much  IM-VOII.I  his  ,  ,,i,tr..|  as  the  produeiimi  of  th. 
waa  >K-\..nd  tin-  00 

in  primitive  races  mind  repeat-  min<l  for  thou- 

aands  of  yean.      If  a  tale  i-  t.-LI  at  a  million  h.  -arth-tin  -s. 

the  probabilities  are  small,  indeed,  that  any  inno\  ation  at 

one  hearth  -ft  re,  how  ui-.u-.  \\ill  work  its  \\-ay  into 

••n    at    all    the    ;  I     •    <     is    no 

printiog-preai    •  tin-    thought*    of    om-    man    the 

t"   thoiisuids.      \\  il    m.,,lif\ 
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ing  the  tale,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  to  his  immediate 
circle  of  hearers,  the  narrative  is  being  repeated  in  its 
unchanged  form  at  all  the  rest.  The  doctrine  of  chances 
is  against  innovation.  The  majority  rules. 

When,  however,  a  marvelous  tale  is  told  to  the  new 
genora^km — to  the  little  ones  sitting  around  with  open 
eves  and  gaping  mouths — they  naturally  ask,  "  WJiere  did 
all  this  occur  ?  "  The  narrator  must  satisfy  this  curiosity, 
and  so  he  replies,  "  On  yonder  mountain-top,"  or  "  In  yon- 
der cave." 

The  story  has  come  down  without  its  geography,  and 
a  new  geography  is  given  it. 

Again,  an  ancient  word  or  name  may  have  a  significa- 
tion in  the  language  in  which  the  story  is  told  different 
from  that  which  it  possessed  in  the  original  dialect,  and, 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  old  fact  and  the  new  language 
harmonize,  the  story-teller  is  forced,  gradually,  to  modify 
the  narrative  ;  and,  as  this  lingual  difficulty  occurs  at 
every  fireside,  at  every  telling,  an  ingenious  explanation 
comes  at  last  to  be  generally  accepted,  and  the  ancient 
myth  remains  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  linguistic  clothes. 

But,  as  a  rule,  simple  races  repeat ;  they  do  not  invent. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  highest  faith  was  placed 
in  written  history,  while  the  utmost  contempt  was  felt 
for  all  legends.  Whatever  had  been  written  down  was 
regarded  as  certainly  true  ;  whatever  had  not  been  writ- 
ten down  was  necessarily  false. 

We  are  reminded  of  that  intellectual  old  brute,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  trampling  poor  Macpherson  under  foot, 
like  an  enraged  elephant,  for  daring  to  say  that  he  had 
collected  from  the  mountaineers  of  wild  Scotland  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  and  that  they  had  been  transmitted, 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  through  ages.  But  the  great  epic 
pf  the  son  of  Fingal  will  survive,  part  of  the  widening 


II,;  '///A    /.A',A.\7>& 

heritage  of  humanity,  while  .Jolm-on  i-  n-!n«-ml>ered  only 
as  a  OOarae-SOUh'd,  ill-maun,  nd  in.-i.lmt  in  tin-  develop- 
ment of  tin-  u'P 

Hut  as  time  rolled  mi  it  wa-  srcn  that  tin-  <:reat.T  part 
of  hi-torv  ua-  -imply  re.-orded  legends  while  :ill  th 
repreMMiN-d  the  pawion-    '    faction*,  tin-  hat. - 
or  thr  MTvility  and  venality  of  historian-.       M«  ?.   JMT- 
I  that  tin-  roiiuiiiiii  l»cli«'t    of  ;inti<juity,  a>  «  \pre88ed 
in   uni>«  r-al   tradition,  was  much    more   lik«-l\   to   IM-   tnn 
than  tin-  \\rittni  oj.inion  R   j.n-jiidi«M-d  individual-. 

And  then  grave  and  able  mm,— philosoph.  r>,  -•i.-n- 

.    -«M-II  witli   not, -books  and   JH-IM -ils  -o ing  out 

1  •••niian  cottagi-.  into   Hi-jh. 

land  hut-,  ii.t"  Indian  /•/•">,  in  -hort.  into  all  land-,  taking 
down  with  tin-  utino-t  .  and  n-jM-i-t,  the 

\th-.and  l.-jends  of  the  ]M>oph>  ;— as  re- 
peateil  l.y  old  |M-a*:iiit-\vomrn.  "  the  knitter-  in  the  -nn," 
•  -r  l.\  "  -jray-hain-d  1  for  ti-j'n-." 

And.  when    '  .to   put    these    narratix.-    indue 

form,  and,  a«  it  were,  in  parallel  column-,  it  I.eeami-  ap- 
parent that  they  threw  great  flood-  of  li^ht  upon  th.  hi>- 
tOry  of  tlu-  world,  il  .illy  upon  the  .|Ue-tion  of  the 

unity  of  the  race.      'I  \  ed  that  all  tin-  nation-  \\ .  r. 

the  same  -  n  some  case-  in  almost  identi- 

<*a!  W«.  ,  ,d  heard  'hem.  in  -..me 

most  anrient    land,  in  "the  dark  l.a.  k-jr-.u.id    and 

G      ;  in.  <iaul,  Gael, 
Greek,  Roman,  Hindoo.  |»,.r.          i  \ 

•ph-  of  At        A, -It  to.jrth.  r  tind.-r  the  HUM 
••-  e  and  u-  d  the  -atne  language. 

Hut.  above  all,  these  legend-  prove  th.    al.-olute  tidel- 

•     '       I  fha-    the   l.rid-:.    p  l<  -    ilrm  0    bj   the 
D    the   rix- 
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from  which  the  surrounding  waters  have  excluded  the  de- 
caying atmosphere,  have  remained  altogether  unchanged 
in  their  condition.  If  this  has  been  the  case  for  two 
thousand  years,  why  would  they  not  remain  unchanged 
for  ten  thousand,  for  a  hundred  thousand  years?  If  the 
i.-e  in  which  that  Siberian  mammoth  was  incased  had 
preserved  it  intact  for  a  hundred  years,  or  a  thousand 
years,  why  might  it  not  have  preserved  it  for  ten  thou- 
sand, for  a  hundred  thousand  years? 

Place  a  universal  legend  in  the  minds  of  a  race,  let 
them  repeat  it  from  generation  to  generation,  and  time 
ceases  to  be  an  element  in  the  problem. 

Legend  has  one  great  foe  to  its  perpetuation — civiliza- 
tion. 

Civilization  brings  with  it  a  contempt  for  everything 
which  it  can  not  understand  ;  skepticism  becomes  the  syno- 
nym for  intelligence  ;  men  no  longer  repeat  ;  they  doubt ; 
they  dissect  ;  they  sneer  ;  they  reject  ;  they  invent.  If  the 
myth  survives  this  treatment,  the  poets  take  it  up  and 
make  it  their  stock  in  trade  :  they  decorate  it  in  a  mas- 
querade of  frippery  and  finery,  feathers  and  furbelows, 
like  a  clown  dressed  for  a  fancy  ball  ;  and  the  poor  bar- 
barian legend  survives  at  last,  if  it  survives  at  all,  like 
the  Conflagration  in  Ovid  or  King  Arthur  in  Tennyson — 
a  hippopotamus  smothered  in  flowers,  jewels,  and  laces. 

Hence  we  find  the  legends  of  the  primitive  American 
Indians  adhering  quite  closely  to  the  events  of  the  past, 
while  the  myths  that  survive  at  all  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  are  found  in  garbled  forms,  and  only 
among  the  peasantry  of  remote  districts. 

In  the  future  more  and  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  myths  of  primitive  races  ;  they  will  be  accounted  as 
more  reliable,  and  as  reaching  farther  back  in  time  than 
many  things  which  we  call  history.  Thoughtful  men  will 


HH  7///.    A/'/  A  A7>& 

analyze  them,  despising  nothing;  like  a  chemist  \\li-.  r. 
solves  some  compouml  ..l.je.-t   into  r  element- 

.  ..iistitutini;    a    history    of    the 
ohj, 

II.    II.    1  1.  III.  TO  ft    ,le-cl  il.es   lllVf  hsa8  - 

\  fragmentary   truth    ami    fiction,  not    open 

to  rationalistic   criticism  :  a   partition  wall   of 
I'Uilt  of  dead  fact*  Cemented  with  \vil.l    tam-i.-  :   it  loom- 
ever  between  tin-  immeasuralilc  ami  tin    mea-ural»lc  j»a-t." 

\\\i\  he  a-l-U  : 

\  ua-  tln-r«-  a  tiiiu-  in  the  hi-:  'iil.>xoj,l,y 

\vh«-n  tin-  t'-ius,  and  beliefn  of  aboriginal 


man.  ami    rvrrythini:   :i|»|MTtainin.i:   to   him.  \\.-iv    li«  1-1    in 
-ii   h  lii-jli  c-tccin  l»y  scholar-,  as  at  jtr. 

"If  i-  n--\v   a  •••!   j.iin<-i|»lc  «.t    philosophy   that 

no  rcliu'i-"'  ni.lc,  nor  any  historical  tra- 

•   ahoiiril,  can  In-  licM  hy  tin-  maj«>rit;. 

Qlc  for  any  «  •oii-i.|,-rahh-  tinu-  a-  true,  without  having 
in  the  he  •Binning  some  founiiation  in  fact."* 

An  universal  myth  points  to  two  <  <>m  lu-ions  : 

•.  that  it  i-  l.a«ed  on  some  t 

8ec«»mll\.  that  it  dates  back,  in  all  j.r<.l»al.ility.  t<.  the 
time  when  the  ancestor*  of  the  races  pOtaesHnir  it  ha.l  not 
\  .  •  M  p  U  i'1  -I. 

\  il«l  he  analy/.cil  carefully  :   the  fuipji   that 

have  attache.!  themselves  to  it  -houhl  I.e  hru-he.!  otT  :  the 
coreo:  uhllM-  •-,  •,-,„„  t),,.  ,1,.,.,,  rations  ami 

.-rror 

Hilt  alx.ve  all,  it  mu-t   I.e  r.-m.-ml.en  -I  that   \ve  can  not 

depen«l  uj-  the  geography  or  th<  ••hronoh»iry  of 

\      I   '    VH    -:."\MI,  there  is  a  uni\er-al  ten-h-ncy 

i  :      .       We     have 

Araratsan-l  <>!ympuse*  all  over  the  w-.rl.l.     In  the  same 

I  »H-  Naiirc  Rao*  of  America,    Ml  ii>.  ; 
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way  the  myth  is  always  brought  down  and  attached  to 
more  recent  events  : 

"  All  over  Europe — in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Switz- 
erland, England,  Scotland,  Ireland — the  exploits  of  the 
oldest  mythological  heroes,  figuring  in  the  Sagas,  Eddas, 
and  Nibelungen  Lied,  have  been  ascribed,  in  the  folk-lore 
and  ballads  of  the  people,  to  Barbarossa,  Charlemagne, 
Boabdil,  Charles  V,  William  Tell,  Arthur,  Robin  Hood, 
Wallace,  and  St.  Patrick."* 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  remember  how  impossible 
it  is  for  the  mind  to  invent  an  entirely  new  fact. 

What  dramatist  or  novelist  has  ever  yet  made  a  plot 
which  did  not  consist  of  events  that  had  already  transpired 
somewhere  on  earth  ?  He  might  intensify  events,  con- 
centrate and  combine  them,  or  amplify  them  ;  but  that  is 
all.  Men  in  all  ages  have  suffered  from  jealousy, — like 
Othello  ;  have  committed  murders, — like  Macbeth  ;  have 
yielded  to  the  sway  of  morbid  minds, — like  Hamlet  ;  have 
stolen,  lied,  and  debauched, — like  Falstaff  ; — there  are 
Oliver  Twists,  Bill  Sykeses,  and  Nancies  ;  Micawbcrs, 
Pickwicks,  and  Pecksniffs  in  every  great  city. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  mind  of  man  that  has  not  pre- 
existed in  nature.  Can  we  imagine  a  person,  who  never 
saw  or  heard  of  an  elephant,  drawing  a  picture  of  such  a 
two-tailed  creature?  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
man  had  made  the  flying-dragon  out  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion ;  but  we  now  know  that  the  image  of  the  pterodactyl 
had  simply  descended  from  generation  to  generation. 
Sindbad's  great  bird,  the  roc,  was  considered  a  flight  of 
the  Oriental  fancy,  until  science  revealed  the  bones  of  the 
dinornis.  All  the  winged  beasts  breathing  fire  are  simply 
a  recollection  of  the  comet. 

In  fact,  even  with  the  patterns  of  nature  before  it,  the 

*  Bancroft,  "  Native  Races,"  note,  vol.  iii,  p.  7T. 
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human  mind  has  not  greatly  exaggerated  tin-in  :  it   ha* 
drawn  a  bird  larger  than  tin  •///,. «/vn"«  or  a  beast 
greater  than  tin-  mammoth. 

If    i-    utterly  impossible   that    the   races   <«t    tin-    \\ 
world,  of  all    the  eoiitineiit>  ami  i-lainl-,  eouM  have   j.n- 
i  tra.liti.iii-  fr«.m    the  mo-t  remote  ages,  of   a   C..IIK  t 
having  struck  the  earth,  of  the  great  heat,  the  conflagra- 
tion, the  cave-life,  the  age  of  darkness,  and  the  return  ..t 
the  MID.  and   yet   then,-  thini:-   ha\e   had  no  li:i- 
It  was  not  pO68l)>le  for  the  primitive  mind  to  ha\  e  im:i'_'Mn   I 
these  thingg  if  they  had  never  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DID  MAN  EXIST  BEFORE  THE  DRIFT? 

FIRST,  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question,  Did  man  ex- 
ist before  the  Drift  ? 

If  he  did,  he  must  have  survived  it  ;  and  he  could 
hardly  have  passed  through  it  without  some  remembrance 
of  such  a  terrible  event  surviving  in  the  traditions  of  the 
race. 

If  he  did  not  exist  before  the  Drift,  of  course,  no 
myths  descriptive  of  it  could  have  come  down  to  us. 

This  preliminary  question  must,  then,  be  settled  by 
testimony. 

Let  us  call  our  witnesses  : 

"  The  palaeolithic  hunter  of  the  mid  and  late  Pleisto- 
cene river-deposits  in  Europe  belongs,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  to  a  fauna  which  arrived  in  Britain  before 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature  produced  glaciers  and 
icebergs  in  our  country  ;  he  may,  therefore,  be  viewed  as 
being  probably  pre-glacial."  * 

Man  had  spread  widely  over  the  earth  before  the 
Drift  ;  therefore,  he  had  lived  long  on  the  earth.  His 
remains  have  been  found  in  Scotland,  England,  Ireland, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  ;  in  Africa,  in  Palestine,  in 
India,  and  in  the  United  States. f 

"  Man  was  living  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Thames 
before  the  Arctic  mammalia  had  taken  full  possession  of 


*  Dawkins's  "Eai-ly  Man  in  Britain,"  p.  169.         f  Ibid.,  pp.  165,  166. 
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the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  before  the  big-nosed  rhi- 
ros  had  become  .  \tin<  t."* 

Mr.  Tiddcnnant   write*   that,   among   :i    nmnl.er  of 

bOMS   ohtaine.l    .lurini:   tin-  exploration    of   tin-    Victoria 
-        <  .  \  ..rk-hire,  thet  I  in.  !i   Mr.  Ku-k 

ha*  idcntitie.l  :;-  lin,  ,,'!„.       Mr.    I'.u-k    s:iys  : 

ifl,  1  h:i\.  ii<>  «l«>i'l)t,  hiiinan  ;  :i  |.«,rti«.n  «•! 
ai.  unu-iially  rlnin-y  til.iila.  :tn<l  in  th.it  n->|M-rt  n..t  milikr 
!!-«•  -aiii.-  IM.IU-  in  tli<-  M  .-ntiiiic 


Tin-  «li  jM^it  from  which  tli-  .in.  ••!  i- 

lai«i  "l»y  a  |M-.|  .,f  -.till  i:hu-ial  day.  .•••ntaiiiini:  !«•«-«  -rat.  -lie.  I 
bowlder*."      -Her.'   tlieii.  G  (M   .lin-ct 

that   men  lived  in  Kn^laiid  |>ri«>r  t«»  the  la-!    ii 

Tin  M    are    niiin«-r..ii-.    a-    I    have   -h«>\vn.  thai 

whi-n  .-aiue  II|MMI    the  earth  the  fae,-   «,f   the 

land  was  above  the  sea,  and  cK-cuj.ie.l  l.\  plant-  an<  I  animal- 


••Cflov  AT  ST.  A cio 

The  accompany  in*..'  nrt,  taken  fa      -    John  Lul.i. 

limeo,"  page  864,  represents  the  ^trata  at 

ft      \       •    ,1.  T.e.ir  An. 

.n  in  Britain,"  p.  187. 

tuber  »i,  \»  . 
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The  upper  stratum  (a)  represents  a  brick  earth,  four 
to  five  feet  in  thickness,  ;md  containing  a  few  angular 
Hints.  The  next  (b)  is  a  thin  layer  of  angular  gravel,  one 
to  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  next  (c)  is  a  bed  of  sandy 
marl,  five  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  The  lowest  deposit 
(d)  immediately  overlies  the  chalk  /  it  is  a  bed  of  partially 
rounded  gravel,  and,  in  ////x,  luinnin  'inijtlfim  ///x  of  Jlint 
//•//'(  heen  found*  The  spot  was  used  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian period  as  a  cemetery  ;  f  represents  one  of  the  graves, 
made  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  e  represents  one  of  the 
ancient  coffins,  of  which  only  the  nails  and  clamps  are 
left,  every  particle  of  the  wood  having  perished. 

And,  says  Sir  John  Lubbock  : 

"  It  is  especially  at  the  lower  part "  of  these  lowest 
deposits  "  that  the  flint  implements  occur."  :;: 

The  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  wild  bull,  the  deer, 
the  horse,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  reindeer  are  found  near 
the  bottom  of  these  strata  mixed  with  the  flint  imple- 
ments of  men. 

"  All  the  fossils  belong  to  animals  which  live  on 
land  ;  ...  we  find  no  marine  remains."  f 

Remember  that  the  Drift  is  unfossiliferous  and  un- 
stratified  ;  that  it  fell  en  masse,  and  that  these  remains 
are  found  in  its  lower  part,  or  cutujht  ?n-tn-<-<-n  It  <ind  the 
rocks  below  it,  and  you  can  form  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
sudden  and  terrible  catastrophe.  The  trees  were  im- 
bedded with  man  and  the  animals  ;  the  bones  of  men, 
smaller  and  more  friable,  probably  perished,  ground  up  in 
the  tempest,  while  only  their  flint  implements  and  the 
great  bones  of  the  larger  animals,  hard  as  stones,  remain 
to  tell  the  dreadful  story.  And  yet  some  human  bones 


"  Prehistoric  Times,"  p.  366.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  366,  307. 
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'.«-«-n  fiiuinl  ;   :i    l-'U.i    j.iu   l-.n,    \\  :is  ,)  i-,-,  .\  nv<l    in    :\ 
pit  at    Moulin^  -knll    :in<i  i.ilirr  • 

J        M          I'.,     ft      'II.  I.* 

An«l   lln-r  -i  4  '"•«'ii  liniii«.|  i.  *  i 

it,      lii  the  Slinl)  Hill   jjravi'1-lMMl    in    Kii'_rl:in«l.  "  /// 

f',,    l,,tr,*t  f.   muni  TOMS    Hint    iinj.N  m.  nt  >    ..!     tin- 

pdffoli  lii.-  f  \  i  "  * 

\\  .  h.i\.  .  I..  -.j-irs  ii,,-s,  siii,  miiM,  the  ikttlU  of 

!*•  great  cataclysm.      men 

\\llol  i.M.kc.l     |||M>||     t  •  111.    I     lll.lt     MIL.  f.'    tllf 

I  •-  !  -,  NH(   f  \\,.  ui.|rl\    .litlVr.  ni    r.i  TV      «  ' 

is  "ili-  i  .'."-<  iQi  .1  From  tk  i  •  • 

!  '    was  finnnl    l.\    I  >i  .  >.  Inn.  i  lniu'.      "It    i>   :i 

fair  avonit;i     IMIIIKIII    -kull.    uliidi    mi-jlil."    lajl    Mu\li-y, 
"  li:i\.  I  t«»  a  )»liiloN,,|,||,.r,  Of  BUgbt  bftT0  OOBttitttd 

tin-  t!  ,'HIH  «>f  a  §avape."  J      It   i-f|.r.-rni-.  ;i 


Tin    K*I.I» 


.   '  r:n-r  of    m.-n.       It   iu;i\    n 

Mi'.ilMH-  feast 
or  a-  ,„,. 


»  !>,!.  ,. 
IM.crin\.t. 
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In  another  cave,  in  the  N'eandert  hal,  near  Ilochdale, 
between  Dfisseldorf  ami  Klberfeld,  a  skull  was  found 
wliicii  is  the  mo-l  ape  like  of  all  known  human  crania. 
The  man  to  whom  it  belonged  must  have  been  a  barb.i- 
rian  brute  of  the  rudest  possible  lype.  Here  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  ii. 


'I'lll       Nl.ANIiKKTIIAI.    S|<1   I  I.. 

T  bee/  the  reader  to  remember  these  skulls  wh<-n  lie 
comes  to  read,  a  little  further  on,  the  le-_rend  told  by  an 
American  Indian  tribe  of  California,  devcribin-  the  mar- 
riage between  the  daughter  of  the  L("ds  an«l  a  son  of  the 
<rri//ly  bears,  from  which  union,  we  are  told,  c;mie  the  In 
diun  tribes.  These  skulls  repn-cnt  creatures  as  far  apart,  I 
was  about  to  say,  us  tfods  and  bears.  The  'k  Kn-ji-  skull," 
with  its  full  frontal  brain-pan,  its  line  lines,  and  its  splen- 
didly arched  dome,  tells  us  of  aj^es  of  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment in  some  favored  center  of  the  race  ;  while  1  he 
horrible,  and  beu^t-like  proport  ions  of  "  t  he  Neanderthal 
skull"  sj)cak,  with  no  le>-  certainty,  of  undeveloped, 
brutal,  savage  num,  only  u  little  above  the  <rorilla  in  ca- 
pacity ; — a  prowler,  a  robber,  ;i  murd<'rer,  ;t  cave  dweller, 
;t  cannibal,  ;i  ( 'ain. 


j.j,;  ///  V0A 

\\  e  shall  »ee,  as  we  go  on  in  th<    !«••_"  -n-U  "t"  the  races 

on  both  -i-l.-  «•!'  tli"  Atlantic.  that  they  all  l.n.k.-.l  in 

'    laii.l.  cast    ..t"  America    ami  \\  • 
inland   of   the   ocean,   \\ln-n-    •  I  welt  a  godlike  race,   an<l 

,i!..u.-.  it  wmiM  M-em.  tin-  hinnaii  race  was  IT. 

I..   repropl,.   tin-  earth,  while   the--   l.rutal    n-j.n  -«-nt  at  i\  <- 
nf  llu-  r:uv.  tl  died  nut. 

An.l   thi-   is   not    nu-n-   th.  I  IMM-.U-,!,  as 

the  result  of  iii«»-t  eXteOflTC  -«  iciititic  rt-sran-li  : 

I.  That  tin-  jjreat  southern  manmialia  |M-i-i-hi-«|  in  Ku- 
rope  wliui  llu-  I>rift  raim-  UJMUI  the  rartli. 

.  .l.-.l   that    tln-r   two    >klllls  Mtr.l 

with  the  bones  of  these  locally  extim-t  animals,  min^hMl 
together  in  th.    saim-  .1.  |M,>itv 

3.  The  o.nrliisioii    i-.    tin  i  ji,-all\    irn-sistihl,., 

that  these  nkulln  belong  1   t<>  m.-n  \\li-.  li\«-.l  .luring  <>r 
ft  Age. 

Many  authorities  support    this  j.r..|.,-i'ion  that  man  — 
palieolitlii.    in  in.  in.  in  ..!'  th<-  niaiiiiiioth  an«l  tin- 

t.  .1  in  the  caves  of  Europe  befon   th.    Drift. 


\    •        !i.i\in_'   Oeevpi«d  ihr  Kn-jlish  OST«  for  untol.l 

age*,  pala»olitlii.'  man  'lisappeared  for  i  \\i:h  him 

nanv   animals    n,,u    ,-itln-r   lorallv  or  whollx   r\- 

Above  the  remains  of  man  in  tin**.-  ..i\.-  romr>  ;i  .1.-- 
pfwit  of  Mtnlatrmir-  .  t  \\  i  !  BM,  in<liratin«^  a 

vast  period  of  time  during  which  it  w:i  tm<  <1.  n.-l 

•I'M  "vu  absei. 

A  hove  this  stalagmite  comes  another  .lep.-sit  ,,f 
earth  : 

mite 
and  oave-earth  contain  an  almost   /.././//,/  ,i;ti.  ,-.,,> 

Tbt  Gmi  lot  Age,"  p.  411.  til. 
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MIII/I-  <>f  (diuiKil  fi  i, mi  us,  along  with  relics  of  the  neolithic, 
bronze,  iron,  and  historic  periods. 

"There- is  no  passage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sharp 
<nt<f  nbrnpt  break  between  these  later  deposits  and  the 
underlying  palaeolithic  accumulations."  * 

Here  we  have  the  proof  that  man  inhabited  these  caves 
for  ages  before  the  Drift ;  that  he  perished  with  the  great 
mammals  and  disappeared  ;  and  that  the  twelve  feet  of 
stalagmite  were  formed  while  no  men  and  few  animals 
dwelt  in  Europe.  But  some  fragment  of  the  human  race 
had  escaped  elsewhere,  in  some  other  region  ;  there  it 
multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended and  spread  again  over  Europe,  and  reappeared  in 
the  cave-deposits  above  the  stalagmite.  And,  in  like 
manner,  the  animals  gradually  came  in  from  the  regions 
on  which  the  Drift  had  not  fallen. 

But  the  revelations  of  the  last  few  years  prove,  not 
only  that  man  lived  during  the  Drift  age,  and  that  he 
dwelt  on  the  earth  when  the  Drift  fell,  but  that  he  can 
be  traced  backward  for  ages  before  the  Drift  ;  and  that 
he  was  contemporary  with  species  of  great  animals  that 
had  run  their  course,  and  ceased  to  exist  centuries,  per- 
haps thousands  of  years,  before  the  Drift. 

I  quote  a  high  authority  : 

"  Most  of  the  human  relics  of  any  sort  have  been 
found  in  the  more  recent  layers  of  the  Drift.  They  have 
been  discovered,  however,  not  only  in  the  older  Drift,  but 
also,  though  very  rarely,  ///  t/ic  nt«l •-/•////////  Tertiary.  For 
instance,  in  the  tipper  Pliocene  at  St.  Prest,  near  Chartres, 
were  found  stone  implements  and  cuttings  on  bone,  in 
connection  with  relics  of  u  lomj-t-stun't  <l</>/i<i>it  (El<  i>Ii<i* 
nn  ,'i<lionalis]  that  is  wholly  lacking  in  tin  Drift.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  evidences  of  human  existence  in 
the  Tertiary  period,  i.  e.,  previous  to  the  age  of  mam- 

*  "The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  411. 


jo., 


Till:    1.1 


•!„•    Diluvial    perio.l,   havr   multiplie.l,   ami    hy 
Multiplication  u'ivr   eumulat  i\  .    .-..ntinnat  i.>n  t. 

ft      M  ..  .  .  •  >•    (the 

n,ioMle  'I'.  •  :ip..rtant  dkooYcrl 

' 


.m-euttin'i:-  lia\«-    heeii  ma.le,  as  at   Theiia\.  •l«-|.:irt- 

of  Alli.-r, 


Im.,,t  ami   Kill),  .li-|.:irtim-nt 

MOT    .1.    l>.    Whitney,    tin-    eminent     Slate 
geoloL  -    ilifornia,  reports  similar  oli-  then 

also.      So.  thru,  we  liny  lirlirvi'  that  l.cfon-  tin-  la-t   great 
ii|ili*-.t\:il    ot    tin-    Alps  Mid    I'  :i"'l  \vliil«-    tl, 

luxu  r  tin-   thru    (i.  6.,    in    the   Tertiary 

liiuate    yet    a.lorm-.l    Central 
man  inhahit.-.l  this  re«;inii."  * 


\\  I  turn  to  the  American  Continent  ami  we  timl 
tional  proofs  of  man's  p re-glacial  existence.     The  M  Aineri- 

.list."  \*:\\.  ^ 

•ie  .liseoveries  that    are   emi«.tantiy  heiiiLT   nia«le   in 
thiacountr  \in-jthat  man   e\i-te.l   on   this  mnti- 

k    in  treolovMral  time  as   on    the    Km 

-••ems  that  America,  really  the  <)M 

Worhl,   ireolo-rieallv.    \\ill    Mioll    prove   to   he    tile     l.irt  llplaee 

of  tin  of  man.      <  >m-   of   the   late   ami   impoi- 

is  that    l.y    Mr.   I      I.     I'.    '"homl.  which    is 

i:i\eii    in    full,  with    a   map,    in   th<       !'      -.-e-lin^s   of    the 

l'hila«le|pl  -  ^  Mr. 

••in  1  there  r.  p..rts  die  .|ise.,\ ,  u nt  fir.    i 

rude  Ht-. ne  monuments,  ami  implements   ,,f   stone  ii 
numl.er  ami  \ari«-t\.  in  sr\eral    j»lae<-s  ;ilnii«j  ( 'r..w  < 

1  lormdo,  and  ab*O  on  several  ..tier  river-  in  the  \icin- 
These  fire-places  indicate  several  am  i«  nt  sit»  s  ,,f  an 
•vn  race  ilitT.  .  1\  from  the  moond-biiilden 

ami  the  prtwn'    !  while  the  shells  an.l  other  • 

•uaiiis    make    it    .juite    ce'-tain    that    the 

deposit  in  which  the  an-  •/'/  "* 

'  '  \-  t  he  fossil 

1  \\  ith  t  i  iii    arc   ..!  lorni-. 

and     U-     the     -ites     ,,f     the     anciellt     towns    I*  'ell.le.l 
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points  of  land,  and  at  the  base  of  the  ridges  or  bluffs,  Mr. 
Berthoud  thinks  the  evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
locations  having  been  near  some  ancient  fresh-water  lake, 
whose  vestiges  the  present  topography  of  the  region  fa- 
vors." 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  "  Scientific  American  " 
(1880)  : 

"  The  finding  of  numerous  relics  of  a  buried  race  on 
an  ancient  horizon,  fr<nn  tn'<nti/to  illriy  f«t  b<lon<  the 
present  level  of  comitr;/  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  has 
been  noted.  The  St.  Louis  *  Republican  '  gives  particu- 
lars of  another  find  of  an  unmistakable  character  made 
last  spring  (1880)  in  Franklin  County,  Missouri,  by  Dr. 
R.  W.  Booth,  who  was  engaged  in  iron-mining  about 
three  miles  from  Dry  Branch,  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  At  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  l><  l«n' 
the  surface  the  miners  uncovered  a  human  skull,  with 
portions  of  the  -ribs,  vertebral  column,  and  collar-bone. 
With  them  were  found  two  flint  arrow-heads  of  the  most 
primitive  type,  imperfect  in  shape  and  barbed.  A  few 
pieces  of  charcoal  f<  r<  «lx<>  found  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  Dr.  Booth  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  discovery,  and  tried  to  preserve  everything  found, 
but  upon  touching  the  skull  it  crumbled  to  dust,  and  some 
of  the  other  bones  broke  into  small  pieces  and  partly 
crumbled  away  ;  but  enough  was  preserved  to  fully  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  they  are  human  bones. 

"Some  fifteen  or  twenty  days  subsequent  to  the  first 
finding,  at  a  depth  of  twenty-four  f«t  bdmr  tin  #nrf !«•<', 
other  bones  were  found — a  thigh-bone  and  a  portion  of 
the  vertebra,  and  several  pieces  of  charred wooa,  tin1  hone* 
appar<  ntlij  f><  loiKji/Kj  t<>  tne  first-found  skeleton.  In  both 
cases  the  bones  rested  on  a  fibrous  stratum,  suspected  at 
the  time  to  be  a  fragment  of  coarse  matting.  This  lay 
upon  a  floor  of  xoft  but  solid  iron-ore,  which  retained  the 
imprint  of  the  fibers.  .  .  . 

"  The  indications  are  that  the  filled  cavity  had  original- 
ly been  a  sort  of  cave,  and  that  the  supposed  matting  was 
more  probably  a  layer  of  twigs,  rushes,  or  weeds,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cave  had  used  as  £  bed,  as  theiiber- 


1 .;..  THK  LI 

mark*  oro*a  eaeh  other  irregularly.     Thcon-hcd  in 
the  remain-  ui  re  found,  and 

t>f  human  ..e.-upat  i 

tin-    -ec..nd    (or    -aeeharoidal  i  e    <>t     the 

Silurian." 

,    the  fa. >t-  :   The   remain-   «»f   thi-    man    an-    found 
Mcparated — part  an-  ci'jlr  MOW  th  B,  part 

/;,/  ,ir>,-t.     How 

can  we  account    for  thi-  condition   of  tliintrs,  except    hy 
-u|.j...-ni'_:   that    the  | r -:iva-_:e  had   rushed   for  safety  I.. 

hi-   -h  illoA   rock-dlclter.  a  id    h:i  1   thdV    heell    call-lit    hy   the 

world  teni]  and   de|u>-it«-d   in  frag- 

m(-nt-  \\ith  ti  that  tilled  hi-  rude  lion; 

In  California  \\  e  encounter  a  -till   more  -ur- 
^^       |ni-ii  t  things. 

Th.  '    tla\na-  -kul'i  was  found  in 

f      B     ashaf  .•//•  •!  ,i,,.I  fnt;i   f..t  <f''i:  under 

I     five  beds  of  lava  and   volcanic  tufa,  and   four 
j    beds  of  auriferous  gravel. 

The   accomj.  ;t    rej.r.--ent-    a    jilum- 

\t  ID,  t  found  in  I  \\  •  11  in  the  San  .loi.jiiin 

•     \  kHforak,  ti, ;,•(>//">  MMB  fi»  •- 

Dr.  l''o-*ter  sa 

'•  In    .\amiiiin-_:    tin-    heaiitiful    relic.    ..ne    i- 
led  almost    in-tin' 

;    a-  a   plummet,  for  the   JHII 

W  minim:    the    j..  i  j,. mlicular   to    the    hori/on    j  for 

huihlinir    ituriio-  .    \\lnn    we 


• 

,jht    ..ut"  l.y    the    j.  i   and 

jioli-i  1  the  deli. -ate   driUiiiLT  (>f   the  hole 

throuu'h  a  mat.  rial  (- 

rdl  an  e\hil.ili..ii  of  the  laj.i 

dary*H    -ki  any  tiling    >  et    furni-hed    l»\    the 

x-    •  -     >  :••  ..I   •  ith.  r  c,,ntinen't."  * 


oflhcl'nitod8UtM,np.55. 
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In  Louisiana,  layers  of  pottery,  six  inches  thick,  with 
remnants  of  matting  and  baskets,  were  found  twelve  feet 
!><I<nn  the  surface,  and  underneath  what  Dr.  Foster  be- 
lieves to  bo  strata  of  the  Drift.* 

I  might  fill  pages  with  similar  testimony  ;  but  I  think 
I  have  given  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  man  did 
exist  before  the  Drift. 

I  shall  discuss  the  subject  still  further  when  I  come 
to  consider,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  question  whether 
pre-glacial  man  was  or  was  not  civilized. 


*  "  The  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  States,"  p.  56. 
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<  11A1TKK    III. 
LEGENDS  OF  TUB  COJt/A'G  OF  THE  COMET. 

WBturn  now  to  th.-  le-jeml-.  of  mankind. 


I  -hall   tiy  to  «li\i«le  them.  so  |  ^nit,  in   their 

tin-   wvvral   stage*  of   tin-  irreat    event.     Thi-.  of 

.  \\ill    In-   difficult    to  <lo,  for   the    -aim-    1<  -_M  ti-l    may 

ili-tail  M-\rral  ilitL-rnit  |»art«»  of  tin-  SMIIM-  rominon  itOTJ  : 

ami    honrr  tlu-rr    may   In-   nu»n-  or  K«ss  n-ju-tition  ;   tliry 

will  inon-  "r  !<•-«.  ovrrlaji  •  -:n-li  otlu-r. 

.  \n.l.   tirst.    I   shall   |»rrM-nt    one    i»r    t  \\  o    lri:«-ii.ls  tliat 
«'l«-arly   rrpn-M-nt    tli"    tir>t    roiniiiLT   of   the   moii-trr, 
tin  the  wolf,  tlie  ilo^,  the  Kvil    One, 

•net. 

The  M-i-oml  Hindoo  "Avatar"  give*  tin-  following  -le- 
MTi|.fion  of  the  rapid   a  DM  -Irea-lful    olijt-et 

out  of  -pace,  ami  it-  tr  -  fall  upon  the  earth  : 

•nur  -ha|M-i|  liK 

to  the 
I   an   elej.hant    of   the  larirr-  "/  9* 

That  IB  to  say,  it  was  an  atmospheric  n..t  a  taRWtnal 

ire. 

K  rah  ma  WEM  88t  n  l.elfl,lin._r  t)ii>  tl.jnn  .  ami 

tration,  that  it 
!  the  <  Miinipi-teiit  which 

-ihli-.        II' 

that  Qod  u  all  in  all,  and  all  i-  tr<>iu  him.  an<l  all  in  him  : 
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and  said  to  Mareechee  and  his  sons  (the  attendant  genii)  : 
'A  wonderful  animal  has  emanated  from  my  essence  ;  at 
first  of  the  smallest  size,  it  has  in  one  hour  increased  to 
this  enormous  bulk,  and,  without  doubt,  it  is  a  portion 
of  the  almighty  power.'  " 

Brahma,  an  earthly  king,  was  at  first  frightened  by 
the  terrible  spectacle  in  the  air,  and  then  claimed  that  he 
had  produced  it  himself  ! 

"  They  were  engaged  in  this  conversation  when  that 
vara,  or  'boar-form,'  suddenly  uttered  a  sound  ///v  flic 
loudest  thunder,  and  the  echo  reverberated  and  ahook  all 
the  quarters  of  the  universe." 

This  is  the  same  terrible  noise  which,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  would  necessarily  result  from  the  carbureted  hy- 
drogen of  the  comet  exploding  in  our  atmosphere.  The 
legend  continues  : 

"  But  still,  under  this  dreadful  awe  of  heaven,  a  cer- 
tain wonderful  divine  confidence  secretly  animated  the 
hearts  of  Brahma,  Mareechee,  and  the  other  genii,  who 
immediately  began  praises  and  thanksgiving.  That  r<ir<i 
(boar-form)  figure,  hearing  the  power  of  the  Vedas  and 
Mantras  from  their  mouths,  again  made  a  loud  noise,  and 
became  a  dreadful  spectacle.  Shaking  the  full  flon'hi'j 
mane  which  hung  down  his  neck  on  both  sides,  and  erect- 
ing the  humid  hairs  of  his  body,  he  proudly  displayed  his 
two  most  exceedingly  white  tusks  ;  then,  rolling  about 
his  wine-colored  (red)  eyes,  and  erecting  his  tail,  he  de- 
scended from  the  region  of  flic  air,  and  plunged  head- 
foremost into  the  water.  The  whole  body  of  water  was 
convulsed  by  the  motion,  and  began  to  rise  in  waves, 
while  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  sea,  being  terrified,  began 
to  tremble  for  his  domain  and  cry  for  mercy.* 

How  fully  does  this  legend  accord  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  comets  given  by  astronomers,  the  "  horrid  hair," 
the  mane,  the  animal-like  head  !  Compare  it  with  Mr. 

*  Maurice's  "Ancient  History  of  Hindustan,"  vol.  i,  p.  304. 
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.ircom.t  of   C'oggia's   comet,  as  seen  through 

IPl  larire  ivfrarting  telescope  at    l-Vrnd.-n.-.  Uates- 
head,  and  \vhi.-h  he  de>«  having  a  head   lii- 

'  :f.  \\itli  «//•-/;/.,  q 

At  each    -idr.  whi«-h    xymp:ithrli«-:dly  roni|.l.-m<-nt  «-.  1 

•  itln-r  :it  rvrry  rhan<.:«    «-itln-r  ••!"  tWin  ..r  luminosity." 
\\  |  turn  to  tin-  lt-L'«  ii-U  "t  anoth.-r  nice  : 
The  /rn.  lav.  -1:1   ..I'   tin-  aii.-i»-iit    I'.-r-iiin-.*  .1- 

1  of  "tfivat  in  i  IM!  liaj.j.iness  on  eartli." 

Thin   n-pn-M-ntv.   dcmbtlctt,  th«-   d.-li.irlitt'ul    cliinaT- 

tl.r    Trrtiiiry    |.rri..d,   already    n-tVnvd    U>,    u  IM-II    cinlli  — 

Hiuniiifr  •  U)  'I'"  |"»le8. 

•  I  '!:.  n  wan  a  'man-bull/  \vlio  n-i.l«-.l  i.n  an  rlt-vated 
.  \vlii<-li  tin-  deity  had  amignrd  him." 

'I'h'iH  was  probably  a  liiu*  of  kings  or  a  nation,  \\  lio-«- 
-•-  H.IM.I  was  the  bull,  as  we  see  in  !'»«!  or  I'.tai.  with  tin- 
Lull'-,  horns  dwelling  in  some  elevate-  1  ni<»ni'ainou^  n- 

V         •  ••  .  .  -1  •nominati-il  .  Miriman.  rorrii|»t«-d 

the  w        :         \'t,-r  ha\  iii'_r  •/•'-•••/  '••  >"'  "(that   i-. 

he  ap|><  «n-.l  tir-t  in  tin-  lii'jli  lu-avrn-i.  k'  In- 

That  is  to  say,  a  serpent  like  romn  ^trurk  the  earth. 

'M-   man-bull  was  poi9<»»'t  >>;/  /"'•-•  '••//"//'.  and    dii-d 
useauence    of    it.      .Mi-an\vhil<-.    Ahriinan    ////•»»/•    tin 

•  m\    «»f 

good  minirli'd    him-'  It"    \\ifli    evcrythini;,  appeared 
where,  an«l  -'Ui;lit  to  do  mix  hi»-!'  alu.v.    and  hrlo\v." 

We  shall  find   all   throi,.jh    tin  U  allusions  t.. 

the  poisonous  and  deadly  gases  Li-.-u-jht  t..  th,-  ranh  l,\ 
the  comet:  we  have  already  set-n  that  th.-  -a--  \\hi.-h 
are  proved  to  be  associated  with  oom<  M!  t"  lit'.-. 

Hone  MoMOoe,"  N 
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And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  guess-work,  but  the 
revelation  of  the  spectroscope. 

The  traditions  of  the  ancient  Britons*  tell  us  of  an 
ancient  time,  when 

"  The  profligacy  of  mankind  had  provoked  the  great 
Supreme  to  send  a  pestilential  //v'W  upon  the  earth.  A 
pure  poison  </<*<•(,,,/«/,  /•/•/•/•//  M<txt  y/v/,s  <!<-<itli.  At  this 
time  the  patriarch,  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  icas 
shut  up,  together  with  his  select  company,  in  the  ///r/ox- 
ure  with  the  strong  door.  (Tie  cave?)  Here  the  just 
ones  were  safe  from  injury.  Presently  a  tempest  of  j!r<> 
arose.  It  split  the  earth  asunder  to  the  great  deep.  The 
lake  Llion  burst  its  bounds,  and  the  "waves  of  the  sea 
lifted  themselves  on  high  around  the  borders  of  Britain, 
the  rain  poured  down  from  /ie<n'>  //,  a  tut  t/t<  truters  covered 
the  earth" 

Here  we  have  the  whole  story  told  briefly,  but  with 
the  regular  sequence  of  events  : 

1.  The  poisonous  gases. 

2.  The  people  seek  shelter  in  the  caves. 

3.  The  earth  takes  fire. 

4.  The  earth  is  cleft  open  ;  the  fiords  are  made,  and 
the  trap-rocks  burst  forth. 

5.  The  rain  pours  down. 

6.  There  is  a  season  of  floods. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Greek  legends,  as  recorded  1<\ 
one  of  their  most  ancient  writers,  Hesiod,  we  find  the 
coming  of  the  comet  dearly  depicted. 

We  shall  see  here,  and  in  many  other  legends,  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  there  was  more  than  one  monster  in 
the  sky.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  now  know 
to  be  true  of  comets.  They  often  appear  in  pairs  or  even 
triplets.  Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  Pm-la's 
comet  divide  and  form  two  separate  comets,  pursuing 

*  "  Mythology  of  the  British  Druids,"  p.  226. 


1  ;•;  Wl 

Wll.-ll  .-    t     of 

appeared,  anot  IHT  of  almost  r-jual  iiiaLrnitii.l.-  folh.u 
Seneca  ii.?..rni«  i:-  th.it   K|.liora»,  a  (-  i'  '!'-• 

fourth   .•.•ntnr\  <   hri-t,  lia  -ular 

fact  of  a  comet'*  separation  into  t  \\ »  p.irta. 

,  lit  \\a-.N-i-iin--l  in. Tr.lil.lt-  1>\  the  Kmiiaii 
j,|,il,,.  Similar  jili«-iii.iii- 

n  tin-  hiftorfaui'i  w 

'1'ln-    (  'liiin-M-    aiinal-    n-...nl    tlit-    a|»|.tai  '/'/•-• 

•n-^one   large    ami    tu..    -mallrr 
.  in  th.   year  896  of 

•   ,iv.    .lay-.        Tin-   littlr 

,ii-  I|'|M MI,  .1  tii-M  .iii-l  t  IP  11  th«-  h'-'j-r  one.*1 

\     i  airain  : 

:  'h.   v.  D,    IIU.  .-.1  in  tin- 

00n»tellati..n  Ilcn-iili-s.  an. I  pur-iif.1  ii.-arly  t  In-  saint-  j.afli."f 

If  i  T|U-  earth  it    I'.ii-la'- 

'iv  ini'jht  nut  a  r.im.-t.  which 

came    •  i«»   -trikr    th.  .k.n    into 

•hat    then-    i-.    nothiiiLT    impn>l>;il>h-   in    II. -i...!'- 
•  n  of   two  or   thn-r  arrial   nion-1 

K.  iii'_r    the   a|.|ian-iit   «'tT- 
h|irinur  "t"   tin-  o»h.-r,  sinc»-  a  1  t   may,  lik.-  liii-la'-. 

t.rok.-ii  in  tu-  t    th«-  j.roj.h-. 

II.-      i     t'!U    n-    that     tin-    Karth    unit.-.!     \\ilh     N'i-jlit 
to  do   a  terrible    d  uhi.-h    tin-    11.  i 

'          !  !ar-_r  •   *i«-kl»-   ««f 

;.    uitli    jair-jr.l    t.rth.    aii>l    «javi-    it    to    |(. 

1  I     \\ln-ll     I  i 

cam*.  <  .     •      •       •   I  \\  ith  hi-  ••hu'_rt' 

Mm. 

•  Kirk  wood,  "Comet*  and  Metcora,"  p.  50.  f  li.i-l  .  |-      1. 
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Was  this  jagged,  white,  sickle-shaped  object  a  comet  ? 

"And  Night  bare  also  hateful  Destiny,  and  black 
Fate,  and  Death,  and  Nemesis." 

And  Hesiod  tells  us  that  "  she,"  probably  Night — 

"Brought  forth  another  monster,  irresistible,  nowise 
like  to  mortal  man  or  immortal  gods,  in  a  hollow  cavern  ; 
the  dirine,  stubborn-hearted  Echidna  (half-nymph,  with 
dark  eyes  and  fair  cheeks  ;  and  half,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
serpent,  huge  and  terrible  and  vast),  speckled,  and  flesh- 
devouring,  'neath  caves  of  sacred  Earth.  .  .  .  With  her, 
they  say  that  Typhaon  (Typhon)  associated  in  love,  a 
terrible  and  lawless  ravisher  for  the  dark-eyed  maid.  .  .  . 
But  she  (Echidna)  bare  Chimsera,  breathing  resistless  Jire, 
fierce  and  huge,  fleet-footed  as  well  as  strong  ;  this  mon- 
ster had  three  heads  :  one,  indeed,  of  a  grim-visaged 
lion,  one  of  a  goat,  and  another  of  a  serpent,  a  fierce  drag- 


COMET  OF  1862. 

Aspect  of  the  head  of  the  comet  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the  23d  August, 
and  the  24th  August  at  the  same  hour. 
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mi  :    ir  ii.ni.  a  .Ira^on    tirliin<l.  an-1    in  tin-    in'nUt  n 

,'w  -in.!  l»ra\,        -" 


The  utronomiral   works  show  what    \\vinl.  ar«l   fan- 
.   and  goblin-like  ^hapc-    tin-   OOmed  a-Minu-    un.l.T 
Look  at  tlu«   rrprrsi'iilrili.ni  «»n 

frooi  QviDcoun't  work,*  of  tin-  ajijH-a! 

\in^  the  duUHget  wbioh  toulv   |>la<-c  in  t\v.iit\ 
f«>ur  hour-  will    imagine  on«-   of  tlic-c    nioii-f.  r^ 

clo0e  to  the  earth,  we  can  n-a<lily  suppose  tliat  tin  «>\<  it«  <1 
•  the  ilriTnlful   -|.frta<-lc."  (av  the    Ilin 

doakgeod  <-all>  it,)  ^aw  it  takintr  tin-   >liajn->  nf  -••r|.«-ntv 
dragon-.,  l.ir.U.  an.l  wolves. 

An«l  llc-i.-l  proceeds  t«»  !«•!!  u-  -"UK  tiling  more  about 
this  fiery,  serpent-like  monst 

••I'.ut     \\ln-n    .!,.\,-    lia-1    .lri\<'ii    tin-    Titans    out     from 

Heaven,  In;  youngest-born  ton,  IV^HBiu 

(Typha-'ii.    T\  j.liM-i,  |.  l.y    tli. 

I,  throng]  \  irhoae 

i,  indeed,  are  apt  for  deeds  on  the  score  of  -tnn-jth. 

an«l   iintirini:  tin-   1V»-I   ••!'   th-  I    from    hi- 

slmulilfr-   '  -     a    liuinln  d 

fierce  dragon   pla\ 

i    fr..in    ti 

in    all 
ly.       In  all 

I  A  hilt-,    imlrril.    th'-y 

;n«U.  -'.  .1-  !'»r  th»-  <_jo»l-  t«.  understand,  an«l 

.  airain.  t  l.cll<.\\  in'_j  luill, 

:    pmuil    in    uf  MotliiT 

•  >n   j.osv, 

,!l«l      like      to      wllflpS, 

uoiihi  hi--,  an-1  thr 
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"And,  in  sooth,  then  would  there  have  been  done  a 
deed  past  remedy,  and  he,  even  he,  would  have  reigned 
over  mortals  and  immortals,  unless,  I  wot,  the  sire  of  gods 
and  men  had  quickly  observed  him.  Harshly  then  he 
thundered,  and  heavily  and  terribly  the  earth  re-echoed 
around  ;  and  the  broad  heaven  above,  and  the  sea  and 
streams  of  ocean,  and  the  abysses  of  earth.  But  beneath 
his  immortal  feet  vast  Olympus  trembled,  as  the  king 
uprose  and  earth  groaned  beneath.  And  the  lietit  from 
l.'nt/i  cuu'jht  the  (lurk-colored  sea,  both  of  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning,  and  fire  from  the  monster,  the  heat  arising 
from  the  thunder-storms,  wind.*,  and  burning  lightning. 
And  all  earth,  and  heaven,  and  sea,  were  boiling  /  and 
huge  billows  roared  around  the  shores  about  and  around, 
beneath  the  violence  of  the  gods  ;  and  imallayed  quaking 
arose.  Pluto  trembled,  monarch  over  the  dead  beneath  ; 
and  the  Titans  under  Tartarus,  standing  about  Cnmus, 
trembled  also,  on  account  of  /">"  un<'<>.axin</  turn  nit  and 
dreadful  contention.  But  Jove,  when  in  truth  he  had 
raised  high  his  wrath,  and  had  taken  his  arms,  his  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  smoking  bolt,  leaped  up  and  smote  him 
from  Olympus,  and  scorched  all  around  the  wondrous 
heads  of  the  terrible  monster. 

"  But  when  at  length  he  had  quelled  it,  after  having 
smitten  it  with  blows,  the  monster  fell  dinm,  lamed,  and 
///('/>  Em-til  ai'oa.iH-d.  But  the  flame  from  the  lightning- 
blasted  monster  flashed  forth  in  the  mountain  hollows, 
hidden  and  nigged,  when  he  was  stricken,  and  mnrh.  ir<i< 
flic  r</xf  <  itrflt  burnt  <(n<l  in<  It*  <!  hi/  the  Ixmiidlcx*  i'«i>oi\ 
like  as  pewter,  heated  by  the-  art  of  youths,  and  by  the 
well-bored  melting-pit,  or  iron,  which  is  the  hardest  of 
metals,  subdued  in  the  dells  of  the  mountain  by  blazing 
fire,  melts  in  the  sacred  earth,  beneath  the  hands  of  Vul- 
can. So,  I  wot,  /'wx  c</rt/i  nn]t«1  in  the  </l(ire  <>f  l>urnin</ 
fire.  Then,  troubled  in  spirit,  he  hurled  him  into  wide 
Tartarus."  * 

Here  we  have  a  very  faithful  and  accurat3  narrative 
of  the  coming  of  the  comet : 

*  "  Theogony." 
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_rht   a  monster  appears,  a  serpent.  ! 

terrible,  *]  <•  u  "''   ll"' 

e..nict.  Typhaon  ;  they  be«rct  tin-  Chima-ra.  that    breath.  - 

renrtleat  fin,  time,  huge,  swift.     And  T\pha 

^  ith  both  tin-.-,  is  the  most  dreadful  moii-ter  of  all, 
born  of  I  loll  and  sensual  sin,  a  serp.nt.a   time 
•nany-hcadrd.    \\ith   du-ky   tongues    an<l    tin- 
-endini:  forth  dreadful  and  appalling  noi-es,  while  n 
ainn  and  fields  rock  with  i>artlii|iiakrs  ;  chaos  has  < 
the  earth,  tin-  nea  boils:   there   i-   uii«-«-axiii'_'   tumult    ami 

•itinn,  ami  in  the  mi.Ut  tin-  mon-irr.  \\niiinlril  and 
l.r..k,-ti  up.  j''iH.*  nj.»,,  f/»  t.irtli  ;  the  earth  i_rr"an-  under 
bb  Wi-i.L'lit.  and  tin-re  he  Ma/.r*  and  lniru-  for  a  til 

.c.uniain  and    de>ert    places,    ineltiii'_r   tin- 

earth  \\  ith  lioimdlesM  vapor  and  glaring  fin. 

Wi»  will  find  Irirnid  after  legend  about   thi-  T\  plum  : 

/h    the    niyfh<>l"'_ries   of    ditTerent     nations. 

And  as  to  bi»  si/e  and   hi-  terrible  power,  they  all   agree, 

He   WM   DO   earth-creature.       He    ni..\e.|    in    the    air;    he 

reacl.  nn  : 


•     \         -dinu'  t..  I'indar  the  IM  ad  of  Txpli-.n  p-a-  he-1  t-. 
rei    dart.d    tire,  hi-    hand-    extended    from 

i  .  -lit-  u  .  n  •  t  \v 
the  ini.ldh-  "t   hi-  Ix.dy.  and  one  hundred  -nake-    t..,  k    the 

"ii  hi-  h.ii  d-.        I  '..  :  \»  e.  ii  him  and  th- 
m  a  dreadful  war.      .Jupiter  finally  killed  him  witb 
a  flaftb  of  :ind  buri.-d  him  under  Mount   Ktna." 

i  there,  -inokin-j  and   Kurnin-j.  hi-  '_rn  at   thnu--  and 
iug«,  we  are  told,  -till  -hake  the  earth,  and   t!,. 

44  And  with  pale  lip-  men  nay, 
nance  to-d 
elidas  may  arise  !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RAGNAROK. 

THERE  is  in  the  legends  of  the  Scandinavians  a  mar- 
velous record  of  the  coming  of  the  Comet.  It  has  been 
repeated  generation  after  generation,  translated  into  ah 
languages,  commented  on,  criticised,  but  never  under 
stood.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  wild,  unmeaning  rhap 
sody  of  words,  or  as  a  premonition  of  some  future  earth 
catastrophe. 

But  look  at  it ! 

The  very  name  is  significant.  According  to  Professor 
Anderson's  etymology  of  the  word,  it  means  "the  dark- 
ness of  the  gods"  ;  from  r&jin,  gods,  and  rokr,  darkness  ;, 
but  it  may,  more  properly,  be  derived  from  the  Icelandic, 
Danish,  and  Swedish  regn,  a  rain,  and  rok,  smoke,  or  dust ; 
and  it  may  mean  the  rain  of  dust,  for  the  clay  came  first 
as  dust  ;  it  is  described  in  some  Indian  legends  as  ashes. 

First,  there  is,  as  in  the  tradition  of  the  Druids,  page 
135,  ante,  the  story  of  an  age  of  crime. 

The  Vala  looks  upon  the  world,  and,  as  the  "  Eider 
Edda  "  tells  us— 

"  There  saw  she  wade 
In  the  heavy  streams, 
Men — foul  murderers 
And  perjurers, 
And  them  who  others'  wives 
Seduce  to  sin. 
Brothers  slay  brothers  ; 
Sisters'  children 
Shed  each  other's  blood. 


V0& 

ll.ir-1  i-  the  \\orl-l  ! 
Sensual  sin  jrrou-  lin 
Thei. 

MiieM-  arc  .-|,-1'|   in  twain  ; 

_:cs.  muni 

Till  III.  "-H.1  fall-.h-a.l. 
Aii«l  MI.  n  in*  longer  -pare 
(  *r  pit\  one  another."  * 

Tin-  worM  has  ripfnr«I  for  .1.-:  ru.-t  i..n  ;  an.  I  I,' 
i"k."  tin-  .larkncss  of  tin-  i_'o  U.  or  tin-  rain  of  «in~ 
a*»hi-  nij.lctc  tin-  u.irk. 

Th.  \\li.ilr  st,n-\  i-  toM  with  the  iitiiio>t  «lftail,  an  I 
We  shall  ^<-«-  that  it  agrees,  ill  alm«-  ('articular, 

with  what  reason  aiwares  us  must  have  ha)>|>cnc.l. 

"There  are  three  winter-.".  >r  year-,  ••  .Inrin*;  whirl. 
great  wars  rage  over  the  worl.l."  Mankin<l  has  rea.|1(-.| 
a  climax  of  wickedness.  Doiihth-x  it  jx,  as  now,  highly 
civili/.e.l  in  »ome  reiri««n-,  \\hih-  -till  harl.arian  in  Oil 


.  n  happen^  that  uhidi  wi::  •   mira.-lc  : 

that  the  icolfdew,  I   thi-  uill  seeoi  ;i  great 

loo." 

That    i*.  the   ('..met    strik:-*   the  -un,  <.r  apjiroarhes  SO 
close  t«>  it  that   it  -eems  {,,  <|o  go. 

"T!  1,  roQTI  the  moon,  ami  thi-.  too.  will 

cause  great  mi-  h 

have  8C»en  that  the  comets  often   com,-   m   00V 
or  trij 

•    -tar-  -hall  I.e  hurle.l  ffOOl  h.  -aven." 

Thi-  ref,  r-  to  the  Ma/.in-  tin  -Comet    tailing 

to  the  earth 

•  ••I,  it  -hall  come  to  MSfl  that   the  earth  will    -hake 
•M.   Molently   that     tree-    W.ll     I,,      ,,,ni     „,,    |>N    ,|lt.    ,-,„,,,.   the 
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mountains  will  topple  down,  and  all  bonds  and  fetters 
will  be  broken  and  snapped." 

Chaos  has  come  again.  How  closely  does  all  this 
agree  with  Hesiod's  description  of  the  shaking  earth  and 
the  universal  conflict  of  nature  ? 

"  The  Fenris-wolf  gets  loose." 

This,  we  shall  see,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  comets. 

"  The  sea  rushes  over  the  earth,  for  the  Midgard-ser- 
pent  writhes  in  giant  rage,  and  seeks  to  gain  the  land." 

The  Midgard-serpent  is  the  name  of  another  comet ; 
it  strives  to  reach  the  earth  ;  its  proximity  disturbs  the 
oceans.  And  then  follows  an  inexplicable  piece  of  my- 
thology : 

"  The  ship  that  is  called  Naglfar  also  becomes  loose. 
It  is  made  of  the  nails  of  dead  men  ;  wherefore  it  is  worth 
warning  that,  when  a  man  dies  with  unpared  nails,  he  sup- 
plies a  large  amount  of  materials  for  the  building  of  this 
ship,  which  both  gods  and  men  wish  may  be  finished  as 
late  as  possible.  But  in  this  flood  Naglfar  gets  afloat. 
The  giant  Hrym  is  its  steersman. 

"  The  Fenris-wolf  advances  with  wide-open  mouth  ; 
the  upper  jaw  reaches  to  heaven  and  the  lower  jaw  is  on 
the  earth." 

That  is  to  say,  the  comet  extends  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun. 

"  He  would  open  it  still  wider  had  he  room." 

That  is  to  say,  the  space  between  the  sun  and  earth 
is  not  great  enough  ;  the  tail  of  the  comet  reaches  even 
beyond  the  earth. 

"  Fire  flashes  from  his  eyes  and  nostrils" 

A  recent  writer  says  : 

"When  bright  comets  happen  to  come  very  near  to 
the  sun,  and  are  subjected  to  close  observation  under  the 


j44  '/'//A-  EJBffiM 

advantage**  which  the  fine  telescopes  of  tin  present  day 
afford,  a  series  of  remarkable  change-  i-  t'.und  to  take 
place  in  their  luminous  configuration.  Fir-t.  /'•  f*  '//,/•/,//,/ 

<tart  out  from  the  fiuefott,  and  move  through  the 
fainter  haze  of  the  coma  towani  tin-  -un  ;  and  then  these 
jets  are  turned  backward  round  the  edge  of  the  <  •••ma,  and 
stream  from  it.  In-hind  the  comet,  until  they  are  fashioned 

i  tail."  * 

44  The  Midffafd-fterpent  vomits  forth  venom,  d«  -tiling 
all  the  air  and  the  sea  ;  he  is  very  terrilile.  and  place- 
himself  fide  by  side  with  the  ,r.,//." 

The  two  comets  move  together,  like  Biela's  two  frag- 
ments ;  and  they  give  out  poison  —  the  <  arl>un  t«l-hy<ln> 
gen  gas  revealed  by  the  spectra* 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  clash  and  din  tin-  heaven-  are 
rent  in  twain,  and  the  sons  of  Muspelheim  come  riding 

through   the   oj.elll' 

MuNpelheim,  according  to  Professor  Anderson.  f  means 

"tin-  day  of  judgment."     J/wywY  signifies  an  abode  of 

•••  oj.led   by  ticixK      So  that    tin-  passage  mean-,  that 

the  heavens  are  split  open,  or  ap}>ear  to  be,  by  the  great 

shining  comet,  or  comets,  -triking  the  earth  :   it  is  a  world 

Of  fire  ;    It    i-   the    I  >;iy   of  .1  lidu'lllelit  . 

"Surt  rid.  -  tir-t.  and  before  him  and  after  him  //•///»».< 


Surt  is  a  demon  associated  \\ith  the  .  iie  i- 

thesameas  the  di--  -od  ..f  the  Kgyptian  myth..l- 

i-  -m.\  -  the  -nn.      It   ma\  m.-aii  the  bla/ini: 


11  He  has  a  very  good  sword  that  -hine-  brighter  than 
"  •    -  i"        A-   tl  it    Kreak-  to  nieces, 

M    l,i-    »,et,,n.    Ke,M    | 


'  -Idteborgfa  RiTlew,"  October,  187 1   ( 
--  Mythology,"  p.  4M.  :  |i,i-i 
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Bifrost,  we  shall  have  reason  to  see  hereafter,  was  a 
prolongation  of  land  westward  from  Europe,  which  con- 
nected the  British  Islands  with  the  island-home  of  the 
gods,  or  the  godlike  race  of  men. 

There  are  geological  proofs  that  such  a  land  once 
existed.  A  writer,  Thomas  Butler  Gunn,  in  a  recent 
number  of  an  English  publication,*  says  : 

"Tennyson's  'Voyage  of  Maeldune'  is  a  magnificent 
allegorical  expansion  of  this  idea  ;  and  the  laureate  has 
also  finely  commemorated  the  old  belief  in  the  country 
of  Lyonnesse,  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  Cornwall  : 

'A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss 
By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  <t</<ii/i  • 
Where  fragments  of  forgotten  peoples  dwelt, 
And  the  long  mountains  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  ever-shifting  sands,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea.' 

"Cornishmen  of  the  last  generation  used  to  tell  stories 
of  strange  household  relics  picked  up  at  the  very  low 
tides,  nay,  even  of  the  quaint  habitations  seen  fathoms 
deep  in  the  water." 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  these  Scandinavian 
Eddas  came,  in  the  first  instance,  from  Druidical  Briton 
sources. 

The  Edda  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Comet 
strikes  the  planet  west  of  Europe,  and  crushes  down  some 
land  in  that  quarter,  called  "  the  bridge  of  Bifrost." 

Then  follows  a  mighty  battle  between  the  gods  and 
the  Comet.  It  can  have,  of  course,  but  one  termination  ; 
but  it  will  recur  again  and  again  in  the  legends  of  differ- 
ent nations.  It  was  necessary  that  the  gods,  the  protect- 
ors of  mankind,  should  struggle  to  defend  them  against 
these  strange  and  terrible  enemies.  But  their  very  help- 


"  All  the  Year  Round.' 


1  Hi  7V/  A'    /./ 


1,...,,.  --    ru  <1    their   deathl    ihoi     h..\v    immen-e    wa-    the 
calani         \Nlueh  h:i'l  het'allen  the  wrl-l. 
The  Edda  continues  : 

.  t  their  ,  tin-   plain 

uhi.-h  i-  ralle.l  Vi.jri.l.     Thither  repair  :iN,,   tlu    l-Ynri- 
wolf  ami  tin-  .Mi'lgard-flerpcnt." 

I'mtli  tin-  .-..met-  ha\e  fallen  .MI  tin-  earth. 

T<»  tllJH  plBCe  have   .il-.  minr    L«'k.    "    (tin-  r\  11 


»\  tin-  Ni  •!•«,•  iiivlli"|«..j\  )  "  aii«l  Ilryin.  an«l  \v  itli  him  all  tin- 

ts.     In    I.  ok-  '-   r..iM|'any  an-   all    tin-  i'ricii  I-   »\ 

\\i\"  (tin-  uf«"l'l«-^  "t"  -Irath).     "T'li.-  KNM  "I"  Mu-M-1  liax.- 


u-jM-     iax.- 
6  K\   thciii-ch.  -.     Tin-  plain 
iiiiiHlivI  inih  •»  (ra>t-|  «-n  «-adi  vj.lr." 

That  i«  to  say,  all  these  evil  r.-n-,-.  thr  <•..],,.  -t-.  tlu- 

M-  «li-\il.    ami   •h-ath,  lia\«    taken   )...  s«--Hinn    nf   the 

great  |»laii  .  tin-  ci\  ili/.c«l  laml.      Tin-  «.«-rin-  is 

loCaUMl   ill  till-  -  BM   Jirnlril.ly   it    \\  :  -  t'r.HM  till-  xj,,,t 

tin-  1.  it.Tuar.l  .li-|.«  iv,  ,1  f.  all  the  \v..rl<l. 

It  in  necessary  for  tin-   'l»-f.-n«lci-  "t"   mankin«l  to  i 
th.  ins,  |\(  H.      Th.  •!•••    i-    no    :  iini-  t..    U-    l«-t.   ami.   :n-.-..nl- 

y,  we  learn— 


••  \\  i,  •'•    >;  •  M  thini:-  an-  ha|>|M-nin«r.  Hrinnlal"  (li- 
tin-..'  -t  l.ri.l.j.  -  up.  l.l-.u-  \v  ith 

nil  lii>  iniuht  in  tin-  <  ijallar-h.'i  n  ami 


«.  '  •  •  :in   ri-li-  :       M 

to  ask  a«  I  .Ik. 

•  •  n    ijui\  ••!••.    tin-    anli    ^  ._:.lrasil,  and   all    thin--   in 
heaven  and  earth  inn. 

'-life  ;    th.    tn,-  ..f   th. 
ancient  tree-wor-hi|>  •.  the  t  n-e  \\  hi.-h  -t.in.l-  <>n  the  t<>|>  <>i 

the   |i\r:iiuiil    in    tli«-    i-laml-I.irtlij 
.  rre.l  t..  in  tl  .    II 

hea«Miw  (tin-  -_"»Hilve  m  ;;„.  ,  inln 

;Mtl!e 
tifl'I       '  1.   -|.lel|il(-|lt 
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byrnie,  and  his  spear  Gungner,  he  advances  against  the 
Fenris-wolf  "  (the  first  comet).  "  Thor  stands  by  his  side, 
but  can  give  him  no  assistance,  for  he  has  his  hands  full 
in  his  struggle  with  the  Midgard-serpent "  (the  second 
comet).  "  Frey  encounters  Surt,  and  heavy  blows  are  ex- 
changed ere  Frey  falls.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  that  he 
has  not  that  good  sword  which  he  gave  to  Skirner.  Even 
the  dog  Garra  "  (another  comet),  "  that  was  bound  before 
the  Gnipa-cave,  gets  loose.  He  is  the  greatest  plague. 
He  contends  with  Tyr,  and  they  kill  each  other.  Thor 
gets  great  renown  by  slaying  the  Midgard-serpent,  but 
retreats  only  nine  paces  when  he  falls  to  the  earth  dead, 
poisoned  by  the  venom  that  the  serpent  blows  upon  him" 

He  has  breathed  the  carbureted-hydrogen  gas  ! 

"  The  wolf  swallows  Odin,  and  thus  causes  his  death  ; 
but  Vidar  immediately  turns  and  rushes  at  the  wolf, 
placing  one  foot  on  his  nether  jaw. 

["  On  this  foot  he  has  the  shoe,  for  which  materials 
have  been  gathering  through  all  ages,  namely,  the  strips 
of  leather  which  men  cut  off  from  the  toes  and  heels  of 
shoes  ;  wherefore  he  who  wishes  to  render  assistance  to 
the  asas  must  cast  these  strips  away."] 

This  last  paragraph,  like  that  concerning  the  ship 
Naglfar,  is  probably  the  interpolation  of  some  later  age. 
The  narrative  continues  : 

"With  one  hand  Vidar  seizes  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
wolf,  and  thus  rends  asunder  his  mouth.  Thus  the  wolf 
perishes.  Loke  fights  with  Heimdal,  and  they  kill  each 
other.  Thereupon  Surt  flinys  Jire  over  the  earth,  and 
burns  up  all  the  world" 

This  narrative  is  from  the  Younger  Edda.  The  Elder 
Edda  is  to  the  same  purpose,  but  there  are  more  allusions 
to  the  effect  of  the  catastrophe  on  the  earth  : 

"The  eagle  screams, 
And  with  pale  beak  tears 
Mountains  dash  together, 


11^  Tilt:    U 

II.  n.,-  jr,,  the  wa\    to   1 1, -I, 

Aii-1  heaven  i-  rent  in  twain.   .   .   . 

\Vln-n  p 

In  wrath  -lay-  tin-  MT] 

f/rtne*  durh, 
'/'/-•  '  ' 

Tin-  hriu'ht  -tare 

\.mi-h  ; 

/ 

//.   ,<  | 

,4m/  A  '';/ 

V-l    what    follow    ill-:          !••     ami    r«il«l    ami    \\intrr. 

For  althouu'h   tlirsf  things  rmiic  tir-i    in   flic  narr:iti\  «•  ot' 

:•!   that  "/>,/.,,:    tl,,.«."  things,  to 

\\it.th-'   nidi    \vintrr-.t:  irn-«l    tin-    \\irkr-ltirx-   of 

the  world,  and  tin  wolves  and  the  serpent  nia.l<-  tlu-ir 
i'  •!  ••  f  i:  •-.  So  thai  the  events  t  ran>|.in-«l  in  th-.-onli-r 
in  uhii-h  I  hav<-  ifivrn  t! 

.1  u  int.  r  callc.l  the  Fimlml  wint. -r." 
i-.'hty.  the  jrreat,  t!i«-  in.,,  u  int.-r."  * 

••  117,., i   */««»r  //r-  ////  'fLirt'i'*.  tin-  fro-t-  an- 

iOfevi-rr.  tin-   win-U  -o  kc«-n,  tlu-rr   is   no  joy  in   tin-    -1111. 

r/,.,i/f   n /,!/ 

BflTI     A,     l,.,x,.   il,,.   (,l;i,-ial    jM-ri...!  \\hirli  followt-.l  the 
Drift.     '1'hn-e  years  of   incessant    wiml.  and   -in. \v 
intense  cold. 

!  dda  nays,  speak ini:  of  the  l-Ynri-  \\olf  : 
i-  ot,  the  (...dies 

Mli-ll.    \\  hell    th- 

•:,.    BOdl 

fl  /  /./,„*!» 
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This  probably  refers  to  the  iron-stained  red  clay  cast 
down  by  the  Comet  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth  ;  the 
"  seats  of  the  gods  "  means  the  home  of  the  god-like  race, 
which  was  doubtless  covered,  like  Europe  and  America, 
with  red  clay  ;  the  waters  which  ran  from  it  must  have 
been  the  color  of  blood. 


"  The 

In  the  summers  thereafter, 
And  the  weather  grows  bad." 

In  the  Younger  Edda  (p.  5?)  we  are  given  a  still  more 
precise  description  of  the  Ice  age  : 

"  Replied  Har,  explaining,  that  as  soon  as  the  streams, 
that  are  called  Elivogs  "  (the  rivers  from  under  ice),  "  had 
c  >rne  so  far  that  the  venomous  yeast  "  (the  clay  ?)  "  which 
flowed  with  them  hardened,  as  does  dross  that  runs  from 
the  fire,  then  it  turned  "  (as)  "  into  ice.  And  when  this  ice 
stopped  and  flowed  no  more,  then  gathered  over  it  the 
drizzling  rain  that  arose  from  the  venom  "  (the  clay), 
"and  froze  into  rime"  (ice),  "ami  <»t<-  l<ii/<  r  of  ice  was 
laid  upon  another  dear  into  the  (1  !nn/i</<i</<tj>.^ 

Ginungagap,  we  are  told,*  was  the  name  applied  in 
the  eleventh  century  by  the  Northmen  to  the  ocean  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Vinland,  or  America.  It  doubtless 
meant  originally  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  Oce'an.  The 
clay,  when  it  first  fell,  was  probably  full  of  chemical  ele- 
ments, which  rendered  it,  and  the  waters  which  filtered 
through  it,  unfit  for  human  use  ;  clay  waters  are,  to  this 
day,  the  worst  in  the  world. 

"Then  said  Jafnhar  :  'All  that  part  of  Gmuiigagap 
that  turns  to  the  north'  (the  north  Atlantic)  'was  filled 
with  thick  and  heavy  ice  and  rime,  and  everywhere  within 
were  drizzling  rains  and  gusts.  But  the  south  part  of 
Ginungagap  was  lighted  up  by  the  glowing  sparks  that 
flew  out  of  Muspelheirn.'  " 

*  "Norse  Mythology,"  p.  447. 


l.Vi  TJI 

The  ice   and   rinu-  to  the  north  represent    the  igl 
ice  and  SHOW.      Mu*|»elheim  wa-  tin-  t«.rri.l  e,,mitr\  .-I'  the 
smith.  over  which   the  clouds  couM   not    \et    form  in  con- 

thi  heat  -Africa, 

lint  it  ran  not  la-t  The  rlou.lv  ,:  ;  tin- 

floods  fin-l  their  way  back  l«.  tlu-  o«-«-:ui  ;  natniv  iM-jin-  to 

the  scarred  an-1  <  ru-1  of  th- 

|;.t  irlMN  i-  the  Iniman  race?    The  " 


"Diirinir    the    confla^r:iti.>n    rau^r-l    1>>    Suit 
woman  l>y  tin-  •  I        m  1  a  man  ii:iine<l  I.  it'll 

•..-••:il,-.l  in  Ho.lmiiiM  r\  hol<l.  or  forest       I'll"  -Iru   of 
I  thrin  for  foo.l.  an.l   -o   «:n-at   a  race  -hall 
:i  them,  that  their  .le-«vn.l:mtH  shall  soon  spread 
,,\,  r  the  \\hoh-  earth."* 

The-Kl.ler  K-Ma"  says  : 

"Lif  an.l  Lifthraser 

Will    lie   hi.l 

In  llo-liniiner's-holt  ; 

iiioniin-j 
They  ha\e  for  f.  . 

i  them  are  the  raeex  ,1, 

//    ''      -    i   "  or    hol.l  ;    it    \\;,-   |noli:il»ly  a 

Cm?e.     We  -hall  |M  that  nearly  all  the  le-jen-N  refer  to  the 
cave*  in  whirh  inankiiid  e-.  aj.e.l  fn.ni   «h-t  ni,  -t  ion. 
nt. 

them  are  the  races  descended," 


•hows  that  thi-  i-  n-.t    jirophei-x  .  Imt    hi-to-  fen  to 

the  pABt,  not    to   the    future;    it  I  >ay  of 

•              that    ha-    alrea.lv  fallen    mi 
the  human  family. 

Two  others,  of  the  godlike  r»<  ••  i  in  -  m, 


s 
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way   not   indicated  ;    Vidar  and  Vale   are  their  names. 
They,  too,  had  probably  taken  refuge  in  some  cavern. 

"  Neither  the  sea  nor  Surt's  fire  had  harmed  them,  and 
they  dwell  on  the  plains  of  Ida,  where  Asgard  w<ix  before. 
Thither  come  also  the  sons  of  Thor,  Mode,  and  Ma^ne, 
and  they  have  Mjolner.  T/K>I  come  Balder  an<l  IIml<->- 
from  7/7." 

Mode  and  Magne  are  children  of  Thor  ;  they  belong 
to  the  godlike  race.  They,  too,  have  escaped.  Mjolner 
is  Thor's  hammer.  Balder  is  the  Sun  ;  he  has  returned 
from  the  abode  of  death,  to  which  the  cornet  consigned 
him.  Hoder  is  the  Night. 

All  this  means  that  the  fragments  and  remnants  of 
humanity  reassemble  on  the  plain  of  Ida — the  plain  of 
Vigrid — where  the  battle  was  fought.  They  possess  the 
works  of  the  old  civilization,  represented  by  Thor's  ham- 
mer ;  and  the  day  and  night  once  more  return  after  the 
long  midnight  blackness. 

And  the  Vala  looks  again  upon  a  renewed  and  rejuve- 
nated world  : 

"  She  sees  arise 

The  second  time, 

From  the  sea,  the  earth, 

Completely  <jr<  <  n. 

The  cascades  fall, 

The  eagle  soars, 

From  lofty  mounts 

Pursues  its  prey." 

It  is  once  more  the  glorious,  the  sun-lighted  world  ; 
the  world  of  flashing  seas,  dancing  streams,  and  giver. 
leaves  ;  with  the  eagle,  high  above  it  all, 

"  Batting  the  sunny  ceiling  of  the  globe 

With  his  dark  win^s  ;" 
while 

"The  wild  cataracts  leap  in  glory." 


l.VJ  TH? 

What    history,  what   |  i:it    l.eanty.  what 

«•  j.irtures  "f  an  infinite  pa>t  ha\e  lain  hidden  away 
se  Sagas  —  tin-  heritage  of  all  tin-  Kin* 

haired  races  of  tin*  world  ! 

ii'H  parallel  this  marvelous  st,,r\  : 


Convene 
On  Ma'*  plain-. 

•lu-  powerful 

Midgfjid-Mrpcnfl  : 

The\   eall  to  iniinl 

HM  Feorift-wolf 

Aii-l  tin-  anrifiit   nin.-s 
Of  the  mighty  Odin." 

What  C!M?  can  niankind  think  of,  or  dream  of,  or  talk 
of  for  tin-  nr\t  thousand  \rars  hut  this  awl'ul,  this  un- 
paralleled calamity  through  whirh  tin 

A    loiiir-  'it    l.nt    most    aiH-iciii    and    <-niti\ 

people,  whose  in«-mor\    has,  |,  ,r  us.  almost   faded  t'roin  the 
rarlh,  will  t  ln-rr.il  'trr  mil.  aim  tin-  -jrrat  drama  U 

and  sagas;  fragm<nts  ,,t    uhi.-h 

are  found   lO-dftJ  dkpemed    through   all   litcratm-.-s    in  all 
lands;    *o:  ii.iil   M-r.   h.i\ili^    folllld   their 

Way  evm    into    the  \.-ry   I'.il.:  i    alike    of   .K-w  and 

1 

Edda  continues, 

"  TI 
TI,.  tul 

d«  n  tal. 

\  ind  in  the  <jra8g  : 

In  time's  mop 

u'ods 

:  <  >din'-  race 
POSM  -.  -d  th.  in." 

And  what   a  find   was   that  :      This    ,  .....  r    rnnnant    of 

bomanity  discovers  "the  golden  tal.  lets"  ,,f  the  former 
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civilization.  Doubtless,  the  inscribed  tablets,  by  which 
the  art  of  writing  survived  to  the  race  ;  for  what  would 
tablets  be  without  inscriptions?  For  they  talk  of  "the 
ancient  runes  of  mighty  Odin,"  that  is,  of  the  runic  let- 
ters, the  alphabetical  writing.  And  we  shall  see  here- 
after that  this  view  is  confirmed  from  other  source's. 
There  follows  a  happy  age  : 

"  The  fields  unsown 
Yield  their  growth  ; 
All  ills  cease. 
Balder  comes. 
Hoder  and  Balder, 
Those  heavenly  gods, 
Dwell  together  in  Odin's  halls." 

The  great  catastrophe  is  past.  Man  is  saved.  The 
world  is  once  more  fair.  The  sun  shines  again  in  heaven. 
Night  and  day  follow  each  other  in  endless  revolution 
around  the  happy  globe.  Ragnarok  is  past. 


Ill 


(  IIAPTKU   V. 
THE  'VM//..K, 

Now  let  us  turn  t<>  tin-  mythology  of  tin-  Latins,  an 
preserve.!  in  the  pages  of  » >\  i«l.  one  of  tin-  irreatext  of  the 
poets  of  anei.-nt  Kome.* 

II.  i.    \\<    ha\e  tin-  LunniiLT   «>f  the  worhl    involved    in 
tin-  myth  «»f  IMiai'-ton,  son  of  Phd'hus — Apollo — tin- Sun 
who  drives  tin-  chariot  of  his  fatln-r  :    In-   < -an    m-t    control 
tin-    horaes  of  tin-   Sun.  tln-y   run   away    with    him  :   th.-y 

! ic  earth  a^  to  v,.t  it  ,,n  tire,  ami  PI. 
is  at  la*»t  kilh-.l  l.\  .l..\.-.  as  hr  kilh-<l  T\  p!i..n  in  th<  • 
i.  :•  ii. u.  to  i  is.  !,.  i\n,  and  .  urtb  i'r..m  r,,ni|,h-tr  an<l  oom- 

mot)  ruin. 

'I'hi-  i-  the  MOI-N   ,,f  tin-  r,,nt1airration   as   tr.Mt-l   by  a 
"1  iniii'l.  I  l.y  a   myth,  ami  1  with 

•  wens  and  foliage  « 

nhall  see  many  tiling-   in   the  <>\i«l 

\ihi.-h  -trikin-ly  •-..ntirm  ..ur  tin  - 

Pha  '  he  is  really  tli.    —n  of  Phu-l.u.. 

the  Sun,  ileinamU   of    his   parent    the    ri-jlit    to    «lri\.'    hi- 
chari«  -li\.      Thi-   -un  ^o,l    reluctantly  «  "Hx  .,,»-. 

'hat   the  infatuate'!  an. I    n-h 

boy  would  |hrc  up  hi-    •  .ml. it  ion.     Phaeton 

p.  '       •'  I  :  •     .      i    in  ,h    -  1;  - 

va-t     <  H\  ni|.u-,    \\lio    hurU   the 
ruthleM  bolU  with  hi-  t.  not 

'      i  I-      V.   •.-....;   1.  ,.    1. 
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this  chariot  ;  and  yet,  what  have  we  greater  than  Jupiter  ? 
The  first  part  of  the  road  is  steep,  and  such  as  the  horses, 
though  fresh  in  the  morning,  can  hardly  climb.  In  the 
middle  of  the  heaven  it  is  high  aloft,  whence  it  is  often 
a  source  of  fear,  even  to  myself,  to  look  down  upon  the 
sea  and  the  earth,  and  my  breast  trembles  with  fearful 
apprehensions.  The  last  stage  is  a  steep  descent,  and 
requires  a  sure  command  of  the  horses.  .  .  .  Besides,  the 
heavens  are  carried  round  with  a  constant  rotation,  and 
carrying  with  them  the  lofty  stars,  and  whirl  them  with 
rapid  revolution.  Against  this  I  have  to  contend  ;  and 
that  force  which  overcomes  all  other  things  does  not  over- 
come me,  and  /  «m  carried  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
rap i< I  t '•<»•  I d." 

Here  we  seem  to  have  a  glimpse  of  some  higher  and 
older  learning,  mixed  with  the  astronomical  errors  of  the 
day  :  Ovid  supposes  the  rapid  world  to  move,  revolve,  one 
way,  while  the  sun  appears  to  move  another. 

But  Phaeton  insists  on  undertaking  the  dread  task. 
The  doors  of  Aurora  are  opened,  "her  halls  filled  with 
roses  "  ;  the  stars  disappear  ;  the  Hours  yoke  the  horses, 
"filled  with  the  juice  of  <t>n!>r<>xi<i^  the  father  anoints 
the  face  of  his  son  with  a  hallowed  drug  that  he  may  the 
better  endure  the  great  heat  ;  the  reins  are  handed  him, 
and  the  fatal  race  begins.  Phu>bus  has  advised  him  not 
to  drive  too  high,  or  "thou  wilt  set  on  fire  the  signs  of 
the  heavens  " — the  constellations  ; — nor  too  low,  or  he 
will  consume  the  earth. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  swift  Pyroeis,  and  Eotis  and 
.Kthon,  the  horses  of  the  sun,  and  Phlegon,  the  fourth, 
fill  the  air  with  neighings,  sending  forth  flames,  and  beat 
the  barriers  with  their  feet.  .  .  .  They  take  the  road  .  .  . 
they  cleave  the  resisting  clouds,  and,  raised  aloft  by  their 
wings,  they  pass  by  the  east  winds  that  had  arisen  from 
the  same  parts.  But  the  weight  "  (of  Phaeton)  "  was  light, 
and  such  as  the  horses  of  the  sun  could  not  feel  ;  and  the 
yoke  was  deficient  of  its  wonted  weight.  .  .  .  Soon  as 


!.-,»;  7V/  \7)A 

the  fteedft  had  i  nh  <>n  ami  l.-.-i\,  t},, 

ml  run  not  in   tin-  ..nler  in  uhieh  :!:• 
II       i,  M  -.  h     I.eromes    alarmed,    ami    kn«.\\-   n..t 
whieh  way  to  turn  tin-  n-in-  in'r 

In-  know  wln-iv  the  way  is,  i:  li-l    know.  ,  ,,iil<l    he 

!  tin-in.  :   the  first  time.  .ii.i  the  eol.l  Tri 

MI  with  sunl.eains.  ami    attempt.  in  \ain.  to 
.    that   ua-    forhi.hh'ii    to    th.in.       AIM! 
t,  whirl)  i>  ^ituati-    in  \t     to    the    ley    |.o|e.  Kein._r 
!.i«l   with  rol.l,  an«l    t  «  Tin  i.|;il.|e    to    n,, 

warm,  j.    i,,r  the   heat.      An.  I  they 

w»y  that   tin  Hi,  Bodies,  -  D   a  ini-_rh!\    hurtle, 

alfhoii-jh  thmi  \\ert  I.  lit  th\   ,  art   hiinleVe.1  the,-. 

Hut  when  from  the  height  ,,f  the  »kiei  the  iiiili:i|.|.\    : 
ton  looke.l^  ilown    upon    tin     earth    lyin-j    l;n.  \  •  r\    far   lu- 
:    his    kn.  ;i.|.|en 

terror  ;   ami.  in  a  li'jht    -  •    j.n  ad    hi> 

An.  I  now    he  n.uM  \vi-h  that   he  ha«I  n,  -\,  r  toin-hfil 

the    horses   of   his    father;   ami    ii"\v    i  -y  that    lie 

iiis  ,1,-s,  -,-nt.  ami   |.iv\aile.l    in    his    re-pieM   :    m.\\   ,1, 

to   I,,-  ealle.l   the  s,,|,  ,,f    \|. 

'•  u  1  1-    if  stuj.etie.l  :   he  neither 

MS.  ,,..r    is   al.le    to    eonlrol    them.      In   his 

-  es    sfrail-e    ol.jeets    |Cf  |  ||,Te 

'In     hea\ens.  :m,l    the    '  liu-je 

xvihl  Leasts.      'I  '!,,  .,-,.    ,,    .,    ,|Mlf    u  I 
hill  amis  ii,t,,tu  .m-i.  uith  his  tail  ami  ela\\-  lieml- 


his  limhs  throii.jh  tin 

\  Ith     lieliel.  I 

him.  \s.-t   uith  :  •.•nin1r 

ll  uith  the  liarlie.l  point  ,,f    his  tail.  I..  nit    ..( 
ins  in  a  ehill  0 

IM  whi.-h  <  >vi.l  tells  us    Phaeton  pnr- 

.l.stellations.    p;l,f     the  -pent 

I,    ami    .  los,-    to    tin     \em.n.  -         pfoo,  with 

.-•t  in  I-.'-  -      rllen's 

great  work.* 


•  "Spectrum  Anal™*,"  p.  891. 
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The  path  described  by  Ovid  shows  that  the  comet 
came  from  the  north  part  of  the  heavens  ;  and  this  agrees 
with  what  we  know  of  the  Drift  ;  the  markings  indicate 
that  it  came  from  the  north. 

The  horses  now  range  at  large  ;  "  they  go  through 


nu.  /./-.<>  f  \D& 


r  ,,f  an  uiikmiu  •  M-h  "ii  the  stars 

in  tl»,    -k\  "  :   the\   a|.|.roa,-h  t  lit-  earth. 
<ie    iii'Hiii.  -    thai    her    In-other'-    h- 

"ivhe.l     eloml-     -eml 

t,,rtli  -  \  t«d  It  M  •  •<>»;//,' 

I,.  I  th,  /A////,*.  ami  .-left,  il  in 


growi  pal. 

//••  •  «•,    \\  iili    thrir    t' 

jTi.r-1-  tiirl  t.-r  it-  nun  ilc-trurtiiiii.      lint   I 
.n|ilainiiii:  <>t'  tritlini;   ill* 
p-tluT  w  ith  thrir  fi.rtiti- 

to  athe*  ;  wo«<U.  ».._:,  -tlu-r  with   iimnntan 
mi  tin-.      Atli-.-  I.  urn-,  ami  tin-  (  ilician  Tanrn-,  ami  Tim 
hi-,  ai.'l  <Kta.  :ii»«l  I«l.i.  t\«\\   «lry  l>nt  (M 

I  !  .  the  r.-x,,,-t    of  tin-  virgin    .Mn--. 

an<i     Il;i-inii>.  n  1         rian.       .K'n.i    lm,-> 

.ni-1   l'arna-.ns.  with  it-  t  \\  .  • 
sinnmi'-.  aii.l    I  '  an.  I    Kli-' 

•  I   ..f    it-  -now-,  ami    Mima-. 
ami   l>imh                               IM,  ainl  (  'it  h:i-ron.  For  tin- 
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have  banks  distant  remain  secure.  Tanais  smokes  in  the 
midst  of  its  waters,  and  the  aged  Peneus  and  Teuthran- 
tian  Caicus  and  rapid  Ismenus.  .  .  .  The  Babylonian 
Euphrates,  too,  was  on  fire,  Orontes  was  in  flames,  and 
the  swift  Thermodon  and  Ganges  and  Phasis  and  Ister. 
Alpheus  boils ;  the  banks  of  Sperchcus  burn  ;  and  the 

fold  which  Tagus  carries  with  its  stream  melts  in  the 
anics.  The  river-birds,  too,  wrhich  made  famous  the 
Mteonian  banks  with  song,  grew  hot  in  the  middle  of 
Cayster.  The  Nile,  affrighted,  fled  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth  and  concealed  his  head,  which  still  lies  hid  ; 
his  seven  last  mouths  are  empty,  seven  channels  without 
any  streams.  The  same  fate  dries  up  the  Ismarian  rivers, 
Hebeus  together  with  Strymon,  and  the  I  lesperian  streams, 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po,  and  the  Tiber,  to 
which  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the  world." 

In  other  words,  according  to  these  Roman  traditions 
here  poetized,  the  heat,  dried  up  the  rivers  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  ;  in  short,  of  all  the  known  world. 

Ovid  continues  : 

"All  the  ground  bursts  asunder,  and  through  the 
chinks  the  light  penetrates  into  Tartarus,  and  startles 
the  infernal  king  with  his  spouse." 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  Drift  age  the  great 
clefts  in  the  earth,  the  fiords  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
America,  occurred,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  Central  American  legend,  the  red  rocks 
boiled  up  through  the  earth  at  this  time. 

"The  ocean,  too,  is  coiif reefer/,"  says  Ovid,  "and  that 
which  lately  was  sea  is  a  surface  of  parched  sand,  and 
the  mountains  which  the  deep  sea  has  covered,  start  up 
and  increase  the  number  of  the  scattered  Cyclades"  (a 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  yEgean  Sea,  surrounding  Delos 
as  though  with  a  circle,  whence  their  name)  ;  "the  fishes 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  crooked  dolphins  do  not  care 
to  raise  themselves  on  the  surface  into  the  air  as  usual. 
The  bodies  of  sea-calves  float  lifeless  on  their  backs  on 
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placed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and,  shaking  all  things 
with  a  r«xt  tr<  >nl>f!/i<j,  she  *'////•  doim  «  little  ami  retired 

r  t/i<    x/tof  H'ln-re  -s7/c   /.V  it'ojtf  to   be." 


Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  bridge  Bifrost,  spoken 
of  in  the  last  chapter,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  was  prob- 
ably a  prolongation  of  land  reaching  from  Atlantis  to 
Europe,  and  which  the  Norse  legends  tell  us  sank  down 
under  the  feet  of  the  forces  of  Muspelheim,  in  the  day  of 
Ragnarok  : 

"And  thus  she  spoke  with  a  parched  voice  :  '()  sov- 
ereign of  the  gods,  if  thou  approvcst  of  this,  if  I  have- 
deserved  it,  why  do  thy  lightnings  linger?  Let  me,  if 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  force  of  fire,  perish  by  thy 
flames  ;  and  alleviate  my  misfortune  by  being  the  author 
of  it.  With  difficulty,  indeed,  do  I  open  my  mouth  for 
these  very  words.  Behold  my  scorched  hair,  and  XIK-/I  a 
ifmtiitlti/  <>f  Huln-n  orn-  mi/  '//'.s1  (the  Drift-deposits),  '  so 
much,  too,  <K'er  mi/  fe«tnr<*.  And  dost  thou  give  this  as 
my  recompense  ?  This  as  the  reward  of  my  fertility  and 
my  duty,  in  that  1  <-itdt--r<:  iro/mdx  from  the  crooked  />/oir 
<n«t  furrroii-x,  and  am  harassed  all  the  year  through,  in 
that  I  supply  green  leaves  for  the  eat  tie,  and  corn,  a 
wholesome  food,  for  mankind,  and  frankincense  for  your- 
selves. 

"'But  still,  suppose  I  am  deserving  of  destruction, 
why  have  the  waves  deserved  this  ?  Why  has  thy  brother  ' 
(Neptune)  'deserved  it  ?  Why  do  the  seas  delivered  to 
him  by  lot  //rrm/sv,  and  why  do  they  recede  *////  fart/r  r 
from  f/t<-  N/1//  /*  But  if  regard  neither  for  thy  brother  nor 
myself  influences  tliee,  still  have  consideration  for  thy  own 
skies  ;  look  around  on  either  side,  see  how  each  pole  is 
xmokiiKj  ,'  if  the  fire  shall  injure  them,  tin/  jxdacc  n-lli 
f<i'l  in  nthix.  See!  Atlas  'himself  is  struggling,  and 
hardly  can  he  bear  the  glowing  heavens  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  '  If  the  sea,  if  the  earth,  if  the  palace  of  heaven,  per- 
ish, we  are  then  jumbled  into  the  old  chaos  again.  Save 
it  from  the  flames,  if  aught  still  survives,  and  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  the  universe.' 
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face  overcast  -ftf/i  h!tt<  r  ,SV,/T'>//',  and,  if  only  we  can  be- 
lieve it,  they  say  that  nm-  (fat/  jxixx:  <l  trltlioiit  tin-  nun. 
The  flames"  (of  the  fires  on  the  earth)  "afforded  light, 
and  there  was  some  advantage  in  that  disaster." 

As  there  was  no  daily  return  of  the  sun  to  mark  the 
time,  that  one  day  of  darkness  was  probably  of  long 
duration  ;  it  may  have  endured  for  years. 

Then  follows  Ovid's  description  of  the  mourning  of 
Clymene  and  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and  the  Naiads  for 
the  dead  Phaeton.  Cycnus,  king  of  Liguria,  grieves  for 
Phaeton  until  he  is  transformed  into  a  swan  ;  reminding 
one  of  the  Central  American  legend,  (which  I  shall  give 
hereafter,)  which  states  that  in  that  day  all  men  were 
turned  into  goslings  or  geese,  a  reminiscence,  perhaps,  of 
those  who  saved  themselves  from  the  fire  by  taking  ref- 
uge in  the  waters  of  the  seas  : 

"  Cycnus  becomes  a  new  bird  ;  but  he  trusts  himself 
not  to  the  heavens  or  the  air,  as  being  mindful  of  fix* 
fire  unjustly  sent  from  <li"n"<>.  He  frequents  flu  /tools 
dud  tlf  trite  lakes,  and,  abhorring  tire,  he  chooses  the 
streams,  the  very  contrary  of  flames. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  father  of  Phaeton"  (the  Sun),  "in 
stjiKiIid  (jart>  and  destitute  of  his  comeliness,  jn*t  <ts 
he  is  wont  to  h<  /'•///-//  lie  suffers  an  <'<-lij>i«>  of  his  <I!;<k, 
abhors  both  the  light,  himself,  and  the  day  ;  and  gives 
his  mind  up  to  grief,  and  adds  resentment  to  his  sor- 
row." 

In  other  words,  the  poet  is  now  describing  the  age  of 
darkness,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  followed  the 
conflagration,  when  the  condensing  vapor  wrapped  the 
world  in  a  vast  cloak  of  cloud. 

The  Sun  refuses  to  go  again  on  his  daily  journey  ; 
just  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  the  American  le- 
gends, he  refuses  to  stir  until  threatened  or  coaxed  into 
action., 
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like,  in  the  waters  ;  or  the  intelligent  children  of  the 
earth  betake  themselves  to  deep  caverns  for  protection 
from  the  conflagration. 

How  completely  does  all  this  accord,  in  chronological 
order  and  in  its  details,  with  the  Scandinavian  legend  ; 
and  with  what  reason  teaches  us  must  have  been  the  con= 
sequences  to  the  earth  if  a  comet  had  fallen  upon  it ! 

And  the  most  ancient  of  the  ancient  world,  the  nation 
that  stood  farthest  back  in  historical  time,  the  Egyptians, 
believed  that  this  legend  of  Phaeton  really  repn  sented 
the  contact  of  the  earth  with  a  comet. 

When  Solon,  the  Greek  lawgiver,  visited  Kgypt,  six 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  he  talked  with  the 
priests  of  Sais  about  the  Deluge  of  Deucalion.  I  quote 
the  following  from  Plato  ("Dialogues,"  xi,  517,  Tiiicnf.s)  : 

"Thereupon,  one  of  the  priests,  who  was  of  very  great 
age,  said,  'O  Solon,  Solon,  you  Hellenes  are  but  children, 
and  there  is  never  an  old  man  who  is  an  Hellene.'  Solon, 
hearing  this,  said,  '  What  do  you  mean  V '  'I  mean  to 
say,'  he  replied,  'that  in  mind  you  are  all  young;  there 
is  no  old  opinion  handed  down  among  you  by  ancient 
tradition,  nor  any  science  which  is  hoary  with  age.  And 
I  will  tell  you  the  reason  of  this  :  there  have  been,  and 
there  will  be  again,  many  destructions  of  mankind  arising 
out  of  many  causes.  There  is  a  story  which  even  you 
have  preserved,  that  once  upon  a  time  Phaethon,  the  son 
of  Helios,  having  yoked  the  steeds  in  his  father's  chariot, 
because  he  was  not  able  to  drive  them  in  the  path  of  his 
father,  burnt  up  all  that  was  upon  the  earth,  and  was 
himself  destroyed  by  a  thunder-bolt.  Now,  this  lias  the 
form  of  a  myth,  but  really  signifies  a  dedu«i1't<>n  of  the 
bodies  moving  around  tin-  «u-t/i  <m<1  in  the  /ie»/v//,v,  <in<I 
a  great  conflagration  <>f  tliixf/x  ii/Kni  tlic  <<irtli  recurring 
at  long  intervals  of  time  :  when  this  happens,  those  who 
live  upon  the  mountains  and  in  dry  and  lofty  places  arc 
more  liable  to  destruction  than  those  who  dwell  by  rivers 
or  on  the  sea-shore.' " 
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Here  we  have  the  whole  story  told  in  little  :  "  Fire 
fell  from  heaven,"  the  comet ;  "  the  sun  itself  was  on 
fire"  ;  the  comet  reached  to,  or  appeared  to  reach  to,  the 
sun  ;  or  its  head  had  fallen  into  the  sun  ;  or  the  terri- 
ble object  may  have  been  mistaken  for  the  sun  on  lire, 
"There  was  a  rain  of  gravel" — the  Drift  fell  from  the 
comet.  There  is  also  some  allusion  to  the  sandstones 
scattered  about  ;  and  we  have  another  reference  to  the 
great  breaks  in  the  earth's  crust,  caused  either  by  the 
shock  of  contact  with  the  comet,  or  the  electrical  disturb- 
ances of  the  time  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  trap-rocks, 
and  rocks  of  vermilion  color,  boiled  up  to  the  surface 
with  great  tumult.  Mankind  was  destroyed,  except  such 
as  fled  into  the  seas  and  lakes,  and  there  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  lived  like  "  goslings." 

Can  any  one  suppose  that  this  primitive  people  in- 
vented all  this  ?  And  if  they  did,  how  comes  it  that 
their  invention  agreed  so  exactly  with  the  traditions  of 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  with  the  revolutions  of  sci- 
ence as  to  the  relations  between  the  trap  rooks  and  the 
gravel,  as  to  time  at  least  V 

We  turn  now  to  the  legends  of  a  different  race,  in  a 
different  stage  of  cultivation — the  barbarian  Indians  of 
California  and  Nevada.  It  is  a  curious  and  wonderful 
story  : 

"  The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Taboo  ascribe 
its  origin  to  a  great  natural  convulsion.  There  was  a 
time,  they  say,  when  their  tribe  possessed  the  whole1  earth, 
and  were  strong,  numerous,  and  rich  ;  but  a  d:iy  came  in 
which  a  people  rose  up  stronger  than  they,  and  defeated 
and  enslaved  them.  Afterward  the  Great  Spirit  sent  an 
immense  wave  across  the  continent  from  the  sea,  and'this 
wave  ingulfed  both  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  all 
but  a  very  small  remnant.  Then  the  task-masl  ITS  undo 
the  remaining  people  raise  up  a  great  temple,  so  that 
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whole  earth,  is  to  again  set  them  free.  In  the  depths  of 
their  cavern-prison  they  may  still  be  heard,  wailing  and 
moaning,  when  the  snows  melt  and  the  waters  swell  in 
the  lake."  * 

Here  we  have  the  usual  mingling  of  fact  and  myth. 
The  legend  describes  accurately,  no  doubt,  the  awful  ap- 
pearance of  the  tossing  earth  and  the  falling  fire  and 
(h'-hrix  ;  the  people  flying  to  rivers  and  taking  shelter  in 
the  caves,  and  some  of  them  closed  up  in  the  caves  for  ever. 

The  legend,  as  is  usual,  accommodates  itself  to  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  country  in  which  the 
narrators  live. 

In  the  Aztec  creation-myths,  as  preserved  by  the  Fray 
Andres  de  Olmos,  and  taken  down  by  him  from  the  lips 
of  those  who  narrated  the  Aztec  traditions  to  him,  we 
have  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  mankind  by  the 
sun,  which  reads  as  follows  : 


"The  sun  had  risen  indeed,  and  with  t/u-  ylonj  of  the 
jirc  <il>oitt  /i  /in,  that  not  even  the  eyes  of  the  gods 
could  endure  ;  but  he  moved  not.  There  he  lay  on  the 
horizon  ;  and  when  the-  deities  sent  Tlotli,  their  messen- 
ger, to  him,  with  orders  that  he  should  go  on  upon  his 
way,  his  ominous  answr  was  that,  he  would  never  leave 
that  place  til!  Iv  li<nl  destroyed  «n'l  /mt  an  <  mf  to  them 
all.  Then  a  great  fear  fell  upon  some,  while  others  were 
moved  onlv  to  anger;  and  among  the  others  was  one 
Citli,  who  immediately  strung  his  borv  and  advanced 
against  the  glittering  enemy.  By  quickly  lowering  his 
head  the  sun  avoided  the  first  arrow  shot  at  him  ;  but  the 
second  and  third  had  attained  his  body  in  quick  succes- 
sion, when,  filled  with  fury,  he  seixed  the  last  and  launched 
it  back  upon  his  assailant.  And  the  brave  Citli  laid  shaft 
to  string  never  more,  for  the  arrow  of  the  sun  pierced  his 
forehead.  Then  all  was  dismay  in  the  assembly  of  the 
gods,  and  </<*/></;,•  filled  their  hearts,  for  they  saw  that 

*  Bancroft's  ''  Native  Races,"  vol.  iii,  p.  89. 
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•  Bancroft*!  "  Ntthre  BMM,"  ToL  IU,  p.  61 
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The  Avcsta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
written  in  the  Zend  dialect,  tells  the  same  story.  I  have 
already  given  one  version  of  it  : 

Ahura  Ma/da  is  the  good  god,  the  kind  creator  of  life 
and  growth  ;  he  sent  the  sun,  the  fertilizing  rain.  He 
created  for  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians  a  beautiful  land, 
a  paradise,  a  warm  and  fertile  country.  But  Ahriman, 
the  genius  of  evil,  created  Azhidahaka,  "  the  lit!n<j  .svm/v 
of  iri/tf<-i:"  "He  had  triple  jaws,  three  heads,  six  eyes, 
the  strength  of  a  thousand  beings."  He  brings  ruin  and 
winter  on  the  fair  land.  Then  comes  a  mighty  hero, 
Thraetaona,  who  kills  the  snake  and  rescues  the  land.* 

In  the  Persian  legends  we  have  Feridun,  the  hero  of 
the  Shah-Nameh.  There  is  a  serpent-king  called  Zohak, 
who  has  committed  dreadful  crimes,  assisted  by  a  demon 
called  Iblis.  As  his  reward,  Iblis  asked  permission  to 
kiss  the  king's  shoulder,  which  was  <rranted.  Then  from 
the  shoulder  sprang  two  dreadful  serpents.  Iblis  told  him 
that  these  must  be  fed  every  day  with  the  brains  of  two 
children.  So  the  human  race  was  gradually  being  exter- 
minated. Then  Feridun,  beautiful  and  strong,  rose  up 
and  killed  the  serpent-king  Zohak,  and  delivered  his 
country.  Zohak  is  the  same  as  Azhidahaka  in  the  Avcsta 
— "the  biting  snake  of  winter."  f  He  is  Python;  he  is 
Typlmon  ;  he  is  the  Fenris-wolf  ;  he  is  the  'Midgard- 
serpent. 

The  Persian  fire-worship  is  based  on  the  primeval 
recognition  of  the  value  of  light  and  fire,  growing  out  of 
this  Age  of  Darkness  and  winter. 

In  the  legends  of  the  Hindoos  we  read  of  the  fight 
between  Rama,  the  sun-god  (7£#  was  the  Egyptian  god  of 
the  sun),  and  Havana,  a  giant  who,  accompanied  by  the 

*  Poor,  "Sanskrit  Literature,"  p.  144.  f  Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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eventually  the  sun  returns,   and  the  loving  couple  are 
again  married,  and  live  happily  for  ever  after. 

The  Phoibos  Apollo  of  the  Greek  legends  was,  Byron 
tells  us — 

"  The  lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  god  of  life  and  poetry  and  light, 
The  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  light. 
The  shaft  had  just  been  shot,  the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  deity." 

This  fight,  so  magnificently  described,  was  the  sun-god's 
battle  with  Python,  the  destroyer,  the  serpent,  the  dragon, 
the  Comet.  What  was  Python  doing  ?  He  was  "stealing 
the  springs  and  fountains."  That  is  to  say,  the  great 
heat  was  drying  up  the  water-courses  of  the  earth. 

"The  arrow  bright  with  an  immortal's  vengeance," 
was  the  shaft  with  which  Apollo  broke  the  fiend  to  pieces 
and  tumbled  him  down  to  the  earth,  and  saved  the  springs 
and  the  clouds  and  the  perishing  ocean. 

When  we  turn  to  America,  the  legends  tell  us  of  the 
same  great  battle  between  good  and  evil,  between  light 
and  darkness. 

Manibozho,  or  the  Great  Hare  Xana,  is,  in  the  Algon- 
quin legends,  the  While  One,  the  light,  the  sun.  "His 
foe  was  the  glittering  prince  of  serpents" — the  Comet,* 

Among  the  Iroquois,  according  to  the  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, Father  Brebeuf,  who  resided  among  the  Hurons  in 
1626,  there  was  a  legend  of  two  brothers,  loskeha  and 
Tawiscara,  which  mean,  in  the  Oneida  dialect,  the  1I7///V 
One,  the  light,  the  sun,  and  the  Dark  One,  the  night. 


*  Brinton's  "Myths,"  p.  182. 
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frog  had  "  swallowed  all  the  waters,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
falling  rains  had  been  congealed  in  these  great  snow-banks 
and  glaciers  ;  the  sun  melts  them,  and  kills  the  frog  ; 
the  waters  pour  forth  in  deluging  floods  ;  Manibozho 
"•guides  the  torrents  into  smooth  streams  and  lakes"; 
the  woods  return,  and  become  once  more  full  of  animal 
life.  Then  the  myth  again  mixes  up  the  sun  and  the 
sun-land  in  the  east.  From  this  sun-land,  represented  as 
"  a  tortoise,"  always  the  emblem  of  an  island,  the  Iro- 
quois  derive  the  knowledge  of  "  how  to  make  fire." 

This  coming  of  the  monster,  his  attack  upon  and  con- 
quest of  the  sun.  his  apparent  swallowing  of  that  orb,  are 
all  found  represented  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
walls  of  temples  and  in  great  earth-mounds,  in  the  image 
of  a  gigantic  serpent  holding  a  globe  in  its  mouth. 

This  long-trailing  object  in  the  skies  was  probably 
the  origin  of  that  primeval  serpent-worship  found  all 
over  the  world.  And  hence  the  association  of  the  ser- 
pent in  so  many  religions  with  the  evil-one.  In  itself, 
the  serpent  should  no  more  represent  moral  wrong  than 
the  lizard,  the  crocodile,  or  the  frog  ;  but  the  hereditary 
abhorrence  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  mankind  ex- 
tends to  no  other  created  thing.  lie  is  the  image  of  the 
great  destroyer,  the  wronger,  the  enemy. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  legend. 

An  ancient  authority  *  gives  the  following  legend  of 
the  Tupi  Indians  of  Brazil  : 

"  Monau,  without  beginning  or  end,  author  of  all  that 
is,  seeing  the  ingratitude  of  men,  and  their  contempt  for 
him  who  had  made  them  thus  joyous,  withdrew  from 
them,  and  sent  upon  them  fata,  the  divine  fire,  v ///<•// 
burned  all  that  ir(/tt  <»,  tin  surf  aw.  of  the  earth.  He 

*  "  Unc  Fete  Bresilicnne  celebro  &  Rouen  en  1550,"  par  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Denis,  p.  82. 
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The  Tacullics  of  British  Columbia  believe  that  the 
earth  was  formed  by  a  musk-rat,  who,  diving  into  the 
universal  sea,  brought  up  the  land  in  his  mouth  and  spit 
it  out,  until  he  had  formed  "  quite  an  island,  and,  by  de- 
grees, the  whole  earth  "  : 

"In  some  unexplained  way,  this  earth  became  after- 
ward peopled  in  every  part,  and  it  remained,  until  <i_1i<  r<-< 
_/m,  of  nc.wdl  <!<n/J  <ln ration,  xirrjit  over  it,  d(*1roijin<j 
<il!  life,  with  two  exceptions  ;  one  man  and  one  woman 
hid  themselves  in  a  </>>/>  core  in  flic  ]i<<ii't  <>f  (I  )nonnf<iin, 
and  from  these  two  has  the  world  since  been  repeopled."  * 

Brief  as  is  this  narrative,  it  preserves  the  natural  se- 
quence of  events  :  First,  the  world  is  made  ;  then  it  be- 
comes peopled  in  every  part  ;  then  a  fierce  tire  sweeps 
over  it  for  several  days,  consuming  all  life,  except  two 
persons,  who  save  themselves  by  hiding  in  a  deep  cave  ; 
and  from  these  the  world  is  repeopled.  How  wonderfully 
does  all  this  resemble  the  Scandinavian  story  ! 

It  has  oftentimes  been  urged,  by  the  skeptical,  when 
legends  of  Noah's  flood  were  found  among  rude  races, 
that  they  had  been  derived  from  Christian  missionaries. 
But  these  myths  can  not  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  ; 
for  the  missionaries  did  not  teach  that  the  world  was 
once  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  a  remnant  of  mankind 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  a  cave  ;  although,  as  we  shall 
see,  such  a  legend  really  appears  in  several  places  hidden 
in  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  itself. 

We  leave  the  remote  north  and  pass  down  the  Pacific 
coast  until  we  encounter  the  Ute  Indians  of  California 
and  Utah.  This  is  their  legend  : 

"The  Ute  philosopher  declares  the  sun  to  be  a  living 
personage,  and  explains  his  passage  across  the  heavens 
along  an  appointed  way  by  giving  an  account  of  a  fierce 

*  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races,"  vol.  iii,  p.  98 
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thereof,  and  the  sun  was  condemned  to  travel  across  the 
firmament  by  the  same  trail  day  after  day  till  the  end  of 
time."  * 

Here  we  have  the  succession  of  arrows,  or  comets, 
found  in  the  legend  of  the  Aztecs,  and  here  as  before  it 
is  the  last  arrow  that  destroys  the  sun.  And  here,  again, 
we  have  the  conflagration,  the  fragments  of  something 
falling  on  the  earth,  the  long  absence  of  the  sun,  the 
great  rains  and  the  cold. 

Let  us  shift  the  scene  again. 

In  Peru — that  ancient  land  of  mysterious  civilization, 
that  brother  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  looking  out  through 
the  twilight  of  time  upon  the  silent  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
waiting  in  its  isolation  for  the  world  once  more  to  come 
to  it — in  this  strange  land  we  find  the  following  legend  : 

"Ere  sun  <i»<l  moon  tnrft  made,  Viracocha,  the  White 
One,  rose  from  the  bosom  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  presided 
over  the  erection  of  those  wondrous  cities  whose  ruins 
still  dot  its  islands  and  western  shores,  and  whose  history 
is  totally  lost  in  the  night  of  time."  f 

He  constructed  the  sun  and  moon  and  created  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  These  latter  attacked  him  with 
murderous  intent  (the  comet  assailed  the  sun  ?)  ;  but 
"scorning  such  unequal  contest  he  manifested  his  power 
by  hurling  the  lightning  on  the  hill-sides  and  consuming 
lln>  forctfs"  whereupon  the  creatures  he  had  created 
humbled  themselves  before  him.  One  of  Viracocha's 
names  was  At-<i<-hi«-/iH.  He  civilized  the  Peruvians, 
taught  them  arts  and  agriculture  and  religion  ;  they 
called  him  "The  teacher  of  all  things."  He  came  from 
the  east  and  disappeared  in  the  Western  Ocean.  Four 
civilizers  followed  him  who  emerged  from  the  cave 

*  "Popular  Scicnca  Monthly,"  October,  1879,  p.  799. 
f  Brinton's  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  p.  192. 
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At-achvc.hit,  released  the  race  of  Indians  from  the  soil  by 
turning  it  up  with  a  golden  spade.*' 

That  is  to  say,  he  dug  them  out  from  the  cave  in 
which  they  were  buried. 

"  For  this  reason  they  adored  him  as  their  maker.  He 
it  was,  they  thought,  who  produced  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning  bi/  hurling  stones  with  hi*  sling  ;  and  the  thun- 
der-bolts that  fall,  said  they,  are  his  children.  Few  vil- 
lages were  willing  to  be  without  one  or  more  of  these. 
They  were  in  appearance  small,  ron>«l,  smooth  stouts,  but 
had  the  admirable  properties  of  securing  fertility  to  the 
fields,  protecting  from  lightning,"  etc.* 

I  shift  the  scene  again  ;  or,  rather,  group  together  the 
legends  of  three  different  localities.  I  quote  : 

"  The  Takahlis  "  (the  Tacullies  already  referred  to)  "  of 
the  North  Pacific  coast,  the  Yurucares  of  the  Bolivian 
Cordilleras,  and  the  Mbocobi  of  Paraguay,  each  and  all 
attribute  the  destruction  of  the  world  to  a  general  confla- 
gration, which  swept  over  the  earth,  consuming  everything 
living  except  a  few  who  took  refuge  in  <i  <l«  j>  rare."  | 

The  Botocudos  of  Brazil  believed  that  the  world  was 
once  destroyed  by  the  moon  falling  upon  it. 
Let  us  shift  the  scene  again  northward  : 
There  was  once,  according  to  the  Ojibway  legends,  a 
boy  ;  the  sun  burned  and  spoiled  his  bird-skin  coat  ;  and 
he  swore  that  he  would  have  vengeance.     lie  persuaded 
his  sister  to  make  him  a  noose  of  her  own  hair.     He  fixed 
it  just   where  the  sun  would   strike  the  land  as  it  rose 
above  the  earth's  disk  ;  and,  sure  enough,  he  caught  the 
sun,  and  held  it  fast,  so  that  it  did  not  rise. 

"  The  animals  who  ruled  the  earth  were  immediately 
put  into  great  commotion.  They  had  no  light.  They 
called  a  council  to  debate  upon  the  matter,  and  to  appoint 

*  Brinton's  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  p.  165.  f  Ibid.,  p.  217. 
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of  a  squirrel,  until  he  reaches  heaven.  He  set  a  snare 
made  of  his  sister's  hair  and  caught  the  sun.  "  Th<  */•>/ 
it-it*  iiixtmitli/  darkened.  Chapewee's  family  said  to  him, 
'You  must  have  done  something  wrong  when  you  were 
aloft,  for  ice  n<>  1<>n<j<  r  <'nj<»j  f/ic  lit/lit  <>f  <lnj?  'I  have,' 
replied  he,  'but  it  was  unintentionally.'  Chajiewee  sent  a 
number  of  animals  to  cut  the  snare,  but  the  intense  /iriit 
i-i'(fitced  them  all  to  ^.s7/r.v."  At  last  the  ground -mole 
working  in  the  earth  cut  the  snare  but  lost  its  sight,  "  and 
its  nose  and  teeth  have  ever  since  been  brown  as  if 
burnt."  * 

The  natives  of  Siberia  represented  the  mastodon  as  a 
great  mole  burrowing  in  the  earth  and  casting  up  ridges 
of  earth — the  sight  of  the  sun  killed  him. 

These  sun-catching  legends  date  back  to  a  time  when 
the  races  of  the  earth  had  not  yet  separated.  Hence  we 
find  the  same  story,  in  almost  the  same  words,  in  Polyne- 
sia and  America. 

Maui  is  the  Polynesian  god  of  the  ancient  days.  He 
concluded,  as  did  Ta- \\ats,  that  the  days  were  too  short. 
He  wanted  the  sun  to  slow-up,  but  it  would  not.  So  he 
proceeded  to  catch  it  in  a  noose  like  the  Ojibway  boy  and 
the  Wyandot  youth.  The  manufacture  of  the  noose,  we 
are  told,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  rope-making. 
He  took  his  brothers  with  him  ;  he  armed  himself,  like 
Samson,  with  a  jaw-bone,  but  instead  of  the  jaw-bone 
of  an  ass,  he,  with  much  better  taste,  selected  the  jaw- 
bone of  his  mistress.  She  may  have  been  a  lady  of  fine 
conversational  powers.  They  traveled  far,  like  Ta-wats, 
even  to  the  very  edge  of  the  place  where  the  sun  ris.es. 
There  he  set  his  noose.  The  sun  came  and  put  his  head 
and  fore-paws  into  it  ;  then  the  brothers  pulled  the  ropes 


*  Richardson's  "  Narrative  of  Franklin's  Second  Expedition,"  p.  291. 
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in- M-n-aineil  and  roare«l  ;  tlu-y  lu-hl  him  tin 
:i   |onur   time,  (tin-  A-j«-  of    Darkness)  ami   at    la-t  tln-y  h-t 
"i  ;  and  wt  :ik  from  hi- woiin  i-y  rloinl-. ) 

he  crawls  slowly  along  hi-  path,     lien-  tin-  ja\\  of  tin- 
I,  \\hi.-h    n-arln-.l    •  ill  to  li.-axt-n.  iii  tin- 

Si-amlinax  i:m  h  •-.•nu •-  :i  \i-rifahh-  jaw  -hom-  w  liicli 

bcaU  aii-1  nnii-  the  MIII. 

I  a  riirinif.  fact  that  tin-  ^uii  in  this    INilym-ian    !<•- 
ir,-n«l  DM  as  thi-  naiih-  "t  tin-  «,r"-l  «-f 

tin-  MIM  in  Ivjyj.t,  \vliilcin  Iliiiilnstaii  the  -nu  ^..,1  i^  I; 
In  anotlicr  1'nlyi.'  n«l  u  <    read  of  a  < -hai 

win.  \\a-  f:iti*tir«l  \\iti,  .  .'tiling.    '«  M-H  pii'l'linir  w»ul«l  not 
if   him."  ami  thi-  ui,   .  -n-«-i, .nal.l.-    l\-lh>\v  \v».rri«-«l    his 
family  .-nt  of  .ill  In-art  wi  h  his  new  way-  ami  i<i* -a".      II. 
a  propr«  luiihl- 

inj?  a  tfreat   hou.,..  l.m    |  UM  -Imrt  :  so,  lik«- 

Maui.  In-  •li-trriuim  tin-  -un  in    m-tx   ami    t 

Illlt    tilt-     Sim     \\rllt     ol,          A'     !:is»     he   xiirri-cilcil    :     ll«-   railLfhl 

him.      Tin-    JNMM!    man    tlu-n    hail    time  t"  tini»li  hi^  IIOIIM-. 
lint    tin-  MIII  rri«-.|  ami  en.  .1  u  until  tin-  i^lan-1  of  >a\ai  \\  a- 

1."* 
Ami  lln-i-    myth-  of  ti,»-  vim    IM-'HI-J  t'n  «l 

.).••.    The  h"_'i-ml-  tell  n-: 

1  niv  tin-  tow  ii-m.  ii  i  -it  up  in 

ho). |    th«-   -mi    h\  ill  <lay 

i  h-ttin«_'  it   'ip 
;  hoiiml 

•i.ifh  louly 

-mi  i-  likr   a    ti.-.l 
:i.|  roiiml.  in  tin-  -aim-  fcricl 

I    that    hr  i-  ii»t  a  g 


»  I' 
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Verily  the  bands  that  knit  the  races  of  the  earth  to- 
gether are  wonderful  indeed,  and  they  radiate,  as  I  shall 
try  to  show,  from  one  spot  of  the  earth's  surface,  alike  to 
Polynesia,  Europe,  and  America. 

Let  us  change  the  scene  again  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Aztecs  : 

We  are  told  of  two  youths,  the  ancestors  of  the  Miz- 
tec  chiefs,  who  separated,  each  going  his  own  way  to  con- 
quer lands  for  himself  : 

"The  braver  of  the  two,  coming  to  the  vicinity  of 
Tilantongo,  armed  with  buckler  and  bow,  was  much  vexed 
and  oppressed  !></  t/ic  <u-<t<'>it  /v^/.v  <>f  the  sun,  which  he 
took  to  be  the  lord  of  that  district,  striving  to  prevent  his 
entrance  therein.  Then  the  young  man  strung  his  bow, 
and  advanced  his  buckler  before  him,  and  drew  shafts 
from  his  quiver.  He  shot  these  against  the  great  light 
even  till  the  going  down  of  the  same  ;  then  he  took  pos- 
session of  all  that  land,  seeing  that  he  had  <jr'«  ronxhj 
wounded  the  MDI  mid  forced  him  to  hide  behind  the 
mountains.  Upon  this  story  is  founded  the  lordship  of 
all  the  caciques  of  Mizteca,  and  upon  their  descent  from 
this  mighty  archer,  their  ancestor.  Even  to  this  day,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Miztecs  blazon  as  their  arms  a  plumed  chief 
with  bow  and  arrows  and  shield,  and  the  sun  in  front  of 
him  setting  behind  gray  clouds."  * 

Are  these  two  young  men,  one  of  whom  attacks  and 
injures  the  sun,  the  two  wolves  of  the  Gothic  legends,  the 
two  comets,  who  devoured  the  sun  and  moon  ?  And  did 
the  Miztec  barbarians,  in  their  vanity,  claim  descent  from 
these  monstrous  creatures  of  the  sky  ?  Why  not,  when 
the  historical  heroes  of  antiquity  traced  their  pedigree 
back  to  the  gods  ;  and  the  rulers  of  Peru,  Egypt,  and 
China  pretended  to  be  the  lineal  offspring  of  the  sun  ? 
And  there  are  not  wanting  those,  even  in  Europe,  who 


*  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races,"  vol.  iii,  p.  73. 
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|M;  Til 

yet    heli.-ve    thai    tin-    I'l  .....  1-royal   .lifTer-   in   some  of    its 

MI    flu-   1.1.  MM!   of    the  rommon    )>eo|,|e  : 

••  \\hat.  will  tin-  a-|.iring  blood  of  Lanca 
Sink  in  tin-  ground  f" 

In  tin-  A/fee  !,••_'.  MI.  Is  tln-n  -.  -T  suns,  as 

linirtoGa- 

ma.  in  a  destruction  of  tin-  people  of  tin-  world  by  hunger; 
the  M-<          .  .,ded  iii  a  destruction  by  win.  I-  :   in  tin-  tliinl. 

and   tin-  fourth 

destruction  was  by  ^  \u«l  in  th.-  Hindoo  l.-j.-n-U  u, 

find  the  same  *  |Nttl  cycle*,  or  ages:  on»-  of  thr 

Sbaatas  teaches  that  the  hunian  race   1 
four  timeM—  tirnt  by  water,  svrondly  l»y  \\in.U.  thirdly  tin- 
earth  swallowed  tin-in,  and  /  •'  tin  in  * 

.  a  most  r\traordin:ir\    r,-.-ord  : 

I'i  tin-  i  \    •  •  -s  to  the  great  god  T. 

lipoca,  "tin-  s,,|,n.|in-.  in\isil,l,-  god,"  a  j.r:i\.-r  otT.-r.-.|   ii|> 
in  tiinr  of    jM-stiU-n.  .-.  \\i-  ha\«-  th-  niarkalih 

CHOet  to  tin-  drstriirtinn  ot    tin-  |.eo|.l<-  by  >tom-s  and  tin-. 
It  would  almost  seem  a>  if   this   Lr,vat    |,r.i\.  r.  n.  .!,!,-  and 
Mihliinr  in   it-   lanuMia-_r«-,  was  first  j.oun-d  out  in  th. 
midst  .  i  fr..ni   tin-   hunian   In-art 

I-)  the  most  appalling  calamity  that  k   tin- 

race;  and    that    it    was   tran-iniu.il    from    age  to  age,  as 

tin-    I:  \  -da-  and   tin  '    '  1  •      I  I-  l.n-u  - 

have  been  preserved,  for  th-  rt,  d..«  n  I 

uln-n   it   was  can-fully   transrriln  d  b\   a   mis- 
•ionat  It  is  as  folio  \\-  : 


"if\    l..-rd.  uii'li  r    \\ln.sr   \\in-_'    \\r   find   <\< 

nd     ini|i:il|i:tl>  • 

and    tin-    air         ll-u    ..in    I.    that    am    M    nn-an    and 
••    tli\    maj<--t  \  ?        Stut  - 

•I:  .J3* 
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tering  and  with  rude  lips  I  speak,  ungainly  is  the  manner 
of  my  speech  as  one  leaping  among  furrows,  as  one 
advancing  unevenly  ;  for  all  this  I  fear  to  raise  thine 
anger,  and  to  provoke  instead  of  appeasing  thee  ;  never- 
theless, thou  wilt  do  unto  me  as  may  please  thee.  O 
Lord,  thou  Ixtxt  held  it  good  to  forsake  us  in  these  <V"//-S 
according  to  the  counsel  that  thou  hast  as  well  in  heaven 
as  in  hades, — alas  for  us,  in  that  thine  anr/er  and  in<H<j- 
mit'ion  JKIX  <I<>*<-<  >t<l<-<f  njion  H*  in  these  days  ;  alas  in  that 
the  many  and  grievous  afflictions  of  thy  wrath  have  over- 
gone, and  swallowed  us  up,  com  inn  </<>"'"  <•>'<•  n  "•->'  stones, 
Kjn-nr^  <tnd  t(/'roirft  nnon  tin  wretches  that  inhabit  the 
t- tirth  ! — this  is  the  sore  pestilence  with  which  we  are 
afflicted  and  almost  destroyed.  O  valiant  and  all-power- 
ful Lord,  the  common  people  are  almost  made  an  end  of 
tin i.l  <I>'xfrot/ed  ;  a  great  destruction  the  ruin  and  pesti- 
lence already  make  in  this  nation  ;  and,  what  is  most 
pitiful  of  all,  the  little  children,  that  are  innocent  and 
understand  nothing,  only  to  play  with  ptbhli  ,s  <m<l  t<>  In  <i/> 
njt  li't/i-  iiioHiiifs  of  earth,  they  too  die,  broken  and  dashed 
to  jtic.'rtt  <r.<  (.fj/nf/mf  stones  <tn</  <i  miff — a  thing  very  piti- 
ful and  grievous  to  be  seen,  for  there  remain  of  them  not 
even  those  in  the  cradles,  nor  those  that  could  not  walk 
or  speak.  Ah,  Lord,  how  «/'/  thimjs  l>«-o>n«'  <-onfonn<!«l ! 
of  young  and  old  and  of  men  and  women  there  remains 
neither  brunch  nor  root  ;  thy  nation,  and  thy  people,  and 
thy  wealth,  are  leveled  <fo«'n  o-ml  destroyed. 

"  O  our  Lord,  protector  of  all,  most  valiant  and  most 
kind,  what  is  t/ti*.J 

"Thine  anger  and  thine  indignation,  does  it  glory  or 
delight  in  /»//•//////  the  stone,  <unl  <trroit\  and  */»<(/-.''  The 
FIKK  of  the  pestifence,  nnt<l<  <.<•<•« <1in<j  hot,  /x  nj>on  thy 
nation.,  as  a  fire  in  a  hut,  bunitinj  <in<l  xmokui<i,  Iciirnuj 
nothing  ti/,rt<f/it  or  xound.  The  grinders  of  thy  teeth," 
(the  falling  stones),  "are  employed,  and  thy  bitter  whips 
upon  the  miserable  of  thy  people,  who  have  become  lean, 
and  of  little  substance,  even  as  a  hollow  green  cane. 

"Yea,  irh</f  <fo<*t  t/iott  noii',  O  Lord,  most  strong, 
compassionate,  invisible,  and  impalpable,  whose  will  all 
things  obey,  upon  whose  disposal  depends  the  rule  of  the 
world,  to  whom  all  are  subject, — what  in  thy  divine  breast 


IHN  TH  K    U 

'    ;.i<lventlire.   ha-t     tln.ll    alt  o^t  her 
.      !  I  :  •    •  ...  .1    \eri  l\ 

:  "tint    it    MfferijyjMTMA,    ami    that    tlu-iv    IM-    no 
Of   it    in   the   \v..rl.l.  rim'   tl»    i"  -/-A'/  1,1.1,; 

,r,  '„„/,,/    /,///.     ,i,,>i    \      \VII.I>KKNKHS      ill 

A  ilt    th.  .11    permit    that    the    temple-,    an  1 
the  pi  .  i  the  altar-,  built    for  t  hy  >er\  i<  .  . 

"/ami  ile-tro\«  ••!.  ami  no  in«-ni<'r\   ..!"   them  1« 
U  it.  in.|i-<  .1.  |M,V*||,|,.  that  th\   \s  rath  ami  |iimi-limrnt 


an<l  \.-\.'-i  iti-liu'iiatioii  an-  alt."_T'-tli«-r  iinplarahic,  aiul  \\ill 

I  to  our  <l«  -tru.-tioii  ?      N  it  air- 

in  fh\  ilivim-  i-Miiiis,-l  that  thriv  i^  to  1».    t...  im-n-y  m»r  pity 
•    ' 

Is  it  possible  that    this  lash 

an-  1    i-haHti-i-iuriil    i-    not     «_ri\ni     t-T    our    «•.  .n  -n-t  imi    unl 

aiiM-inliiiriit,  hut    only  tor   "'//•  tof-il  </•  <n,'l  <>/i/if- 

-ii  \i  i     \i\ii:    HOB!    -HIM.    UPO1 

ri  i:ri  MM     !•  \i:KNKH8 

an.  I  -ilni.-f  ;   that  n«  \«  r  IIHUV  wilt  th<ui  look  uj.on  u-  \\ith 
eye»  <»f  n  -ln-r  little  nor  much  ''. 

•'  \\'ilt    tlioii    after  thi-    fa-hion    defbOl    t  h«    \\  i  .  t.  h.  .1 
-irk  that  ran  not  tin<l  rr-f.  m»r  turn  Ironi  -i-l- 
mouth  aii'i  I?   i-  a 

sore  t;  e  are  .///  j  :   IKHM- 

mi-,'    n..r  A  :it,-li  for  6  another. 

•i-l  \v  ithout  un«ler-tan.lin'_r  :    u  ith 
out    h  ///.     /////, 

/•.  for  there  i-  none  to  ._ri\(-  them  •  '•  <1  rink.  m*r 

BM  ;    none  to    </i\r  the    ;  them 

i  ML'  for  t  i  •  iier-." 

\\'hat  a  L'raphir    i  ill   thi-   «»f   the    remnant    of 

aei\ili/,-.|  religion-    ran-   liiilimj  in  -omr   -I.  ••  p   «   i\«-rn.  in 

•  larkiH-H-*,   their  !,\    the    million    l.y 

illing  stonoc,  corning  like  arrows  ami    -|»  H-.    in.  I 

n.  ••     <>f    |ois,,nous    gMet;     their    f  .....  l--ii|i|>lie^ 

i\ve-strilrk.     «le-|iaif- 

i-_';iin  >ee   the  li-rht  ; 

that  thin  drea<l  ITM  the  •  the   huma! 
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and  of  the  world  itself  !  And  one  of  them,  perhaps  a 
priest,  certainly  a  great  man,  wrought  up  to  eloquence, 
through  the  darkness  and  the  terror,  puts  up  this  pitiful 
and  pathetic  cry  to  the  supreme  God  for  mercy,  for  pro- 
tection, for  deliverance  from  the  awful  visitation. 

How  wonderful  to  think  that  the  priesthood  of  the 
Aztecs  have  through  ages  preserved  to  us,  down  to  this 
day,  this  cavern-hymn — one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
utterances  of  the  heart  of  man  extant  on  the  earth — and 
have  preserved  it  long  after  the  real  meaning  of  its  words 
was  lost  to  them  ! 

The  prayer  continues  : 

"  O  our  Lord,  all-powerful,  full  of  mercy,  our  refuge, 
though  indeed  thine  anger  and  indignation,  thine  <rrr<nrt< 
am/  tifo/tctt,  have  sorely  hurt  this  poor  people,  let  it  be  as 
a  father  or  a  mother  that  rebukes  children,  pulling  their 
ears,  pinching  their  arms,  whipping  them  with  nettles, 
pouring  chill  water  upon  them,  all  being  (lone  that  they 
may  amend  their  puerility  and  childishness.  Thy  chas- 
tisement and  indignation  have  lorded  and  prevailed  over 
these  thy  servants,  over  this  poor  people,  even  as  rain  fall- 
ing upon  the  trees  and  the  green  canes,  being  touched  of 
the  wind,  drops  also  upon  those  that  are  below. 

"O  most  compassionate  Lord,  tliou  knowest  that  the 
common  folk  areas  children,  that  being  whipped  they  cry 
and  sob  and  repent  of  what  they  have  done.  Peradvint- 
ure,  already  these  poor  people  by  reason  of  their  chas- 
tisement weep,  sigh,  blame,  and  murmur  against  them- 
selves ;  in  thy  presence  they  blame  and  bear  witness 
against  their  bad  deeds,  and  punish  themselves  therefor. 
Our  Lord,  most  compassionate,  pitiful,  noble,  and  pre- 
cious, let  a  time  be  given  the  people  to  repent  ;  let  the 
past  chastisement  suffice  ;  let  it  end  here,  to  begin  again  if 
the  reform  endure  not.  Pardon  and  overlook  the  sins 
of  the  people;  cause  thine  anger  and  thy  resentment  to 
cease  ;  repress  it  again  within  thy  breast  that  if  destroy 
no  further  ;  let  it  rest  there  ;  let  it  cease,  for  of  a  surety 
Hone  can  avoid  death  nor  escape  to  <m>j  place" 


!'.»<»  Till 

\Ve  owe  trihnt,  -I,  ;   ami    all    that    live  in  the 

worhl  are  Vliwal-   thrrrof;    this   tril.uV    shall    r\»r\    man 
\   \\  ith  his  lit,  .      \:      iha]    iTOld   !  !••  m  '    lloi  U  2  -Irath, 
_'«T   \\hat    hour  sorvrr  it  may  In-  -«  nl, 
.in. I    thirsting  alu  all  that 

'ill    that    llone    s|,;ill  i-s.-jpr  ;    then, 
his  .' 


. 

O  motl   pitiful    Lord,  take    |.ity    an.  I    ha\»-   in.  r.-\ 

njM.-i  thr  ••hihln-n  that  an-  in  tin-  rra.Hf..  ii|><.n  th..-«-  that 
•  MII  not   \val!c      lla\r    in.-n-y  also,  <>    L-rl.  M|I.*!I    tin- 

iltlr,   \vln»   ll.lVr    liotllilli;   to    r:il.   Ih 

uithal,  n«T  a  j.l:u-i-  !«•  >lr«-|..  \\h«.  il«»  not    kimu 

•  a  haj>|'\   il.iy  i-.  \\  hose  >l  i\  -  jia-  i<  r  in 

'ii-s-i.      Than   thi-.  \\i-n-  it  n«'t    IH-I- 

.  if  t  h<  in  •.hniil.Ut  t'-.r  '_'«•'  t«»  h:i\»-  im-ivy  u|»-.ii  tin- 

•»oli|irrs   an«l    u|»..n    tin-    uu-n  of   \var\\liom    th»n  wilt   ha\r 

B6f      r..-h..|.|.  it  i^  IM-II.T  t..  -lie  in  \\:ir  an.  I 

1  ilrink  in  lh»-   holier  ,,f   thr  Sun,  than 

in  thi>    jMMilrni-.-   an-1  I"   li:nl«"».      ()    most 

I.      i.  i  !    all,  lonl  of   thr  rartli. 

of  thr  uorl.l  an-!  nm\n-.i;  mastrr.  In   thr  s|,,,rt  an.  I  Mtifr 

<    thoii    hast    alrra<iy  takni  in  tl,  inishmrnt 

/  ..f  thy  rrs,-nt- 

M  ;    Irt    thr 

umall   hinU  of   thy    prop!.-   I,  (\\,\"  it..)  "<//. 

pfoach  the  9U'  \\     \\\\\\\\\:\     -..    that 

au-r  thrir  voices  to  reach  thy  hi^hm--,  an.  I 
mayest  know  them."* 

•  1    l.\     s,,in,.    \\  hrthrr   \\\\-    most 

extraordinary  HU  p|  >!  oald    !.i\-    .-..m.-  <lo\\n  from 

trial  A-jr  :    hut   it   mu-t   hr  r,  •nirm  I  irrr.  I  that   it   may 

have  been  m.-in\  tinuw  repeat  r.  I  in  th.-.h-.-p  ra\rrn  '• 

th.     -.i||s    ,,f     thr    .|rs,,l;itr    fra-_Mllr|lt    of 

.  once   CHtal'li-!i.-.|    :i-  :t  : 

•  ••I  with   surh  iln>:i<Iful  i-v.  uonl.l  dare  to 
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Who  would  dare,  among  ourselves,  to  alter  a  sylla- 
ble of  the  "Lord's  Prayer"?  Even  though  Christian- 
ity should  endure  for  ten  thousand  years  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  even  though  the  art  of  writing  were 
lost,  and  civilization  itself  had  perished,  it  would  pass 
unchanged  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  from  generation 
to  generation,  crystallized  into  imperishable  diamonds  of 
thought,  by  the  conservative  power  of  the  religious  in- 
stinct. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  this  and 
the  other  ancient  prayers  to  Tezcatlipoca,  which  I  shall 
quote  hereafter.  I  repeat  what  H.  H.  Bancroft  says,  in  a 
foot-note,  in  his  great  work  : 

"  Father  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  a  Spanish  Francis- 
can, was  one  of  the  first  preachers  sent  to  Mexico,  where 
he  was  much  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  native 
youth,  working  for  the  most  part  in  the  province  of 
Te/curo.  While  tiiere,  in  the  city  of  Tepeopulco,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  began  the  work, 
best  known  to  us  as  the  '  Historia  General  de  las  Cosas  de 
Nueva  Espafia,'  from  which  the  above  prayers  have  been 
taken.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  work  of  such  a 
character  constructed  after  a  better  fashion  of  working 
than  his.  Gathering  the  principal  natives  of  the  town  in 
which  he  carried  on  his  labors,  he  induced  them  to  ap- 
point him  a  number  of  persons,  the  most  learned  and 
experienced  in  the  things  of  which  he  proposed  to  write. 
These  learned  Mexicans  being  collected,  Father  Sahagun 
was  accustomed  to  get  them  to  paint  down  in  their  native 
fashion  the  various  legends,  details  of  history  and  mythol- 
ogy, and  so  on,  that  he  wanted  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  said 
pictures  these  learned  Mexicans  wrote  out  the  explana- 
tions of  the  same  in  the  Mexican  tongue  ;  and  this  ex- 
planation the  Father  Sahagun  translated  into  Spanish. 
That  translation  purports  to  be  what  we  now  read  as  the 
'Historia  General.'"* 

*  "  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,"  vol.  iii,  p.  231. 


I-.-..  ///  VAR 

Sahagun  wan  a  good  and  holy  man,  who  wa*  doul.t- 
lent  inspired  of  God,  in  tin-  f:iee  <>f  mueh  opposition  ;IM,| 
many  doubts,  to  perpetuate,  for  the  benefit   of  th- 
these  wonderful   testimonial-  of   man's  exi-ten--,-.  condi- 
tion,  opinions,   and   feelings  in    tin-  last  great  catael\-m 

\\lii.-h  -I k  the  whole  world  an<l  m-arl\   d.-tn>\ed  it. 

M    may    peri-h  :    tin-   name   of   tin-    I  >«  ii>    m.i\ 
change  with  ran- ami  tiim-  :m.|  i.-ii-ju.-  ;    Imt   I  !••  ran  m-\ .  r 

h     linhlr,     rxaltc-l.     rln.jllcllt     aj.J.caU     from     the 

beartM  of  million-  of  m.  •.••!  through  thou-m«U  «>t 

generation*,  a*  thc*<    \   |       prayers  hav- •  1.. •«  n.     Whether 
addreme<l  to  Tewatlij..  Jore,  .leh<>va)i.  ..• 

they  pan  alike  .lin-.-t  from   the  heart   of  the  .nature   t-. 

the  heart    of  tl  '  :   they    are  of   tin-   thread-   that 

tie  togi-ther  matter  and  -)>irit. 

In  i-oiii-liioiiin.  let  me  riH'apitula' 

pkaj  nnden, eath    tlie    Drift. 
m|iosed  and  ehanu'ed.  for  var\  ing 

depths   of   from   one   to   one    hundred    feet,   l.\    tire  ;    they 
are  metamor|ihoM»l.  ami  their  metallie  eonstitm-nt-  va|»or- 

oil!    of   them    |i\     heat. 

2.   Only  tn-meiidoi^    heat    <-ould  have   lifted  the    R 
of  the  sea-  into  eloud>.  and  formed  the  age  of  snow   and 

d  l»\    the  seeondary    I  >rift. 

8.  Th<»  traili?  -he  following  raees  tell   n-  that 

the  earth  wax  once  swept  l>\   a  <^re.it  .'.intla-jratii-n  : 

ni   liritoiiM,  a«  narrated  in  the  m\thol"-_r> 
of  the  Druid-. 

•  n»  <ireeks,  a*  told  l.\   lle>iod. 
ITie  ancient  S<-andina\  ian«,  as  appear-  in  the   /•//./,/• 

-,  as  narnited  l.y  <  >\  id. 
'     T-.ltecaof  Central   Aim-rica,  M  to! 
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f.  The  ancient  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  as  transcribed  by 
Fray  de  Olmos. 

g.  The  ancient   Persians,  as   recorded   in  the  Zend- 
Avesta. 

h.  The  ancient  Hindoos,  as  told  in  their  sacred  books. 

i.  The  Tahoe  Indians  of  California,  as  appears  by 
their  living  traditions. 

Also  by  the  legends  of — 

j.  The  Tupi  Indians  of  Brazil. 

k.  The  Tacullies  of  British  America. 

1.  The  lite  Indians  of  California  and  Utah. 

m.  The  Peruvians. 

n.  The  Yurucares  of  the  Bolivian  Cordilleras. 

o.  The  Mbocobi  of  Paraguay. 

p.  The  Botocudos  of  Brazil. 

q.  The  Ojibway  Indians  of  the  United  States, 

r.  The  Wyandot  Indians  of  the  United  States. 

s.  Lastly,  the  Dog-rib  Indians  of  British  Columbia. 

We  must  concede  that  these  legends  of  a  world-em- 
bracing conflagration  represent  a  race-remembrance  of  a 
great  fact,  or  that  they  are  a  colossal  falsehood — an  inven- 
tion of  man. 

If  the  latter,  then  that  invention  and  falsehood  must 
have  been  concocted  at  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Goths,  Toltecs,  Az- 
tecs, Peruvians,  and  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  the  United 
States,  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  north- 
western extremity  of  North  America,  and  the  Polynesians, 
(who  have  kindred  traditions,)  all  dwelt  together,  as  one 
people,  alike  in  language  and  alike  in  color  of  their  hair, 
eyes,  and  skin.  At  that  time,  therefore,  all  the  widely 
separated  regions,  now  inhabited  by  these  races,  must 
have  been  without  human  inhabitants  ;  the  race  must 
have  been  a  mere  handful,  and  dwelling  in  one  spot. 


lilt  THi  \7>& 

What  va*t  lapaes  of  time  must  have  Wn  required  i 

lli:ilikili'l    -dowl\     o\,  Tl1"\\«  'I     to     llle-e     remote     I 

the  earth,  and  changed  into  these  various  race*  -pea kin •_: 
-iidi  .li\. 

An. I    if  we  take   the  ground   that    thi*    universal    tra- 

lition  of  ;i  world-eontla^ration  was  an   invention,  a  falfte- 

•li.-n    \\e    iini-t    conclude    that    tlii-    hamlhil  of   men, 

•  \    iiitaiic\   of   the  NV..I-M. 

shared  in  tin-  propagation  ,.f  .1  prudi«jioiis  lie.  a-i.i  rdiu' 
loii^lx  perpetuated  it  for  t«-ns  ,,f  thoii-aipl-  of  \ 

And  then  tli-  I,  I  low  did  they  hit  upon  a 

lie  th .,  -,,  completely  uitli  the  revelation,  , 

ence  V     They   poatoaaod  no  great    puhlic   \\ork-.   in   that 
infant    ai."-.  wliieh    w«»uld    penetrate   through   hundn  «U  of 
feet  of  </<Arw,an«l  la\   l»are  the  •!«•-  "ni|-,-,.,l  r.-<-k-  hein-atli  : 
•iie\   .lid  not   make  a   theory  to  suit  an  ob* 

And    how  did  mankind  conic  to  he  reduced  to  a  h  ind 
ful?      If   men    «jrew,  in    the    tir-t    in-tan<-e.  o  it    of    1 

mindle-.    and    >»peechles>i.   they   would    have    pr..pa- 
1    a-    did    the    hear    .-.ml    the 

wolf,  r.ut  after  they  had  passed  this  stage,  and  had  «•«» 
far  developed  a>  to  he  human  in  speeeh  and  lirain.  -oine 
caiim-  •  them  aurnin  to  a  handful.  What  ITM  it? 

•''liniT.    say    tlie-e    !.••_-, n,l-.    KNM    ti.-ry    .-l.j.'ct.    KNM 
hlaxing  heaflt  or   -i-rpeut.  which    aj.p.  ar.-.l   in  t! 
uhich  tilled  the  world  with  contlaiirat  ioiix.  and   \v|,i  -h   de 
I     the    hum  i'  tnnanf.    who    save<l 

•l\e-    in    ia\.rn-    «.r    in    the    water:    an  1    from    thN 
•ill.    mankind  a-jain    replenished    theeirth. 
(•read  gradually  to  all  the  continent-  and  the 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  CAVE-LIFE. 

I  HAVE  shown  that  man  could  only  have  escaped  the 
fire,  the  poisonous  gases,  and  the  falling  stones  and  clay- 
dust,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  water  or  in  the  deep  caves 
of  the  earth. 

And  hence  everywhere  in  the  ancient  legends  we  find 
the  races  claiming  that  they  came  up  out  of  the  earth. 
Man  was  earth-born.  The  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  traced 
back  their  origin  to  "the  seven  caves."  We  have  seen 
the  ancestors  of  the  Peruvians  emerging  from  the  prime- 
val cave,  Pacarin-Tampu /  and  the  Aztec  Nanahuatzin 
taking  refuge  in  a  cave  ;  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Yuru- 
carcs,  the  Takahlis,  and  the  Mbocobi  of  America,  all 
hiding  themselves  from  the  conflagration  in  a  cave  ;  and 
we  have  seen  the  tyrannical  and  cruel  race  of  the  Tahoe 
legend  buried  in  a  cave.  And,  passing  to  a  far-distant 
region,  we  find  the  Bungogees  and  Pankhoos,  Hill  tribes, 
of  the  most  ancient  races  of  Chittagong,  in  British  India, 
relating  that  "their  ancestors  came  out  of  a  cave  in  the 
earth,  under  the  guidance  of  a  chief  named  Tlandrok- 
pah."  * 

We  read  in  the  Toltec  legends  that  a  dreadful  hur- 
ricane visited  the  earth  in  the  early  age,  and  carried  away 
trees,  mounds,  horses,  etc.,  and  the  people  escaped  by 
seeking  safety  in  caves  and  places  where  the  great  hurri- 

*  Captain  Lewin,  "The  Hill  Tribes  of  Chittagong,"  p.  95,  1869, 


I!  ••;  TV// 

cano  couhl  not  reach  them.  After  a  few  .lay-  they  came 
forth  "to  MM-  what  h:i<l  >  ."'h.  wli.-n  they 

found  it  all  |m|iiilatc«i  with  monkeys.      All  tiiis  time  the\ 
in   darkness,    without    tin-   lii;ht   of   tin-   sun   or   the 
moon,  which  the  wind  liail  Kn.iiixht  them."* 

\    \,.rth  Amev:  -an    tril»«-.  a    hram  h    of   tin-   Tinneh   of 

British  Am.  n.  a,  have  a   Irirrml    th;it    "tin-   earth    r\i-te.| 

'.  ith  only  one  human  inhabitant,  a 

ami  livc'l  on  lu-rries."      She 

flirt  oiu>  day  a  my-teii..i|x  animal,  like  a  «lo«r,  who  tran>- 
forme.l  himself  into  a  han<ls«niu>  young  man,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  a  giant  ra« 

Tlu-re  srrms  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  cave-life  ii:  <  >\  i-l, 
win-re,  .letailing  the  events  that  followed  soon  after  the 
i'.n.  he  -a 

,en  for  the  tir-i  time  «li.l  the  j.arehr.l  air  ///••"•  irt'f/i 

*utt,y   /»  >t,  an«l    t!  .mill    nj>    l»y    the    win.  Is   was 

it.      Then  for  the  tir-t  time  <li-l   men   enter    }\,<\\^,  -  ; 

those  bootee  iv-  m«l  thick  -hrul»-.  aipl  t\\i-_r^ 

thtff  \\ith  hark 

•    it    is    in    tin-    le«j.  \        ij..    Iixli  in-    of 

North    Am.  Tic.  i    th.it    we   tiixl    the  :n|>lete    arroinit 

of  the  eave  -li- 

lt is  as  follows: 

\inur    north    of   the  Puel.lo-.  s;iy  that 
lime  all  the  Pu.-l.|..-.  < 

.....  /•/•  .  live.}  together  u!i«IiT  L'roii  n.  I.  in  tlie  heart 
of  a  m 
meat,  which  thev  ha-1  in  aoutxlan.  .  .  l»r  •>' 

:   I.  ut  their  liu 

h   ila\  .      There 
:1\  .  t  w.i  iluinli    men    amoii'j  'h.     Na\  ajos.  tlute- 


• 
t  Bancroft'*  -  X.iire  Race*.  105. 
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players,  who  enlivened  the  darkness  with  music.  One  of 
these,  striking  by  chance  on  the  roof  of  the  limbo  with 
his  flute,  brought  out  a  hollow  sound,  upon  which  the 
elders  of  the  tribe  determined  to  bore  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  came.  The  flute  was  then  set  up 
against  the  roof,  and  the  Raccoon  sent  up  the  tube  to 
dig  a  way  out,  but  he  could  not.  Then  the  Moth-worm 
mounted  into  the  breach,  and  bored  and  bored  till  he 
found  himself  suddenly  on  the  outside  of  the  mountain, 
and  surrounded  by  water."1 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that,  in  the  early  ages,  man- 
kind, all  over  the  world,  was  divided  into  totemic  septs  or 
families,  bearing  animal  names.  It  was  out  of  this  fact 
that  the  fables  of  animals  possessing  human  speech  arose. 
When  we  are  told  that  the  Fox  talked  to  the  Crow  or  the 
Wolf,  it  simply  means  that  a  man  of  the  Fox  totem  talked 
to  a  man  of  the  Crow  or  Wolf  totem.  And,  consequent- 
ly, when  we  read,  in  the  foregoing  legend,  that  the  Rac- 
coon went  up  to  dig  a  way  out  of  the  cave  and  could  not, 
it  signifies  that  a  man  of  the  Raccoon  totem  made  the 
attempt  and  failed,  while  a  man  of  the  Moth-worm  to- 
tem succeeded.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  these  totemic 
distinctions  probably  represented  original  race  or  ethnic 
differences. 

The  Navajo  legend  continues  : 

"Under  these  novel  circumstances,  he,  (the  Moth- 
worm,)  heaped  up  a  little  mound,  and  set  himself  down  on 
it  to  observe  and  ponder  the  situation.  A  critical  situa- 
tion enough  ! — for  from  the  four  corners  of  the  universe 
four  great  white  Swans  bore  down  upon  him,  every  one 
with  two  arrows,  one  under  each  wing.  The  Swan  from 
the  north  reached  him  first,  and,  having  pierced  him  with 
two  arrows,  drew  them  out  and  examined  their  points, 
exclaiming,  as  the  result,  '  He  is  of  my  race.'  So,  also, 
in  succession,  did  all  the  others.  Then  they  went  away  ; 
and  toward  the  directions  in  which  they  departed,  to  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  were  found  four  great  ar- 


ins  rn  \n& 

rot/o*t  by  which    "//  fJf    "•"  V  ojf\  !?«»•///./  ,,/,/,/ 

I    !  :.         \\  I       to      till-      MT«,      all<l        tile 

Raccoon    went    tip    into    tin-    tnu'l. 

.rk-  on  hi*  fur  x|,,.\\   to  thi*  <l;.\.      Ami  the 
\sin-l  l»»-,':ui   to  .  pirn.:  up  tin-  four  irre.v 

ami  (If  mud  vxudri 

••  '/'/,.„    f/,,    MUM    "i"1  ft«     •  //»///»'//.*•  •     "/' 

.  omim_r    up    rei|iiir. 

•lays.     First  caim-  •  .j-»s.  an.l   no  s,,,.ii.  r  h.i-1  tlu-y 

.     than    tln-y    ••..nini.-ni-r.l    gaming    at 
.  tln-ir  favorite  Bailie.     Tneo  <-aiiu-  tin-  I'm-Mos  and 
othrr    lii'lians.    who    ,-,"f>   //. 

IdWtlv  rainr   //••  .  who  -tartr.l  off  at  (HH 

Miany  \\  ii 

-\Vh.-n   tlu-sr  nation*   ii\,.,i   underground    ill-  \    all 

I.  ut,  \\  ilh    tin-    liu'l't    of   «la\    an*!    the 
of  i-arth,  rainr  many  lan^uau'r*.      Tin-   earth  was  at 


this  tiim-  \i-ry  >m  ill,  ami  ///•   //;//-'  ,,ti/ 

for  Hi.  !•«•  was  as  \ 

another   eouneil   of   tin- 

•its  was  lie  I    their   niiml'er   a|* 

to  manufacture  th«-i-  luminaries."* 


|   we  have  tin- 

In  an  ancient  aL"  DM1  had  «lifTer- 

l.  a  remnant  of  mankiml  \va-  «lri\  en.  l.\  *om. 

•  acave  ;  all  kin-U  of  aninnU  ha«l  -  -ii-ht  -.lu-lter 
i:i  the  sa:n  --•mi-thin.  '   iff      ha-l  do*r.l  up 

the  moMth   of   the  cavern  :   the  men    -ul.>i*te,|  <m  tl  - 

mala.    At  last  •  their  waj  --ut.  to  timl  the  \\..rl.l 

•I  with  in  u  in.U  cut  the  mini 

•\   which  the  \\  lt«n  ran  ..tF.      The  mini 

r  i-luallv  it  .Ir'n.l  up.      I'.ut  outvi.l,-  tin- 

it  w:mnei  ri  M  if   u;i-  within  it  ,   the.lo.nU 

BOOB,  nor  *tar«»  einihl  he 
•h   wa«  very    -niall.  that    i*,  l»ut    little 
was  above  the  wa-- 

•Ila 
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And  here  we  have  the  people  longing  for  the  return  of 
the  sun.  The  legend  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
making  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  dumb  fluter,  who  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  sun,  through  his  clumsi- 
ness, came  near  setting  fire  to  the  world. 

"  The  old  men,  however,  either  more  lenient  than  Zeus, 
or  lacking  his  thunder,  contented  themselves  with  forcing 
the  offender  back  by  puffing  the  smoke  of  their  pipes  into 
his  face." 

Here  we  have  the  event,  which  properly  should  have 
preceded  the  cave-story,  brought  in  subsequent  to  it. 
The  sun  nearly  burns  up  the  earth,  and  the  earth  is  saved 
amid  the  smoke  of  incense  from  the  pipes  of  the  old  men 
—  the  gods.  And  we  are  told  that  the  increasing  size  of 
the  earth  has  four  times  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  sun 
should  be  put  farther  back  from  the  earth.  The  clearer 
the  atmosphere,  the  farther  away  the  sun  has  appeared. 

"At  night,  also,  the  other  dumb  man  issues  from  this 
cave,  bearing  the  moon  under  his  arm,  and  lighting  up 
such  part  of  the  world  as  he  can.  Next,  the  old  men  set 
to  work  to  make  the  heavens,  intending  to  Irani  r  in  f/n> 
beautiful  patterns  of  bears,  birds,  and  *ni-h  tilings" 


That  is  to  say,  a  civilized  race  began  to  divide  up  the 
heavens  into  constellations,  to  which  they  gave  the  names 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Bear,  the  Wolf,  the  Serpent,  the 
Dragon,  the  Eagle,  the  Swan,  the  Crane,  the  Peacock,  the 
Toucan,  the  Crow,  etc.  ;  some  of  which  names  they  retain 
among  ourselves  to  this  day. 

"  But,  just  as  they  had  made  a  beginning,  a  prairie- 
wolf  rushed  in,  and,  crying  out,  'Why  all  this  trouble 
and  embroidery  ?  '  scattered  the  pile  of  stars  over  all  the 
floor  of  heaven,  just  as  they  still  lie." 

This  iconoclastic  and  uiiaesthetical  prairie-wolf  rep- 
resents a  barbarian's  incapacity  to  see  in  the  arrangement 


'.MM   I  7V//  V/>& 

of  the  stars  am  Malion*.  or,  in  t'art.  anything 

hinn.  aniiiLT  jilinMe  of  rindon. 
Aii-1  tin  ii  \\r  Irani  ho\\   tlir  tril»e-  «»t"  Mini  -rparitrd  : 

i,-    ..]•!    11  e    LT"d-l   "  prr 

•id     having 
it.  .1    mir    with    hrii:ht    .-..lor-.   lillrd    it    with    trill.--  : 

whilr    tin-    "tin  ;t-idr.    lillt    tilled 

within  with  tloeks  and  herds  and  rirhe-  ,,f  ;lli  kin'-. 
Tbete  y.ir*  Krini:  r<.v.  ir.l.  an.  I  j»rr-rtitfl  t.»  tin-  N.i\.ij.>, 
an.  I  Purl.'-  nii.r  ohoi  u«ly  hut  j.altry  jar; 

:vr.l    tin-    plain    ami    rich    \. 

each   iiafi.-n   -h.-win-j.    in    it-   «-li..i  \\hi<-h   . 

:t  t.,  thi-  .la\." 


In    thr    lr«;rii«ls  of   thr    I.rnni-Lriia|.r.      tli<-    I' 

•is—  mankind   was   «.nrr  lnirir.l    in   thr  rarth  with    :i 
wolf;    ami    thry     i.\\r.|     th.-ir    n-lrasr    to   the    wolf,    \\lio 

may  thr   -oil   and   diiur   "'it    a    in 

f«.r  the  men  and  f«»r  hiin-rlf.     Tl  >igg«n  ol  Cali- 

tlu'  same  way  by  a  coyoto."  * 

I  Onkaways,  a  wild  |n«oj»lr  «»f  Texas,  still  <•«•!<•- 

•iiiluiieiit  of  the  rare  in  a  nio-t  rur'nuis 
fai*hioii.     'I  -and  annual  dam-.-.      «  M.,    ,.f  ihnn. 

•II.    j>     L,,,-!"!    >,,    tin     ..li'tli    :     thr    oth.T-. 

rlniheil    in  \\olf-xUii-.  \salk    over   him.  -niilT   around    him. 
hou  ]    in    lupine    >t  vie.  and    tinallv  diir   ///'///    '///   irlt/i    flair 

\nieriean    ••u-toin    with     the    rrli-.:i"U- 
Oerpiiion\    of   an    an.  irnt    Italian    tri1 

;it   to  rolled  on 
!i   rites,  in 

dirtrd       t;  lirtii'll 

whi-n  thry  rranrd    to   .^;lin    th.  ir   living   a-   \\oUr-   d.».  l.y 
•  •   and    plun.;  !«•—  rd    in    \\olf- 

Myth*  of  It*  Nc*  *  Il.il 
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skins,  ran  n-!t/i  /////•/•*  and  howls  <>r<  r  bnmiiKj  coals,  and 
gnawed  wolfishly  whatever  they  could  seize."  * 

All  the  tribes  of  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws, 
Chickasaws,  and  Natchez,  who,  according  to  tradition, 
were  in  remote  times  banded  into  one  common  confeder- 
acy, unanimously  located  their  earliest  ancestry  near  an 
artificial  eminence  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Black  River, 
in  the  Natchez  country,  whence  they  pretended  to  have 
emerged.  This  hill  is  an  elevation  of  earth  about  half  a 
mile  square  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  From  its 
northeast  corner  a  wall  of  equal  height  extends  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  to  the  high  land.  This  was  the  JViuoie  Chaha, 
properly  Nanih  waiya,  sloping  hill,  famous  in  Choctaw 
story,  and  which  Captain  Gregg  found  they  had  not  yet 
forgotten  in  their  Western  home. 

"  The  legend  was,  that  in  its  center  was  a  cave,  the 
house  of  the  Master  of  Breath.  Here  he  made  the  first 
men  from  the  cla>j  arotunl  liim,  amf,  as  at  t/i«t  time  the 
•irutt  rs  rorered  the  earth,  he  raised  the  wall  to  dry  them 
on.  When  the  soft  mud  had  hardened  into  elastic  flesh 
and  firm  bone,  he  I>a)i!t</t«f  tin  irtrfcr*  to  tli<  !r  channels 
and  beds,  and  gave  the  dry  land  to  his  creatures."  f 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  present 
race  of  men  in  a  cave,  surrounded  bv  clay  and  water, 
which  covered  the  earth,  and  we  have  the  water  subsiding 
into  its  channels  and  beds,  and  the  dry  land  appearing, 
whereupon  the  men  emerged  from  the  cave. 

A  parallel  to  this  Southern  legend  occurs  among  the 
Six  Nations  of  the  North.  They  with  one  consent  looked 
to  a  mountain  near  the  falls  of  the  Oswego  River,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  the  locality  where  their  forefathers 
saw  the  light  of  day  ;  and  their  name,  Oneida,  signifies 
the  people  of  the  st»i«  . 

*  Brinton'ii  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,1'  p.  217.  f  Ibid.,  p.  242. 
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tl'|U 

I        i  it-  hall" \\i-.I  rt-crxv,.-  th  il  <-i\  ili/. 

:   in.  n.  •  nn-r<_M-<l.  ami  iri  it.  •lurm-:  tin- tinu- 
Mooil.  tlu-  rriiiiiiints  of  tlu-  race  escap*  1  tin-  Jury  ••! 
tin-  \v:ivrs."  * 

\\  .    n-:i«l    in   thr    lrur«-n«l-   »!'  <)r:iil»i.  h«-nMt'trr   i|U"t»-.| 

more  fully,  that    tin-   proplt-  cliuil>e.I   up  a   la-l.lcr   tn-nia 

.1  to   thi*— that    i-,   they  asoenilnl    t'nun    tlu- 

ra\r  iii  whirli  tlu-y  li.nl  tiikni  n-t'u-^r.      Thi-\\a«.  in  an  HL:«' 

irkin-s-  ;   then-  \va-  \«  t   n..  -un  »r  III.M.M. 
Thr  n;iii\.  >  in  iln-  in-i^hborhoo'l      '     M.-mit    Sha-ta,  in 

Koitbern  Calif omia,  h.i\«   :i  -n-.i:  1  \vhi«-h 

age  of  CavcM  aixl  I 

\   say  tli  -:.irit  ma.lf  Mount  Shasta  tirst: 

/.'  llr.Urn-     rlrt't      ill 

'•  ii-in-j  a  ."  (the 

fall  of  stoiii-s  ami    |»rI>Mr«?)   "hr   J.U-ln    I    '1 

'  t  :  then  h<-  -tr|.).«-.l 

l-.ii.l  i|.i\\  n  to  ///.  i''^'  .  ami  t'n>in 

thi  «-. irth.  \\ln-n-  In-  |.l.int.,|  tin-  tir-t   tn-rx  l,y  i.irn-ly 
piitrinj  hi-  tiii-jrr  int..  thr  -«.il  h,-r«-    ami    tln-n-.       '/'/ 
oegan  lo  inelt  the  snoic  ;  '/,  :  tt,. 

n--h«-«l  tin- 
it..r    u'alh'Tr.l   tin-  h-:i\  •- 


II  In. in  tin-  tn-rs  lih-\\  upon  tln-m,  ami  th- 

-  i-  ;i  n-pr.--.-i  i  ,  \ 

tin-  l.-'j.-n.U  of  tin  -,•   lii.li.n  M      iiit    Shasta  gO 

fun  \    •    •     •    .    -  r6,    tin-    fall    tit"     a 
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stone  from  heaven,  and  the  formation  of  immense  masses 
of  ice,  which  subsequently  melted  and  formed  rivers,  and 
after  the  Creator  had  made  trees,  birds,  ami  animals,  es- 
pecially the  grizzly  bear,  then  \ve  have  a  legend  which 
reminds  us  of  the  cave-life  which  accompanied  the  great 
catastrophe  : 

"  Indeed,  this  animal  "  (the  grizzly  bear)  "  was  then 
so  large,  strong,  and  cunning,  that  the  Creator  somewhat 
feared  him,  and  hollowed  out  Mount  Shasta  as  a  wigwam 
for  himself,  where  he  might  ivside  while  on  earth  in  the 
most  perfect  security  and  comfort.  So  the  smoke  was 
soon  to  be  seen  curling  up  from  the  mountain  where  the 
(Treat  Spirit  and  his  family  lived,  and  still  live,  though 
their  hearth-fire  is  alive  no  longer,  now  that  the  white-man 
is  in  the  land." 

Here  the  superior  race  seeks  shelter  in  a  cave  on 
Mount  Shasta,  and  their  camp-fire  is  associated  with  the 
smoke  which  once  went  forth  out  of  the  volcano  ;  while 
an  inferior  race,  a  Neanderthal  race,  dwell  in  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

"This  was  thousands  of  snows  ago,  and  there  came 
after  this  a  late  and  severe  spring-time,  in  which  a  mem- 
orable storm  blew  up  from  the  sea,  shaking  the  huge 
lodge  "  (Mount  Shasta)  "  to  its  base." 

(Another  recollection  of  the  Ice  Age.) 

"The  Great  Spirit  commanded  his  daughter,  little 
more  than  an  infant,  to  go  up  and  bid  the  wind  to  be 
still,  cautioning  her,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  fatherly  way, 
not  to  put  her  head  out  into  the  blast,  but  only  to  thrust 
out  her  little  red  arm  and  make  a  sign,  before  she  de- 
livered her  message."  * 

Here  we  seem  to  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  cave- 
dwellers,  looking  out  at  the  terrible  tempest  from  their 
places  of  shelter. 

*  Bancroft's  "Native  Races,"  vol.  Hi,  p.  91. 
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blood  and  stones,  then  destroyed  the  gigantic  frog.  The 
frog,  a  cold-blooded,  moist  reptile,  was  always  the  em- 
blem of  water  and  cold  ;  it  represented  the  great  ice- 
fields that  squatted,  frog-like,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  had  "swallowed  all  the  waters,"  says  the  Iroquois 
legend  ;  that  is,  "the  waters  were  congealed  in  it;  and 
when  it  was  killed  great  and  destructive  torrents  broke 
forth  and  devastated  the  land,  and  Manibozho,  the  White 
One,  the  beneficent  Sun,  guided  these  waters  into  smooth 
streams  and  lakes."  The  Aztecs  adored  the  goddess  of 
water  under  the  figure  of  a  great  green  frog  carved  from 
a  single  emerald.* 

In  the  Omaha  we  have  the  fable  of  "  How  the  Rabbit 
killed  the  Winter,"  told  in  the  Indian  manner.  The 
Rabbit  was  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  Great  Hare, 
Manabozho  ;  and  he,  probably,  as  we  shall  see,  a  recollec- 
tion of  a  great  race,  whose  totem  was  the  Hare. 

I  condense  the  Indian  story  : 

"The  Rabbit  in  the  past  time  moving  came  where  the 
Winter  was.  The  Winter  said  :  '  You  have  not  been  here 
lately  ;  sit  down.'  The  Rabbit  said  he  came  because  his 
grandmother  had  altogether  1>«it<n  the  life  out  of/iim"* 
(the  fallen  debris?).  "The  Winter  went  hunting.  It 
was  very  cold:  t/K  i-i-  //-<yx  <i  mioii'-xforH).  The  Rabbit 
scared  up  a  deer.  *  Shoot  him,'  said  the  Rabbit.  '  No  ;  I 
do  not  hunt  such  things  as  that/  said  the  Winter.  They 
came  upon  some  men.  That  was  the  Winter's  game.  lie 
killed  the  men  and  boiled  flicm  for  *» />/><>)'"  (cave-canni- 
balism). "The  Rabbit  refused  to  eat  the  human  flesh. 
The  Winter  went  hunting  again.  The  Rabbit  found  out 
from  the  Winter's  wife  that  the  thing  the  Winter  dreaded 
most  of  all  the  world  was  the  head  of  a  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep.  The  Rabbit  procured  one.  It  iras  dark.  He 
threw  it  suddenly  at  the  Winter,  saying,  '  Uncle,  that 
round  thing  by  you  is  the  head  of  a  Rocky  Mountain 

*  Brinton's  "Myths  of  the  New  World,"  p.  185. 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  How  in  such  a  period  of  terror 
and  calamity — as  we  must  conceive  the  comet  to  have 
caused — would  men  think  of  finding  refuge  in  caves  ? 

The  answer  is  plain  :  either  they  or  their  ancestors 
had  lived  in  caves. 

Caves  were  the  first  shelters  of  uncivilized  men.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  fly  to  the  caves  through  the  rain  of 
falling  dew  is ;  many  were  doubtless  already  in  them 
when  the  great  world-storm  broke,  and  others  naturally 
sought  their  usual  dwelling-places. 

"  The  cavern,"  says  Brinton,  "  dimly  lingered  in  the 
memories  of  nations."* 

Man  is  born  of  the  earth  ;  he  is  made  of  the  clay  ; 
like  Adam,  created — 

"Of  good  red  clay, 

Haply  from  Mount  Aornus,  beyond  sweep 
Of  the  black  eagle's  wing." 

The  cave-temples  of  India — the  oldest  temples,  prob- 
ably, on  earth — are  a  reminiscence  of  this  cave-life. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  Lot  and  his  daughters 
"dwelt  in  a  cave"  ;  and  we  shall  find  Job  hidden  away 
in  the  "narrow-mouthed  bottomless"  pit  or  cave. 


*  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  p.  244. 


<  IIA1TKR    VIII. 

THE  AGE  OF  DARKNESS. 
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He  tells  us  that — 

"  The  beginning  of  all  things  was  a  condensed,  windy 
air,  or  a  breeze  of  thick  air,  and  a  chaos  turbid  and  black 
as  Erebus. 

"  Out  of  this  chaos  was  generated  Mot,  which  some 
call  Ilus,"  (mud,)  "  but  others  the  putrefaction  of  a 
watery  mixture.  And  from  this  sprang  all  the  seed  of 
the  creation,  and  the  generation  of  the  universe.  .  .  . 
And,  when  the  air  began  to  send  forth  light,  winds  were 
produced  and  clouds,  and  very  great  defluxions  and  tor- 
rents of  the  heavenly  waters" 

Was  this  "  thick  air  "  the  air  thick  with  comet-dust, 
which  afterward  became  the  rnud  ?  Is  this  the  meaning 
of  the  "  turbid  chaos  "  ? 

We  turn  to  the  Babylonian  legends.  Berosus  wrote 
from  records  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon. 
He  says  : 

"There  was  a  time  in  which  there  r./vxfr  <l  //<>t/i!ti(/  but 
darkness  and  an  abyss  of  waters,  wherein  resided  most 
htdeons  behn/Sj  which  were  produced  of  a  twofold  prin- 
ciple." 

Were  these  "  hideous  beings"  the  comets  ? 
From  the  "  Laws  of  Menu,"  of  the  Hindoos,  we  learn 
that  the  universe  existed  at  first  in  darkness. 
We  copy  the  following  text  from  the  Vedas  : 

"  The  Supreme  Being  alone  existed  ;  afterward  there 
was  universal  darkness  ;  next  the  watery  ocean  was  pro- 
duced by  the  diffusion  of  virtue." 

We  turn  to  the  legends  of  the  Chinese,  and  we  find 
the  same  story  : 

Their  annals  begin  with  "  Pwan-ku,  or  the  Reign  of 
Chaos."  * 


*  "  The  Ancient  Dynasties  of  Bcrosus  and  China,"  Rev.  T.  P.  Crawv 
ford,  D.  D.,  p.  4. 
10 
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P.  8. 
t  IWd.  ;  I  •  n.id.,  p.  S. 
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"  At  Kuny — the  Seventh  Stem — the  Darkness  nips  all 
things" 

But  the  Darkness  is  passing  away  : 

"At  Jitt — the  Ninth  Stem — the  Light  begins  to  nour- 
ift/i.  <t!I  flung*  in  the  recesses  below. 

"  Lastly,  at  Tsze,  all  things  begin  to  germinate" * 

The  same  story  is  told  in  the  "  Twelve  Branches." 

"  1.  K"1  a- n  n -tun  stands  for  the  period  of  chaos,  the  cold 
inidnig/it  darkness*  It  is  said  that  with  it  all  things  began 
to  germinate  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  under-world." 

In  the  2d —  CfCi-fun-yoh — "  light  and  heat  become 
active,  and  all  things  begin  to  rise  in  obedience  to  its 
nature."  In  the  3d — Sheh-ti-kuh — the  stars  and  sun  prob- 
ably appear,  as  from  this  point  the  calendar  begins.  In 
the  5th — C/d'Shii — all  things  in  a  torpid  state  begin  to 
come  forth.  In  the  8th — H'een-hia — a}l  things  harmonize, 
and  the  present  order  of  things  is  established ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  effects  of  the  catastrophe  have  largely  passed  away.f 

The  kings  who  governed  before  the  Drift  were  called 
the  Rulers  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  those  who  came  after 
were  the  Rulers  of  man. 

"  Cheu  CliiiHj-Jnten  says  :  'The  Rulers  of  man  succeed- 
ed to  the  Rulers  of  heaven  and  the  Rulers  of  earth  in  the 
government  ;  that  then  t/n'  dftno^thcrc  gnulmillg  cleared 
««'«</,  and  all  things  sprang  up  together  ;  that  the  order 
of  time  was  gradually  settled,  and  the  usages  of  society 
gradually  became  correct  and  respectful."  J 

And  then  we  read  that  "  the  day  and  night  had  not 
yet  been  divided,"  but,  after  a  time,  "  day  and  night  were 
distinguished  from  each  other."  * 

Here  we  have  the  history  of  some  event  which  changed 


*  "Compendium  of  Wong-shi-Shing,  1526-1590,"  Crawford,  pp.  4,  5. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  8.  \  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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the  dynaatn  -   of  the   \\<>rl<l  :    tin-   heavenly   kit 
succeeded  by  a  m«  n-K   human  <>IM-;  tip  ii.i--.  ••..!,  I. 

ami  •larktifHK,  ami  d  '""'  :   iln-n  tin-  liirht  in 

crea*e*,and  vegetation  Lr-in-  ..IM-O  more  to  .irenninate;  tin- 
atmwphen-  i-  thn-k  ;  tin-  !n-a\.-n-  real  «m  the  earth;  daj 

ami  niirli'  <l  from  om'  :»'•"'  l»« 

ilwi-II  in  i-avr-.  ami  li\.    mi  raw  iiM-at  ami  hloinl. 
Sun-ly  all  thin  aroonls  woinlcrfully  with  mir  tin  - 
Ainl  ln-n-  \vi-  havr  the  same  Story  in  aii«.tln-r  t-im  : 


|>liiliis,.|,h,  •    .11,  i    |,-1U    UN   that    \\hi-u    tin- 

:h«-  mai:ii-al  tivr.  \\hich  OOO« 

Mitutfil    thi«    la«hlcr    from    the    lo\\,  r   w«>rl'l    t..    tl.i-.  th.y 
fiiiiihl  tin-  tiniiainriit.  f/>- 

tin-  tliior  «»t'  thi>  \\.»rl«I." 

That  in  to  say.  when  tin-  |M-..j,lt-  rliinln-«l  up,  fn.m  tin- 
Cave  in  which  tln-y  w»-r<-  hi.hlcii.  t«>  tin-  ^urface  of  the 
earth,  the  <l<'ii-»-  el.-mU  K  -tr.l  on  iln-  fae«-  «.f  tin-  earth. 

rlu-ir  -_r-  i   'h<    tit  inann  nt    .,n 

hi-.  -liMuM,-!-*  to  when-  it   i^  uo\v  ft 

<  lurk,  Hft  f/i'  r>  ^ 

iiiunir.ir.  -I    IM,  aiis,.   of    tin-    «larkne*s   ami   tl,, 
M          '  i.    '  I'.  •   r  j    '    .      H  \cn    inai-lriix'  ;    :ll,,l 

'lit    him    s,\,n    mai.lrns  ;    ami    he   -ai«l.   'llrimj 
•  'ii  l-a-k-  ;    ami  tln-\   l.roiiirht  him 

•Moii-holls  ;   an,]    he   tam_rht    tin 

"tton.  ami 

t   In-  li<-l<l  it  aloft,  ami  tin-  I 

carried  It  awa\  the  til  •mann-nt,  ami    ill  the   twink- 

••rm..|    int->   a    lu-aMtifiil    ami 
full-"!  M  ;   ami    fin-   -aim-  .'\-z\\\    fin 

kideiU  Irnl  -<-att«-r.-.l 

lloft,  ami  they   u,  r« 

;    an-  1 

ii«l.  '  r.iimj  nn- 

••oii.jhf  him  x,.N,-n  liiiflfaln- 

1     id,     r.'ln-.    h« 

wore  aoother  wonderful  fabi  i    .        rm 
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away  into  the  sky,  and  it  was  transformed  into  the  full- 
orbed  sun.  Then  Machito  appointed  times  and  seasons, 
and  ways  for  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  the  gods  of  the 
firmament  have  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Maohito  from 
the  day  of  their  creation  to  the  present."  * 

Among  the  Thlinkeets  of  British  Columbia  there  is  a 
legend  that  the  Great  Crow  or  Raven,  Yehl,  was  the  cre- 
ator of  most  things  : 

"  Very  dark,  do  inn,  and  dm  otic  was  the  world  in  the 
beginning  ;  nothing  with  breath  or  body  moved  there  ex- 
cept Yehl  ;  in  the  likeness  of  a  rurin  In  t>ron<l<  <f  or/  /•  tin- 
mist ;  his  black  winds  beat  down  the  vast  confusion.  ;  the 
•truti-i:*  wit  hack  Inform  fihn  anil  the  <!r;/  l«/t<t  <//>;>«/,•<(/. 
The  Thlinkeets  were  placed  on  the  earth — though  how  or 
when  does  not  exactly  appear — while  the  world  was  still 
in,  darkness,  mid  n-Hliont  sun,  moon,  or  stars"  f 

The  legend  proceeds  at  considerable  length  to  tell  the 
doings  of  Yehl.  His  uncle  tried  to  slay  him,  and,  when 
he  failed,  "he  imprecated  with  a  potent  curse  a  deluge 
upon  all  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  flood  came,  the  waters  rose 
and  rose  ;  but  Yehl  clothed  himself  in  his  bird-skin,  and 
soared  up  to  the  heavens,  where  he  stuck  his  beak  into  a 
cloud,  and  remained  until  the  waters  were  assuaged."  \ 

This  tradition  reminds  us  of  the  legend  of  the  Thes- 
salian  Cerambos,  "  who  escaped  the  flood  by  rising  into 
the  air  on  wings,  given  him  by  the  nymphs." 

I  turn  now  to  the  traditions  of  the  Miztecs,  who 
dwelt  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Mexican  Empire  ;  this  le- 
gend was  taken  by  Fray  Gregoria  Garcia  *  from  a  book 
found  in  a  convent  in  Cuilapa,  a  little  Indian  town,  about 
a  league  and  a  half  south  of  Oajaca  ;  the  book  had  been 
compiled  by  the  vicar  of  the  convent,  "just  as  they 

*  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  October,  1879,  p.  800. 

f  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races,"  vol.  iii,  p.  98.          \  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

*  "Origen  de  los  Ind.,"  pp.  327-329. 
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Ix  lio!.|  a  god 
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name  Wail   tin-    l/ion-snak,-.       Tli.  i  I    aUn    a    \rr\ 
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iihlatinii  ..f   tin*  earth  :   <>r.  rath.-r. 

to  gather  the  waters  together  -.  that  tin-  .arth  mi-lit  aj»- 
a-  th.-\   had  m>  plact-  t..   iv-t  in  >av»-  ••nly  uin-  little 

«•  we  hav<-  tin-   -nak. -s  an.l   tin-    \-  nt.'un.lr.l 
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A  !,.-i,    ti  was  pawH'«i.   tin-   human   rare 
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was  restored,  as   at  the   first,  and  the  Miztec  kingdom 
populated,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  established."  * 

Father  Duran,  in  his  MS.  "  History  Antique  of  New 
Spain,"  written  in  A.  D.  1585,  gives  the  Cholula  legend, 
which  commences  : 

"  In  the  beginning,  before  the  light  of  the  sun   had 
been  created,  this  land  \\  as  in  obscurity  and  darkness  and 
any  created  thing." 


In  the  Toltec  legends  we  read  of  a  time  when — 

"  There  was  a  tremendous  hurricane  that  carried  away 
trees,  mounds,  houses,  and  the  largest  edifices,  notwith- 
standing which  many  men  and  women  escaped, principally 

in  caves,  and  places  where  the  great  hurricane  could  not 
roach  them.  A  few  days  having  passed,  they  set  out  to 
see  what  had  become  of  the  earth,  when  they  found  it  all 
populated  with  monkeys.  All  this  time  they  wcr>  /// 
ditfknes&i  without  seeing  the  I!</lit  of  tin  ,sv///,  nor  the 
moon,  that  the  wind  had  I>r<»/<jlit  t/iait.'''1  \ 

In  the  Aztec  creation-myths,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts furnished  by  Mendieta,  and  derived  from  Fray 
Andres  de  ( Minos,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  among  the  Mexicans,  we  have  the  following 
legend  of  the  "  Return  of  the  Sun  "  : 

"Now,  there  had  been  no  sun  in  existence  for  m<t/n/ 
!/<-<n'x  ;  so.  the  gods  being  assembled  in  a  place  called 
Teotihuacan,  six  leagues  from  Mexico,  and  gathered  at 
the  time  around  «  (jr«<t  Jir<\  told  their  devotees  that  he 
of  them  who  should  first  cast  himself  into  that  tire  should 
have  the  honor  of  being  transformed  into  a  sun.  So,  one 
of  them,  called  Nanahuat/in  .  .  .  flung  himself  into  the 
fire.  Then  the  gods"  (the  chiefs':')  u began  to  peer 
through  the  gloom  in  all  directions  for  t/i<  <  .i-jx-ct-d  ///////, 
and  to  make  bets  as  to  what  part  of  heaven  he  should 


*  Bancroft's  "Native  Races,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  71-73. 
f  "  North  Americans  of  Antiquity,1'  p.  239. 
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"It  was  thus  they  spake,  living  tranquilly,  invoking 
the  return  of  the  light  /  waiting  t/te  rising  of  the  HUH  ; 
watching  the  star  of  the  morning,  precursor  of  the  sun. 
But  no  sun  came,  and  the  four  men  and  their  descendants 
grew  uneasy.  '  We  have  no  person  to  watch  over  us,' 
they  said  ;  '  nothing  to  guard  our  symbols  ! '  Then  they 
adopted  gods  of  their  own,  and  waited.  They  kindled 
fires,  for  the  climate  v/v/.s-  colder;  then  there  fell  gr<'<it 
roliix  dud  hail-storms,  and  put  out  their  fires.  Several 
times  they  made  fires,  and  several  times  the  rains  and 
storms  extinguished  them.  Many  other  trials  also  they 
underwent  in  Tulan,  famines  and  such  things,  and  a 
general  dampness  and  cold — for  the  earth  was  moist, 
there  being  yet  no  sun." 

All  this  accords  with  what  I  have  shown  we  might 
expect  as  accompanying  the  close  of  the  so-called  Glacial 
Age.  Dense  clouds  covered  the  sky,  shutting  out  the 
light  of  the  sun  ;  perpetual  rains  and  storms  fell ;  the 
world  was  cold  and  damp,  muddy  and  miserable  ;  the 
people  were  wanderers,  despairing  and  hungry.  They 
seem  to  have  come  from  an  eastern  land.  We  are  told  : 

"Tulan  was  a  much  colder  climate  than  the  happy 
eastern  land  they  had  left." 

Many  generations  seem  to  have  grown  up  and  perished 
under  the  sunless  skies,  "waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
light"  ;  for  the  "  Popul  Vuh  "  tells  us  that  "here  also  the 
language  of  all  the  families  was  confused,  so  that  no  one 
of  the  first  four  men  could  any  longer  understand  the 
speech  of  the  others." 

That  is  to  say,  separation  and  isolation  into  rude 
tribes  had  made  their  tongues  unintelligible  to  one  an- 
other. 

This  shows  that  many,  many  years — it  may  be  cent- 
uries— must  have  elapsed  before  that  vast  volume  of 
moisture,  carried  up  by  evaporation,  was  able  to  fall 


o  I  .,  7  // 

back  in  snow  and  rain  to  tin-  land  and  sea,  and  allow 
the  sun  t«»  -him-  through  "the  Mank«  t  <-f  flu-  -lark." 
Starvation  eneountered  tin-  Mattered  t  raiments  of  man- 
kin.l. 

And  in  these  same  (,}iiirhe  legends  of  Central  Am 
we  are  told  : 

••  I  ';  .,     i  fh.     «_r"dhead   wen-   eiivel..p.-d  in  the 

darkneM  which  enshrouded  a  detolaf  "  * 
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f  Tjlor1-  "F^rh  p.  808. 
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How  wonderfully  does  all  this  accord  with  what  we 
have  shown  would  follow  from  the  earth's  contact  with  a 
comet ! 

The  earth  is  wet  and  covered  with  mud,  the  clay  ;  the 
sun  is  long  absent  ;  at  last  he  returns  ;  he  dries  the  mud, 
but  his  face  is  still  covered  with  the  remnants  of  the  great 
cloud-belt;  "his  heat  has  no  strength";  he  shows  himself 
only  in  glimpses;  he  shines  through  the  fogs  like  an  image 
in  a  mirror;  he  is  not  like  the  great  blazing  orb  we  see  now. 

But  the  sun,  when  it  did  appear  in  all  its  glory,  must 
have  been  a  terrible  yet  welcome  sight  to  those  who  had 
not  looked  upon  him  for  many  years.  We  read  in  the 
legends  of  the  Thlinkeets  of  British  Columbia,  after  nar- 
rating that  the  world  was  once  "dark,  damp,  and  chaotic," 
full  of  water,  with  no  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  how  these 
luminaries  were  restored.  The  great  hero-god  of  the 
race,  Yehl,  got  hold  of  three  mysterious  boxes,  and, 
wrenching  the  lids  off,  let  out  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

'  When  he  set  up  the  bla/ing  light"  (of  the  sun)  "  in 
heaven,  the  people  that  saw  it  were  at  first  afraid.  Many 
hid  themselves  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  forests,  and 
even  in  the  water,  and  were  changed  into  the  various 
kinds  of  animals  that  frequent  these  places."  * 

Says  James  Geikie  : 

"  Nor  can  we  form  any  proper  conception  of  how  long 
a  time  was  needed  to  bring  about  that  other  change  of 
climate,  under  the  influence  of  which,  slowly  and  imper- 
ceptibly, this  immense  sheet  of  frost  melted  away  from 
the  lowlands  and  retired  to  the  mountain  recesses.  We 
must  allow  that  long  ages  elapsed  before  the  warmth 
became  such  as  to  induce  plants  and  animals  to  clothe 
and  people  the  land.  How  vast  a  time,  also,  must  have 
passed  away  ere  the  warmth  reached  its  climax  !  "  f 

*  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races,"  vol.  iii,  p.  100. 
f  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  184. 
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Southern  Cross,  nor  (lie  feet  of  Centaur — are  visible.  It 
is  frequently  almost  impossible  to  discover  the  position  of 
the  moon.  If  by  chance  the  outlines  of  the  sun's  disk  be 
visible  during  the  day,  it  appears  devoid  of  rays." 

Says  Croll  : 

"  We  have  seen  that  the  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice 
on  the  ground,  resulting  from  the  long  and  cold  winters, 
tended  to  cool  the  air  and  produce  fogs,  which  cut  off  the 
sun's  rays."  * 

The  same  writer  says  : 

"  Snow  and  ice  lower  the  temperature  by  chilling  the 
air  and  condensing  the  rays  into  thick  fogs.  The  great 
strength  of  the  sun's  rays  during  summer,  due  to  his 
nearness  at  that  season,  would,  in  the  first  place,  tend  to 
produce  an  ircreased  amount  of  evaporation.  But  the 
presence  of  snow-clad  mountains  and  an  icy  sea  would 
chill  the  atmosphere  and  condense  the  vapors  into  thick 
fogs.  The  thick  fogs  and  cloudy  sky  would  effectually 
prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  reaching  the-  earth,  and  the 
snow,  in  consequence,  would  remain  unmelted  during  the 
entire  summer.  In  fact,  we  have  this  very  condition  of 
things  exemplified  in  some  of  the  islands  or  the  Southern 
Ocean  at  the  present  day.  Sandwich  Land,  which  is  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  north  of  Scotland,  is 
covered  with  ice  and  snow  the  entire  summer  ;  and  in  the 
Island  of  South  Georgia,  which  is  in  the  same  parallel  as 
the  center  of  England,  the  perpetual  snow  descends  to  the 
very  sea-beach.  The  following  is  Captain  Cook's  descrip- 
tion of  this  dismal  place  :  '  We  thought  it  very  extraor- 
dinary,' he  says,  'that  an  island  between  the  latitudes 
of  54°  and  55°  should,  in  the  very  height  of  summer,  be 
almost  wholly  covered  with  frozen  snow,  in  some  places 
many  fathoms  deep.  .  .  .  The  head  of  the  bay  was  ter- 
minated by  ice-cliffs  of  considerable  height,  pieces  of 
which  were  continually  breaking  off,  which  made  a  noise 
like  cannon.  Nor  were  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
less  horrible.  The  savage  rocks  raised  their  lofty  summits 

*  "  Climate  and  Time,"  p.  75, 
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"  Hence  arose  the  belief  in  Epochs  of  Nature,  elabo- 
rated by  ancient  philosophers  into  the  Cycles  of  the  Stoics, 
the  great  Days  of  Brahm,  long  periods  of  time  rounding 
off  by  sweeping  destructions,  the  Cataclysms  and  Ekpy- 
ruuses  of  the  universe.  Some  thought  in  these  all  things 
perished,  others  that  a  few  survived.  .  .  .  For  instance, 
Epictetus  favors  the  opinion  that  at  the  solstices  of  the 
great  year  not  only  all  human  beings,  but  even  the  gods, 
are  annihilated  ;  and  speculates  whether  at  such  times 
Jove  feels  lonely.*  Alacrobius,  so  far  from  agreeing  with 
him,  explains  the  great  antiquity  of  Egyptian  civilization 
by  the  hypothesis  that  that  country  is  so  happily  situated 
between  the  pole  and  the  equator,  as  to  escape  both  the 
deluge  and  conflagration  of  the  great  cycle."  f 

In  the  Babylonian  Genesis  tablets  we  have  the  same 
references  to  the  man  or  people  who,  after  the  great  dis- 
aster, divided  the  heavens  into  constellations,  and  regu- 
lated, that  is,  discovered  and  revealed,  their  movements. 
In  the  Fifth  Tablet  of  the  Creation  Legend  J  we  read  : 

"  1.  It  was  delightful  all  that  was  fixed  by  the  great  gods. 

2.  Stars,  their  appearance  (in  figures)  of  animals  he  ar- 

ranged. 

3.  To  fix  the  year  through  the  observation  of  their  con- 

stellations, 

4.  Twelve  months  or  signs  of  stars  in  three  rows  he 

arranged, 

5.  From  the  day  when  the  year  commences  unto  the 

close. 

6.  He   marked   the   positions   of   the   wandering   stars 

to  shine  in  their  courses, 

7.  That  they  may  not  do  injury,  and  may  not  trouble 

any  one." 

That  is  to  say,  the  civilized  race  that  followed  the 
great  cataclysm,  with  whom  the  history  of  the  event  was 

*  "  Discourses,"  book  iii,  chapter  xiii. 

f  Brinton's  "  Myths  of  the  Xc>\v  World,"  p.  215. 

\  Proctor's  "  Pleasant  Ways,1'  p.  393. 
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Here  the  tablet  becomes  illegible.  The  meaning, 
however,  seems  plain  : 

Although  to  left  and  right,  to  east  and  west,  the  dark- 
ness was  fastened  firm,  was  dense,  yet  "the  great  gods 
opened  the  great  gates  in  the  darkness,"  and  let  the  light 
through.  First,  the  moon  appeared,  through  a  "  boiling," 
or  breaking  up  of  the  clouds,  so  that  now  men  were  able 
to  once  more  count  time  by  the  movements  of  the  moon. 
On  the  seventh  day,  Shamas,  the  sun,  appeared  ;  first,  his 
horns,  his  beams,  broke  through  the  darkness  imperfectly  ; 
then  he  swells  to  a  circle,  and  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to 
perfect  dawn  ;  at  last  he  appeared  on  the  horizon,  in  the 
east,  formed  beautifully,  and  his  orbit  was  perfected ; 
i.  e.,  his  orbit  could  be  traced  continuously  through  the 
clearing  heavens. 

But  how  did  the  human  race  fare  in  this  miserable  time? 

In  his  magnificent  poem.  "  Darkness,"  Byron  has  im- 
agined such  a  blind  and  darkling  world  as  these  legends 
depict  ;  and  he  has  imagined,  too,  the  hunger,  and  the 
desolation,  and  the  degradation  of  the  time. 

We  are  not  to  despise  the  imagination.  There  never 
was  yet  a  great  thought  that  had  not  wings  to  it  ;  there 
never  was  yet  a  great  mind  that  did  not  survey  things 
from  above  the  mountain-tops. 

If  Bacon  built  the  causeway  over  which  modern  sci- 
ence has  advanced,  it  was  because,  mounting  on  the  pin- 
ions of  his  magnificent  imagination,  he  saw  that  poor 
struggling  mankind  needed  such  a  pathway  ;  his  heart 
embraced  humanity  even  as  his  brain  embraced  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  river  which  is  a  boundary  to  the  rabbit,  is  but  a 
landmark  to  the  eagle.  Let  not  the  gnawers  of  the 
world,  the  rodentia,  despise  the  winged  creatures  of  the 
upper  air, 
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Instead  of  the  fair  face  of  the  world,  as  they  had 
known  it,  bright  with  sunlight,  green  with  the  magnifi- 
cent foliage  of  the  forest,  or  the  gentle  verdure  of  the 
plain,  they  go  forth  upon  a  wasted,  an  unknown  land, 
covered  with  oceans  of  mud  and  stones  ;  the  very  face 
of  the  country  changed — lakes,  rivers,  hills,  all  swept 
;i\\  ay  and  lost.  They  wander,  breathing  a  foul  and  sick- 
ening atmosphere,  under  the  shadow  of  an  awful  dark- 
ness, a  darkness  which  knows  no  morning,  no  stars,  no 
moon  ;  a  darkness  palpable  and  visible,  lighted  only  by 
electrical  discharges  from  the  abyss  of  clouds,  with  such 
roars  of  thunder  as  \ve,  in  this  day  of  harmonious  nature, 
can  form  no  conception  of.  It  is,  indeed,  "chaos  and 
ancient  night."  All  the  forces  of  nature  are  there,  but 
disorderly,  destructive,  battling  against  each  other,  and 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold  in  power  ;  the  winds  are  cy- 
clones, magnetism  is  gigantic,  electricity  is  appalling. 

The  world  is  more  desolate  than  the  caves  from  which 
they  have  escaped.  The  forests  are  gone  ;  the  fruit-trees 
are  swept  away  ;  the  beasts  of  the  chase  have  perished  ; 
the  domestic  animals,  gentle  ministers  to  man,  have  dis- 
appeared ;  the  cultivated  fields  are  buried  deep  in  drifts 
of  mud  and  gravel  ;  the  people  stagger  in  the  darkness 
against  each  other  ;  they  fall  into  the  chasms  of  the 
earth  ;  within  them  are  the  two  great  oppressors  of  hu- 
manity, hunger  and  terror  ;  hunger  that  knows  not 
where  to  turn  ;  fear  that  shrinks  before  the  whirling 
blasts,  the  rolling  thunder,  the  shocks  of  blinding  light- 
ning ;  that  knows  not  what  moment  the  heavens  may 
again  open  and  rain  fire  and  stones  and  dust  upon  them. 

God  has  withdrawn  his  face  ;  his  children  arc  desert- 
ed ;  all  the  kindly  adjustments  of  generous  Nature  arc 
gone.  God  has  left  man  in  the  midst  of  a  material  world 
without  law  ;  he  is  a  wreck,  a  fragment,  a  lost  particle, 
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darkness.  .  .  .  O  Lord,  .  .  .  make  an  end  of  this  smoke 
and  f oy.  Quench  also  the  burning  and  destroying  Jire 
ofthine  anger  ;  let  serenity  corne  and  clearness,"  (light)  ; 
"  let  the  small  birds  of  thy  people  begin  to  sing  aVid  ap- 
proach the  sun" 

There  is  still  another  Aztec  prayer,  addressed  to  the 
same  deity,  equally  able,  sublime,  and  pathetic,  which  it 
seems  to  me  may  have  been  uttered  when  the  people  had 
left  their  hiding-place,  when  the  conflagration  had  passed} 
but  while  darkness  still  covered  the  earth,  before  vegeta- 
tion had  returned,  and  while  crops  of  grain  as  yet  were 
not.  There  are  a  few  words  in  it  that  do  not  answer  to 
tliis  interpretation,  where  it  refers  to  those  "  people  who 
have  something  "  ;  but  there  may  have  been  comparative 
differences  of  condition  even  in  the  universal  poverty  ;  or 
these  words  may  have  been  an  interpolation  of  later  days. 
The  prayer  is  as  follows  : 

"  O  our  Lord,  protector  most  strong  and  compassion- 
ate, invisible  and  impalpable,  thou  art  the  giver  of  life  ; 
lord  of  all,  and  lord  of  battles.  I  present  myself  here  be- 
fore thee  to  say  some  few  words  concerning  the  need  of 
the  poor  people  of  none  estate  or  intelligence.  When 
they  lie  down  at  night  they  have  nothing,  nor  when  they 
rise  up  in  the  morning  ;  the  darkness  and  the  light  pass 
alike  in  great  poverty.  Know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  subjects 
and  servants  suffer  a  sore  poverty  that  can  not  be  told  of 
more  than  that  it  is  a  sore  poverty  and  desolateness.  The 
men  have  no  garments,  nor  the  women,  to  cover  them- 
selves with,  but  only  certain  rags  rent  in  every  part,  that 
allow  the  air  and  the  cold  to  pass  everywhere. 

"  With  great  toil  and  weariness  they  scrape  together 
enough  for  each  day,  going  In/  mountain  and  wilderness 
seeking  their  food ;  so  faint  and  enfeebled  are  they  that 
their  bowels  cleave  to  their  ribs,  and  all  their  body  re- 
echoes with  hollowness,  and  they  walk  as  people  affright- 
ed, the  face  and  body  in  likeness  of  death.  If  they  be 
merchants,  they  now  sell  only  cakes  of  salt  and  broken 


...  .;,,  THK  LKt,'K.\ 

r  ;     tin-    people   that    li:i\«     *.  >in.-t  him_'    «lespis,.    their 
.  s,,  that    they  L'o  out   to  sell  from   «|<>  r.  ami 

h-iitii    hoiis,.  t..   housr  ;  ;ui<l  when    they  sell   nothing  they 
>it  ilown   s;i,l|\  \\  all.  ••!•   in  Mum-  0 

licking  their  Pips  aii-l  irnau  inur  the  naiU  of  tlicii-  Irii; 
tin-  luuiur»-r  '!'•»»  's  >"  tlu-m  ;   tlu-y  lo-»k  i»n  tin-  «>iu-  >i«l»-  aixl 
01,  tin  '  tin-  mouth*  «.f  th"M.  tliat   pass  l»y.  l»t»pini: 

peml  venture  that  mie  rna\    -peak  *..mi-  \v..p|  !,,  tlh-m. 

1    <-..ni|.a--i"iia  >!i    whieli    they    lie 

i-   not  a  thin-  upon,  hut  to   emlure  torment 

in  ;   the\  «lra\v  a  raj^  over   them  at    ni_«:ht.  an<l 

they  throw  .l..un    tlu-ir   Im.lie*.   ami    the    l.'.die-   .  I' 
ehildn-n  that  thoii  1  tliem.      For  the  misery  tliat 

n.\s    ii|*    in.  for   the  tilth   of   their  f  .....  1.  for   the  lack 
•  •llou  .  an«!  all  their  1  odlM  ot 
fh.      'I'll.  /.  an<l  for  h-an- 

'  r  in  walkini:.     'I'll-  I  -i_rli 

id  full  of  *:nltie-i.  ami  all  misfortuii<  .«••!  ««• 

.   //,,„(,//,  tl,.,f  '     •        '     ,f."  * 


The  pra\er  eontinues  in   the   -ame   *tr:iin,  -uj.|.lieat  in-_r 

<io.l    •  the    peoph-  "  *.iine    «la\*    of    ].r..-|.erit  \    ami 

lillity,  so  that    they    in  ni.l    know  rep<wen  ; 

•iiion  it   will  lie  only  of   thy 

liberality  ami    i  ,r    n  •    mn     i-    \\"rth\    t.-   re- 

'hy  liouii'  .    merit    of    his.  hut    only  thn-ULrh 

//*,    ,l,i  //,/-/,  /7/x  ami  in  the  nioimi- 

.    I 

then 

'  \\  :  ,k  \\ith  thee.  o  Kin-  :  well 

•  I--  I  know  that   I    -tan  1    in    an    enum-nt    plaee,  ami    that     I 
talk   with 

'hriniu'h    a    eha-m.    a    irulf    s|  ,-i-r    ,l..un    of 
awful  •!•  pth  ;   tlii*.  aUo.  is  a  -li|,p«-ry  plaee.  wheiiei-  many 

f.iuml    one 

rC    th\    maji-s»\  .       I     mysi-lf.  a    man    of 
unlerstai  U)   a«l«lress 
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my  words  to  thee  ;  I  put  myself  in  peril  of  falling  into 
the  gorge  and  cavern  of  this  river.  I,  Lord,  have  come 
to  take  with  my  hands,  blindness  to  mine  eyes,  rottenness 
and  shriveling  to  my  members,  poverty  and  affliction  to 
nay  body  ;  for  my  meanness  and  rudeness  this  it  is  that 
I  merit  to  receive.  Live  and  rule  for  ever  in  all  quietness 
and  tranquillity,  O  thou  that  art  our  lord,  our  shelter,  our 
protector,  most  compassionate,  most  pitiful,  invisible,  im- 
palpable." 

It  is  true  that  much  of  all  this  would  apply  to  any 
great  period  of  famine,  but  it  appears  that  these  events 
occurred  when  there  was  great  cold  in  the  country,  when 
the  people  gathered  around  fires  and  could  not  get  wrarm, 
a  remarkable  state  of  things  in  a  country  possessing  as 
tropical  a  climate  as  Mexico.  Moreover,  these  people 
were  wanderers,  "  going  by  mountain  and  wilderness," 
seeking  food,  a  whole  nation  of  poverty-stricken,  home- 
less, wandering  paupers.  And  when  we  recur  to  the  part 
where  the  priest  tolls  the  Lord  to  seek  his  friends  and 
servants  in  the  mountains,  "below  the  dumj-hilli*"  and 
raise  them  to  riches,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  it  other- 
wise than  as  an  allusion  to  those  who  had  been  buried 
under  the  falling  slime,  clay,  and  stones.  Even  poor  men 
do  not  dwell  under  dung-hills,  nor  are  they  usually  buried 
under  them,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  in  transmission 
from  generation  to  generation  the  original  meaning  was 
lost  sight  of.  I  should  understand  it  to  mean,  "  Go,  O 
Lord,  and  search  and  bring  back  to  life  and  comfort  and 
wealth  the  millions  thou  hast  slaughtered  on  the  mount- 
ains, covering  them  with  hills  of  slime  and  refuse." 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  traditions  of  the  kindred 
and  more  ancient  race,  the  Toltecs,*  we  find  that,  after  the 
fall  of  the  fire  from  heaven,  the  people,  emerging  from  the 

*  "  North  Americans  of  Antiquity,"  p.  240. 


•.•:;•_•  TV/. 

i  cmvea,  wamh  i  •.,//-.»-.  -Mif. 

fering  from  nakedness,  hun-.-r.  ami  .-,.1,1,  ..\«-r  many  lamls, 
across  expanses  of  sea.  and  through  untold  har.Ul.i|.>." 
i*ely  as  narratc«i  in  tlu-  fore^oinc:  path.  ti.   j.ra\<  r. 
It  tvll-  ..f  the  mi.irration  of  a  race,  o\.-r  tl,t-  <h->,,lat«-<l 
woH.I.  .luriiiLT  th.-   Age  of  Darkness.     Ami  \s.-  will  timi 
something.  r,  very  much  like  it,  in  the  Book  of 

Job. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  SUN. 

A  GREAT  solar-myth  underlies  all  the  ancient  mythol- 
ogies. It  commemorates  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  sun.  It  signifies  the  destruction  of  the  light  by  the 
clouds,  the  darkness,  and  the  eventual  return  of  the  great 
luminary  of  the  world. 

The  Syrian  Adonis,  the  sun-god,  the  Hebrew  Tam- 
heur,  and  the  Assyrian  Du-Zu,  all  suffered  a  sudden  and 
violent  death,  disappeared  for  a  time  from  the  sight  of 
men,  and  were  at  last  raised  from  the  dead. 

The  myth  is  the  primeval  form  of  the  resurrection. 

All  through  the  Gothic  legends  runs  this  thought — the 
battle  of  the  Light  with  the  Darkness  ;  the  temporary 
death  of  the  Light,  and  its  final  triumph  over  the  grave. 
Sometimes  we  have  but  a  fragment  of  the  story. 

In  the  Saxon  Beowulf  we  have  Grendel,  a  terrible 
monster,  who  comes  to  the  palace-hall  at  midnight,  and 
drags  out  the  sleepers  and  sucks  their  blood.  Beowulf 
assails  him.  A  ghastly  struggle  follows  in  the  darkness. 
Grendel  is  killed.  But  his  fearful  mother,  the  devil's 
dam,  comes  to  avenge  his  death  ;  she  attacks  Beowulf, 
and  is  slain.*  There  comes  a  third  dragon,  which  Beo- 
wulf kills,  but  is  stifled  with  the  breath  of  the  monster  and 
dies,  rejoicing,  however,  that  the  dragon  has  brought  with 
him  a  great  treasure  of  gold,  which  will  make  his  people 
rich.f 

*  Poor,  "Sanskrit  ;md  Kindred  Literatures,"  p.  315.  f  Ibid. 
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777  /•; 

Here,  again,  are  tin-  tlm-r  ••••im-f-.  tin-  \\-olf.  the 
ami  tin-  .|.'ir  ..f  Kagtiarok  ;  tin-  tl  tin-  Am.-r- 

ican  legends  ;  tin-  three  inon-trr-  of  llc-iod. 

When  \se  turn  !••  Kir\pt  ue  tin.l   thai    their  wh..;, 

:  was  const  ruetcd  upon  le_'t  ml-  ivlatimj  to   tin 
of  tin-  ami    !<•«•.  :m«l   tin-  vi<t..ry  of    tin-   -tin-god   <W-r  tin- 
evil-one.      \Vi-  tin.l  .  iv  a  n-c-olli-rtiim  of   tin-  «la\s 

<»f   rli.u.l,  "  wlii-n   «larkii(->    .lui-lt    UJM.II    t!  -f   the 

•lu-ir   .urt-at    -jo.l.    i  •!    the    sun    in    hi- 

darkened   or   n..ctunial   or  ruiiml   condition,  lu-fmv   tin- 
coniii  M.   Marietta  I'..  ;.    sa; 

"i-jinally.   O-iri-    i-    tin-    nocturnal    -un  :    In-    i-   th- 

.-iiM-.jin  ntly  anterior 
"* 

Mr.  Miller  sa 


\s  nocturnal  -un.  '»-iii-  wa-  aUo  iviranl«'«i  :i>  -i  t\|'«- 
of  tin-  -un  i  o|   tin   jiriinonlial  niu'ht 

of  rliaoj*.    .  M.   M.  ni.  tic.  hi*  tir-t 

ri-inu'      lii"  original    liirth  to  tin    \\<j}t\    un.lcr   the  form    of 
Ka  —  v  I  tin-  l.irth  of  humanit\  it-clf  in  tin-  person 

of  (betel  man."t 

M     I      < 

ntc.l   the  same  god  at   diflVn-nt 
the    nocturnal    -un    and    tlu-   daily 

-un.  u  'r_:  to  the  tii-t.  di  —  ij.atrd  the  darki,.-* 

on  th.  BH  c.l  the  triumph  of 

'•  cosmic*  i 

MM       the  oi-jani/atioii  of 

tin-    universe   at    the    emmm-nei  men!    of    time.       lia   i-   the 
god  w  .-//A,,-,,/, 

•iiiea  each  day  to  go\<  rn  hi-  u»rk.  .  .  .   He  -u.-cecd- 

Mwfe  do  Boubuj,"  etc.,  pp.  20,  21,  100,  l 

t  R  Solar  SrmboUum,"  -  American  Antiquarian," 

Apctt,l88l,p.2!9. 
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to  a  primordial  form,  Osiris,  the  nocturnal  sun,  or  better, 
the  sun  before  its  first  rising"* 


11  The  suffering  <in<l  <!<  <it/i  >,f  (hh-ix"  says  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson, u  //•,,•(  tl,,  </r<-«t  mi/xt<  r;/  of  t  lie  Egyptian  relit/ion,, 
and  some  traces  of  it  :uv  perceptible  among  other  people 
of  antiquity.  His  being  the  divine  goodness,  and  the 
abstract  idea  of  good  ;  his  manifestation  it/ton  <'<trth,  his 
(fecfh  and  resurwtfo/i,  and  his  office  as  judge  of  the  dead 
in  a  future  state,  look  like  the  early  revelation  of  a  future 
manifestation  of  the  Deity,  converted  into  a  mythological 
fable."  f 

Osiris  —  the  sun  —  had  a  war  with  Seb,  or  Typho,  or 
Typhon,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  ;  he  was  subse- 
quently restored  to  life,  and  became  the  judge  of  the 
under-world.  J 

Seb,  his  destroyer,  was  a  son  of  Ra,  the  ancient  sun- 
god,  in  the  sense,  perhaps,  that  the  comets,  and  all  other 
planetary  bodies,  were  originally  thrown  out  from  the 
mass  of  the  sun.  Seb,  or  Typho,  was  "  the  personification 
of  all  evil."  He  was  the  destroyer,  the  enemy,  the  evil-one. 

Isis,  the  consort  of  Osiris,  learns  of  his  death,  slain  by 
the  great  serpent,  and  ransacks  the  world  in  search  of  his 
body.  She  finds  it  mutilated  by  Typhon.  This  is  the 
same  mutilation  which  we  find  elsewhere,  and  which 
covered  the  earth  with  fragments  of  the  sun. 

Isis  was  the  wife  of  Osiris  (the  dead  sun)  and  the 
mother  of  Horus,  the  new  or  returned  sun  ;  she  seems  to 
represent  a  civilized  people  ;  she  taught  the  art  of  culti- 
vating wheat  and  barley,  which  were  always  carried  in 
her  festal  processions. 

When  we   turn  to  the  Greek  legends,  we  shall  find 

*  "Revue  Archaeologique,"  tome  xxv,  1873,  p.  393. 

\  Notes  to  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  American  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  21  0 

\  Murray's  "  Mythology,"  p.  347. 


•.»::»;  '/'// ; 

T\ph."i   ili-.-rilM-.l  in  :i  manner  that  eh-arU  -  him 

with  tin-  <  |»ai,'e  I  I" 

Th.  .nt  m  n-ii^ion  «.f  tin-  Iv_ryj.t inns  was  based  upon  a 
*ol.n -muli,  ami  i  t"  the  irreat   eata-troj,h»-  in   the 

.  of  tin-  earth  when  the  sun  wa«  for  a  tinu-  obi 
in  •!••! 

Speaking  of  the  legend  of  ••  the  dying  sun-god,"  I 
Miller  says: 

in-  \\idi-  pn-valriirr  «»f  tliis  lcur«'ii.l.  ami  it>  r\tn-in«- 
antii|iiity.  an-  fa<-t-  familiar  t..  all  <  irimtalUt-.  Tln-n- 
was  tin-  Kiryptian  Ov'iiv.  the  Syrian  A'lmiU.  tin-  Ilrhn-\v 
Tanih* nr.  tin-  A-  \riaii  /'  /  ,  all  regarded  as  solar 

a-    ha\iii-_r    liv»-<l   a   mortal   litr.  >•»///'»/•»//•• 
hut  •!•  i'f/i.  l»»-in'_:  -ul»«-«  .jiiriitl 
H..U  \\a-  it  |)..>vil,l, 

/.  it'  it  Irnl  not  air-  tak«-n  f«.r 

..t   mortal  man  f  ,  \\ 

'o|,o>ition:    it    \va*   imj>o--i  :icrivr   tin-   -tin 

I   until   it    li.i'i 

-.-ntatixr   .-I    man.    .    .    .    Th«- 
10   K'_r\!'t.  his  war  with  Ty|.h..n.  hi-   -hath 

an. I  i  reotfl  appertaining  to  tin-  .livim- 

dynast  \\  .     ,     n    only    >ay,    then,    that    tin-    origin    "t 

these  -\  iMi.oii,-.,]   ,  •',.,,(,  \\ithout 

att.int  ironology." 

•  •  ivali/r   the  fact    that    the-r  aiieien- 

ill.-   in.  !•  .-nt    \\  hieh 

had  really  happened — an  <-v»-nt   ..f  awful  si^nit'n-am-r  to 

mian    race — the    ditlieulty    which    |..-ri.!.-\t-.|     Mr. 

Miller  ami  other  -.-holar-   disappears.      Tin-   -un   lia<l.  :\\>- 

\  il    tiling  :    f«.r  a  l.-n-j  | 

1     not.    it    was  dead  :    at    h-nu'tli.   amid    th«-   r.-- 
'          '     '     I.    '   mm    Craa  the  dead,  and  i-anu-  in 
glory  to  ruh-  mankind. 

i  th.-.-  .  \.  tit-,  a-  I  ruatrd  in 

r-hi|.  uhi.-h   Mill    e.\i>t«    in    thr  \vorld   in   man\ 
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forms.  Even  the  Christian  peasant  of  Europe  still  lifts 
his  hat  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  was  also  based  on  the 
same  great  cosmical  event. 

Indra  was  the  great  god,  the  sun.  He  has  a  long  and 
dreadful  contest  with  Vritra,  "the  throttling  snake."  In- 
dra  is  "the  cloud-compeller";  he  "shatters  the  cloud 
with  his  bolt  and  releases  the  imprisoned  waters  "  ;  *  that 
is  to  say,  he  slays  the  snake  Vritra,  the  comet,  and  there- 
after the  rain  pours  down  and  extinguishes  the  flames 
which  consume  the  world. 

"  He  goes  in  search  of  the  cattle,  the  clouds,  which 
the  evil  powers  have  driven  away."  f 

That  is  to  say,  as  the  great  heat  disappears,  the  moist- 
ure condenses  and  the  clouds  form.  Doubtless  mankind 
remembered  vividly  that  awful  period  when  no  cloud  ap- 
peared in  the  blazing  heavens  to  intercept  the  terrible  heat. 

"He  who  fixed  firm  the  morfiifi  «rrtfi  ;  who  tranquil- 
lized f/te  incensed  mountain*  ;  who  spread  the  spacious 
firmament  ;  who  consolidated  the  heavens — he,  men,  is 
[ndra. 

"  He  who  having  destroyed  Ahi  (Vritra,  Typhon,)  set 
free  the  seven  rivers,  who  recovered  the  cotes,  (the  clouds,) 
ffrfnt'iif'd  Inj  tt<il  •  who  generated  fire  in  the  clouds  ;  who 
is  invincible  in  battle — he,  men,  is  Indra." 

In  the  first  part  of  the  "  Vendidad,"  first  chapter,  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  beautiful  land,  the  Aryana 
Vaejo,  which  was  a  land  of  delights,  created  by  Ahura- 
Mazda  (Ormaz).  Then  "an  evil  being,  Angra-Manyus, 
(Ahriman,)  pill  of  death,  created  a  mighty  serpent,  and 
winter,  the  work  of  the  Devas." 

"Ten  months  of  winter  are  there,  and  two  months  of 


*  Murray's  "  Mythology,"  p.  330.  f  Ibid. 


riu:  /.. 

Thm  fol|n\\>  this  gtatemtM 

"Sevni  month*  "I  '-111111111  r  arr    thnv  .    ti\«-    immi1 

W|,,t,  ,  Tin-     lattrf  arr   .-..1.1    ;i-    !••    \\at.-r.    r..l.| 

irth.  ,  ,,1,1  a-  '  I'hrrr  i-  tli.'  In-art  •  •!'  \\  intrr  : 

< 
rvil*." 

Thi*  siirnihY*  that  OBOC   thr    |,,-.,|.l.-   .Iw.-lh-.l   in   a    fair 
aii-1    |ilca.«:int    laml.      Tin  -«'nt   :i  mi-jli' 

the  §er|»«-iit  hniunl.-  there  wen  IMH  t\\<» 

month-  "f  -niniiu-i  ;   unulually  tlii-  anu-lioratt-il.  until   th»- 

\vinti-r  \va-  ti\<-  inonili-  l-.n-r  aid  tlu-  SUHHIMT  -.-\i-n  months 

Tin-   rliina'.'    i-    -till  -hi   ami    W&  :    -1.  Bp 

\  \\hrn-.       It   i-  an  r\  il  linn-. 

Tin-  .Irmonul.Mjy  of  tin-  llimloi.s  turns   ,,n    th.-   l.atth- 
it          .  th,-  irrational  ilnm.n*  of   tin-   air,  the 
ml  tin-  u""l- 

.  \   .l\v«-II    iM-m-ath    tin-    thriM--|.r..nur«-«l    i'""t    of   th.- 

\\orl-l  mountain.    «.i-rii|>\  in_'    thr    na-lir.  \\  hil«-    t'n-ir 

i-iirm-v  i  "tin-  hi'/m-t    r.u.hlhi-t    -jo.l.  -it- 

•In-  |iiniiarli'  ->f    thr    in-  ith.      Th.- 

th,-  0  ii-;h    an,  I    thr    hravrii*. 

an-iiml    \\hirh  thr   hravmlv  ho.lir-    rr\..|vr.  i-  thr  l.atth  - 
tirl.l  of  the  A»un»  ami  thr"  I),  va-."  * 

That  in  to  May.  thr  laml  Mrni—  thr  MOM  a-  thr   Maml 

fn.m    whirh    I 
M         i  of  th<-  <  -  i  whirh  tli-    M 

rope*,  thr  tir-t  inrn.  .|\\rlt  —  wa«  thr  loene  \v  hm-  thi-  i»a; 

tli-    li,  •  be   air   on    »m-    -i-l.-.    ami    thr 

beftVenlv   I  I  rarth  <m  thr  othrr.  ua-  fought. 

untr.l  a^  ,,|.|".nrnt«.  of  thr 

•rrril.l,-   o._rrrH.  ^ith  I,!-  .ml  I.MII:  lu-k-, 

eager  •  r  hum  m  tlr-1, 

i   \vr  tin.  I  thr  *am.-  thoi|.,rhf<  un,|rrl\in-  thr   i. 


t  Ibid. 
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of  nations  the  most  remote  from  these  great  peoples  of 
antiquity. 

The  Esquimaux  of  Greenland  have  this  myth  : 

"In  the  beginning  were  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
said,  'There  shall  be  night  and  there  shall  be  day,  and 
men  shall  die,  one  after  another.'  But  the  second  said, 
'  There  shall  be  no  day,  but  only  night  all  the  time,  and 
men  shall  live  for  ever.'  They  had  a  long  struggle,  but 
here  once  more  he  who  loved  darkness  rather  than  light 
was  worsted,  and  the  day  triumphed." 

Here  we  have  the  same  great  battle  between  Light 
and  Darkness.  The  Darkness  proposes  to  be  perpetual ; 
it  says,  "There  shall  be  no  more  day."  After  a  long 
struggle  the  Light  triumphed,  the  sun  returned,  and  the 
earth  was  saved. 

Among  the  Tapis  of  Brazil  we  have  the  same  story  of 
the  battle  of  light  and  darkness.  They  have  a  myth  of 
Timandonar  and  Ariconte  : 

"They  were  brothers,  one  of  fair  complexion,  the  oth- 
er dark.  They  were  constantly  struggling,  and  Ariconte, 
which  means  t/ic  xtorin;/  or  <j<tn<lt/  <f";/,  cairn-  out  worst."* 

Again  the  myth  reappears  ;  this  time  among  the 
Norsemen  : 

Balder,  tho  bright  sun,  (Baal  ?)  is  sin. in  by  the  god 
Hodur,  the  blind  one  ;  to  wit,  the  Darkness.  But  Vali, 
Odin's  son,  slew  Hodur,  the  Darkness,  and  avenged  Bal- 
der. Vali  is  the  son  of  Rind — the  rind — the  frozen 
earth.  That  is  to  say,  Darkness  devours  the  sun  ;  frost 
rules  the  earth  ;  Vali,  the  new  sun,  is  born  of  the  frost, 
and  kills  the  Darkness.  It  is  light  again.  Balder  returns 
after  Ragnarok. 

And  Nana,  Balder's  wife,  the  lovely  spring-time,  died 
^f  grief  during  Balder's  absence. 

*  Brinton's  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  p.  200. 


TH  \f)8. 

\\  e  have  seen   that   ..nt-  ..f  the  great  events  of  the 
mythology  was  the  search  made   l«y    MS.  the 

•  '-iris,  for  the  dead  -im-.u'od  in  the  dark  nether 
world.  In  th.  -ame  way,  tin-  seareh  for  tin-  dead  Haider 
WM  an  itujM.rtant  j»art  <>f  the  Norse  ui\tli-.  Ilermod, 
mounted  <ni  <  )ilin'-  |  -lijijM •! 

ice?)  wt  "lit  t..  tin.l  Ual«li-r.      !!••  !••"!,•  i.in.    .l.iy-  an. I  nine 

tllM'llirli     i|ct-)i     \allr\-.  f/Klf     //•      0OHlfi       •• 

V  ;  *  at  la-t  li«-  rr  i.-lu-s  the  liarrcil  pit«^  «>t'  Hrl's 
(•Inth'-i  <l<'ininions.  Thrrr  he  f<»tin<l  KaM.-r.  -. -ate.l  ..n  a 
•  lie  tohl  Hfl  that  all  things  in  tin-  w«.rM  were 
Lrri.-\in«:  t"..r  the  al.-enc.-  ..f  llal.ler,  the  sun.  At  last, 
after  -otne  ilclays  ami  ol^tru<-t ions,  llal-h  r  returns.  an«l 
the  whole  \\nrM  rejoices. 

An-1  wh-it  inor,-  ix  u,,,|e,l  t..  |.r..ve  the  original  unity 
of  the  human  ra.-e.  an. I  the  va-t  anti.|uity  of  th.-e 
legends,  than  the  f.i.-t  that  we  tin.l  the  ^ime  itOfJ,  ati.l 
alinoHt  thes;i,ne  name-.,  ...  ,  urriiiLT  anion^  the  white-haire-l 
noes  of  Ar.-tir  Kurojir.  ami  tin-  <lark  -kiuiie.l  people  of 

India,    The  demoi,  a  t,.  ,,r 

•Ml  to  n,  a-  the  Surt  of  an. .tin  r  :   the  I'.aal  of  one 
.mother  ;    I-i-  tin.N  <  Kiri*  rulinir  the  un-ler- 
uorl-l  as   Henno.l   foun-l    llal-h-r  on   a  throne    in    Hel,  the 
realm 

'I'h.  |  ,th  its  on 

M.ty-.,iie.  a  survival   of    the 

•hanksgivin-  with  uhi.-h  atlliet.-.l   mankin-l  u.l 
C0me«l  tin  the  -mi  fn.in  i  is  |,,n-j  h-ath. 

•rway,t   during  the    mi.l.lle    a.jes,   the    \\In.h- 
was   repre0enU>«l   in   these    May-day    t.  One   m.in 

he   i-  ehid    in   .jreen  leaves  ;   tlie  other 
represent*   u  inter  ;    he  i-  <-la<)    in  straw,  tit    j.i.-tur     »f   the 

Sortc  Mythology/*  p.  288.  4  ll.i  I    , 
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misery  of  the  Drift  Age.  They  have  each  a  large  com- 
pany of  attendants  armed  with  staves  ;  they  fight  with 
each  other  until  winter  (the  age  of  darkness  and  cold) 
is  subdued.  They  pretend  to  pluck  his  eyes  out  and 
throw  him  in  the  water.  Winter  is  slain. 

Here  we  have  the  victory  of  Osiris  over  Seb  ;  of 
Adonis  over  Typhon,  of  Balder  over  Ilodur,  of  Indra 
over  Vritra,  of  Timandonar  over  Ariconte,  brought  down 
to  almost  our  own  time.  To  a  late  period,  in  England, 
the  rejoicing  over  the  great  event  survived. 

Says  Horatio  Smith  : 

"  It  was  the  custom,  both  here  and  in  Italy,  for  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  to  proceed  before  daybreak  to  some 
neighboring  wood,  accompanied  with  music  and  horns, 
about  sunrise  to  deck  their  doors  and  windows  with  gar- 
lands, and  to  spend  the  afternoon  dancing  around  the 
May-pole."* 

Stow  tells  us,  in  his  "  Survey  of  London  "  : 

"  Every  man  would  walk  into  the  sweet  meddowes  and 
green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  the  beauty 
and  savour  of  sweet  flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds 
praising  God  in  their  kindes."  f 

Stubbs,  a  Puritan  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  describ- 
ing the  May-day  feasts,  says  : 

"  And  then  they  fall  to  banquet  and  feast,  to  leape 
and  dance  about  it,"  (the  May-pole),  "  as  the  heathen  peo- 
ple did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idolles,  whereof  this  is  ;i 
perfect  picture,  or  rather  the  thing  itself."  J 

Stubbs  was  right  :  the  people  of  England  in  the  year 
1550  A.  D.,  and  for  years  afterward,  were  celebrating  the 
end  of  the  Drift  Age,  the  disappearance  of  the  darkness 
and  the.  victory  of  the  sun. 

*  "  Festivals,  Games,"  etc.,  p.  126.          f  Ibid.,  p.  127.          \  Ibid. 
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The  myth  «>f  llm-ule-  ( 

u»  the  name  -tory  told  in  another  t'orm  : 

\    •    .  .  Holt  the  cows 

of  llrn-ul.-,  (the  do, id-.  I  and  draped  tl.etn  l.a.-kuard  i-;. 
tlieir  tail*  into  a  eave,  and  vomited  smoke  and  tlame  \\  h.-n 
II.  n  ules  atja.-ked  him.  l»ut  llereiile>  kill-  '  with 

his  um-rrii.'j  arrows,  and  released  the  , 

This  .i-jnities  that  the  eoiiiet,  l.reathinir  tin-  and  HDOke, 
•hat    the   rlomls  disappeared    and    there 

followed  an  a-_re  of  awful  heat,     lli-n-uh-s  -mite>  the  im»n- 
ith    hi-    li'_rhl  nini^s.   and    eleetri«'al    phenomena   on    a 

vast  •ealeaoot»iii|i:in\  the  rseoBdeoMtioi]  «>f  the  moisture 

and  tin-  return  of  tl 

B  same   as  Yritra  in  Sanskrit.  A/hi-l 
I.  Python  in  <  -  i  the  \\..rm  Fafnir  in  N' 

'I'lu-  COW*  everywhere  are  the  eloiids  ;    they  are  white 
and  s,,tt  ;    t  hey  ino\  e  in  herd  -  •':.  -fields  ,,f  in. 

they  jri-.  e  .|..\\n  tlieir  milk  in  ^nitcful  rains  and   ib 

liir-ty  earth. 

\Ve  timl    ili-  -nt    narrated  in  the   1'.. Ik-lore  of 

the  j  '  uroj.ean  nations. 

Sa \ s  t  i       : 

Id  e.nijili-  who  had  tlin-e  -"ii-." 

I  I-  ••  -       ;n.   Ham.  ami  .'.IJMI  -th  ; 

i-.  I'luto.   and    Neptune;    of    IJrahmi.   \i   !    i  i,   and 

Ion  :  "f  the 
unL 

'  heir  wit- 

about  tln-m.  fnil  the  third.  Ivan,  wa-  I  -ini|.|    :  m. 
;ids    in    \\hieli    Ixan    li\ 

Tin--    \\a-    a 

doing*.     Well,  Ivan  m.  to  kill  the  snake." 


-.r,  "8wuk. 
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This  is  the  same  old  serpent,  the  dragon,  the  apostate, 
the  leviathan. 

"Then  came  a  third  snake  with  twelve  heads.  Ivan 
killed  it,  and  destroyed  the  heads,  and  immediately  there 
was  //  l.riijht  light  throughout  the  whole  land."* 

Here  we  have  tli"  same  series  of  monsters  found  in 
Hesiod,  in  Ragnarok,  and  in  the  legends  of  different  na- 
tions ;  and  the  killing  of  the  third  serpent  is  followed  by 
;i  bright  light  throughout  the  whole  land — the  conflagra- 
tion. 

And  the  Russians  have  the  legend  in  another  form. 
They  tell  of  Ilia,  the  peasant,  the  servant  of  Vladimir, 
Fair  Sun.  He  meets  the  brigand  Solove'i,  a  monster,  a 
gigantic  bird,  called  the  nightingale  ;  his  claws  extend 
for  seven  versts  over  the  country.  Like  the  dragon  of 
Hesiod.  he  was  full  of  sounds — "he  roared  like  a  wild 
beast,  howled  like  a  dog,  and  whistled  like  a  nightingale." 
Ilia  hits  him  with  an  arrow  in  the  right  eye,  and  he  tmii- 
A/rx  headlong  from  his  lofty  nest  to  the  earth.  The  wife 
of  the  monster  follows  Ilia,  who  has  attached  him  to  his 
saddle,  and  is  dragging  him  away  ;  she  offers  cupfuls  of 
gold,  silver,  and  pearls — an  allusion  probably  to  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  stones  which  were  said  to  have  fallen 
from  the  heavens.  The  Sun  (Vladimir)  welcomes  Ilia, 
and  requests  the  monster  to  howl,  roar,  and  whistle  for 
his  entertainment  ;  he  contemptuously  refuses  ;  Ilia  then 
commands  him  and  he  obeys  :  the  noise  is  so  terrible  that 
the  roof  of  the  palace  falls  off,  and  the  courtiers  <lr<>j> 
</(<i<l  irit/i  fear.  Ilia,  indignant  at  such  an  uproar,  "cuts 
up  the  monster  into  little  pieces,  which  he  scatters  over 
tin -,//,  /,/*"_ (the  Drift). f 

Subsequently  Ilia  hides   away  in  a  cave,  unfed  by 

*  Poor,  "Sanskrit  and  Kindred  Literatures,"  p.  390.  f  Ibid.,  p.  381 
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Vladimir— that  is  to  say,  without  the  li-hi  of  tin-  -un. 
At  length  the  sun  goes  to  seek  him,  ex|»<  < -tini:  t«»  lin.l  him 
1  to  .l.-;iih  ;  hut  tin-  \i\\\\i*  •lau-rhti-r  has  --nt  him 
food  every  day  for  three  y^/ /••"•,  ami  he  come-  out  of  t  la- 
cave  hale  ami  h  fly  to  tight  again  for  Yla.li- 
inir,  the  Fair  Sun.*  Th«  the  thtv, 
of  tli«-  "  1-i'mhul-winter "  of  the  Norse  legemU. 

I  h:ive  already  «j>;  \  m.  I'""   ML  ' 

i|  ,,f  the  Central    Ameriean    race,  the 
(Juirhe...    i  in    the    •'  Popul    Vuh,"    tli 

in  whi.-h    they  .h-.-rihe    tlie    Age   of    Darkm—   an-l 
« .,1,1     I  ,,-.  n.  from  the  same  work,  a  graphic  and 

won, l.-rhil  j.i.'tiir,  turn  of  the  >\ni  : 

miiieil   to    h-ave   Tulan,    an«l    tli 

part  of  them,  un.ler  the  iruar-lianship  an-1  .lireetion  of  To 
hil.  H,-t  ,.ut  to  see  win-re  th--y  \vouhl   take    up  their  a»»«,.lr. 
eoiitiiiiii'il    on    their    way    ami<l    the    mo>t    extreme 
M].-    for   the    u  food  :   -iMainin'.:    t hcm-<  1\  «•-. 

time  II|MIII  the  mer.-  •iincll  of  their  stave-,  ami  l»y 
imiirinin^  they  were  eating,  when  in  verity  ami  truth 
•thin-.:.  Their  heirt.  in, lee. 1.  it  i-  again  and 
•.  -  .  •  -  lid,  I  i-  I  BlOil  broken  l>\  atHic-tion.  Poor  uan.hr- 
eri !  they  had  a  erm-1  way  to  go,  m  m\  f..n-t«»  to  ( 
many  •.fern  m  .uirain-  •  •!  a  IOIPJ  |»a— au'«'  »•• 

make  thr<> 

.    however,    parte.l    for    their 

pannage.      At     !  to   •    m..:uitain.  that    they 

i    II  i.   i\  :'/.  after   our    of    t  In  ir  -j. ..  U.  ami    here  tiny 

rested — for    he-  by  gome   m,  an-    '/iven  to  iiii- 

'  /  x- .    ///.    anii.      Then,  in- lee, 1.  \\a> 

tille-l  with    an    •  :    j,,\    the  hear;   oi     P.alam  <  J 

!am-Agab,  of    Mali  e-ufah.    an<l    of     I<|iii-I>alam.       I: 
1  tO  them   f  .ruing  ^tAT 

caught  a  new  And  •  >it  l>ri-_:htness. 

-••-jiaii-  an-l    •! 

lens  :  sweet  were  tin n  ,lanein'_r.  \.-r\   hot 
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their  incense — their  precious  incense.  At  last  the  sun 
commenced  f<>  advance;  the  animals  small  and  great  were 
full  of  delight  ;  they  raised  themselves  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  ;  they  fluttered  in  the  ravines  ;  they  gathered 
at  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  turning  their  heads  together 
toward  that  part  from  which  the  sun  came.  And  the 
lion  and  the  tiger  roared.  And  the  lirsl  bird  that  sang  was 
that:  called  the  QueJetzu.  All  the  animals  were  beside 
themselves  at  the  sight ;  the  eagle  and  the  kite  beat  their 
wings,  and  every  bird  both  great  and  small.  The  men 
f>roxtr<tt<  /I  themselves  on  the  ground^  for  their  hearts  were 
full  to  the  brim."  * 

How  graphic  is  all  this  picture  !  How  life-like  !  Here 
we  have  the  starving  and  wandering  nations,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  moving  in  the  continual  twi- 
light ;  at  last  the  clouds  grow  brighter,  the  sun  appears  : 
all  nature  rejoices  in  the  unwonted  sight,  and  mankind 
fling  themselves  upon  their  faces  like  "  the  rude  and  sav- 
age man  of  Ind,  kissing  the  base  ground  with  obedient 
breast,"  at  the  first  corning  of  the  glorious  day. 

But  the  clouds  still  are  mighty  ;  rains  and  storms  and 
fogs  battle  with  the  warmth  and  light.  The  "  Popul 
Vuli "  continues  : 

"And  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  now  all 
established  "  ;  that  is,  they  now  become  visible,  moving 
in  their  orbits.  "Yet  was  not  the  sun  then  in  the  begin- 
ning the  same  as  now  ;  his  li«<t  <ni ,>t«l  force,  and  he  was 
l,ut  </.s-  n  refection  in  <i  >nirr<»-;  verily,  say  the  histori- 
ans, not  at  all  the  same  sun  as  that  of  to-day.  Neverthe- 
less, he  dried  up  and  warmed  the  surface  of  the  eart/i, 
and  answered  tnan //  </ood  ends." 

Could  all  this  have  been  invented  ?  This  people  could 
not  themselves  have  explained  the  meaning  of  their  myth, 
and  yet  it  dove-tails  into  every  fact  revealed  by  our  latest 
science  as  to  the  Drift  Age. 

*  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races,"  vol.  iii,  p.  46. 
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i  thru,  tin-  ••  I'opul  Viih  "  tell-  n-.  thf  -tin  petriti,-d 

j..,|- :    in    i'ilu-r   \\ord-.the    \\  or-hip  of   lion-.: 

:n,. I  -nakes,  represented  by  stone  idok  «ra\e  \\a\   i 

luminary  who-,-  -teadik   ii, 

ii,.;  Kea;  .!inur  tin-  world  with  joy  and  li«rht. 

i  then  the  people  sang  a  hymn,  "the  lOOg  railed 
'  Kamiieu.'"  one  of  the  olde-t  of  human  eoni)M.-it  i..n-.  in 
memory  of  the  millions  who  had  |>« -ri-he.l  in  the  miirlity 
cataclysm : 

•    \\  tii.  \    -.HILT.  '•  ala-.  \\  e   ruined  our-<-l\»-  in 

Tulan  ;  tli>  /••  /".^  "••  .'  Hie\  -tih 

remain   there!    left    lichiinl  !      We,    imh  •«••!.  l,,n-»    x.  •  //    //.. 

;it    they  —  now  that    hi-  u-'Men    li^hl    lie-ins   to  ap- 

That  in  to  Bay,  we  n-joiee.  l»ut   the  miirlity  -lead  will 

And    -h.»rtl\  .ini-Ouit  /.>'•,   llalam-A-jali.   Malin- 

eut.ih.  and    I'jui-i;  ilam.  the   heio-leader-  of  th  •  raee.  dii  d 
and  wen*  IMMI 

Thi>    l.attle   Let  \Veell    the   sllli    and    the   e,,in,  -t    -f:ld    , 

:i-    I    ha\e   -hown.  ii  tMl    ln-tweeii  li^ht  and 

DOM  ;  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  t  hi-  I  .«••-. HIM-  in  time  the 

UOend  -I-,-    forces   <*f   <_'.>..,}    and    tin 

-    'in  ;  and  the  in- 
•MOCMted  with   it  has,  —strange  to  say,-  e..ntinued  do.vn 

That  great  iM-holar  and  niii'lity  poet,  .lohn  Milton,  had 
:-  of  the  «  .  ;  .man-  and  the  un\\  ritteii 

!    peoplrs  in  hi-  mind.  \\  h<  n  In 
in    the   -ixth    1 k  i."    the    tre-nendeii- 

>ll'l    the    folloXv 

the  Fallen  <  Mi,.,  th,.  \  . nt,  t he  .Ira-j-'ii. 

•  1   t  he  morniii'j.  «'om- 
ing,  like  the  •  lim,  t.  from  the  north. 
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Milton  did  not  intend  such  a  comparison  ;  but  he  could 
not  tell  the  story  without  his  over-full  mind  recurring  to 
the  imagery  of  the  past.  Hence  we  read  the  following 
description  of  the  comet  ;  of  that — 

"  Thunder-cloud  of  nations, 
Wrecking  earth  and  darkening  heaven." 

Milton  tells  us  that  when  God's  troops  went  forth  to 
the  battle — 

"  At  last, 

Far  in  the  horizon,  to  the  north,  appeared 
From  skirt  to  skirt,  &  fiery  region  stretched, 
In  battailous  aspect,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  thronged  and  shields 
Various,  with  boastful  arguments  portrayed, 
The  banded  powers  of  Satan,  hasting  on 
With  furious  expedition.  .  .  . 
High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  god, 
The  apostate,  in  ///*  sun-bright  cliarlof,  sat, 
Idol  of  majesty  divine,  inclosed 
With  flainiiaj  <-/i^rabim  and  golden  shields." 

The  comet  represents  the  uprising  of  a  rebellious 
power  against  the  supreme  and  orderly  dominion  of  God. 
The  angel  Abdiel  says  to  Satan  : 

"  Fool !  not  to  think  how  vain 
Against  the  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms  ; 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 
Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly  ;  or,  with  solitary  hand, 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow. 
Unaided,  could  have  finished  thee,  and  whelmed 
Thy  legions  under  darkness." 

The  battle  begins  : 

"  Now  storming  fury  rose, 
And  clamor  such  as  heard  in  heav'n  till  now 
Was  never  ;  arms  on  armor  clashing  brayed 


•jj>  TIIK  1.  KG  ENDS. 

il  ml  Land  the  madding  \\heelfl 

ra/.en  ehariots  rau'«  d  :   dire  w  a-  the 
Of  eontliet  ;   ..\erhead  tin-  di-mal  /ijj* 
Of  tii-ry  dart-  in  /A///////;/  *•..//• 
And,  tl'yim_'.  \aufted  either  \\»*\  \\ith//'/v.   .   .  . 
Arm\   ''gainst  army.  nuinhiTlo*  to  r 
/'  uarrin<_',  and  «li-turl» 

Tli..ujli  in.t  .1,-vin.y.  tlirir  liaj.j.N    ii:iti\c  Mat. 

.  .          Bon  •iiur*.  «»n  tinn  irrnumi 
A  standing  fiplit.  ilu-n  >'////</ 
'rnriiu-nti-d  all  thr  air,  .///•///•  .«<  ///-•/////// 
' 

Michael,    tlu'   archangel,   .leimmice^   Satan    M   an   un- 
known being,  a  8trang< 

\  il.   nnkinnr,,   till  f/ti/  r- 
'  \\\  lu-avi-n   .    .    .    h«>\v  h:i-t  tlm 
II-  i\'n'-  l'l«  .  and  into  nature  l>roii-_rht 

M  mereated  till  the  erinu- 

.ion  !   .   .    .    r.nt  think  imt  h- 
•mul.le  holy  re>t  :    iieax'n  ra*t-  tln-e  out 
in  all  IHT  of  hlis>, 

•  -k-  not  the  \\ork-  ot   \  i,  -lei.ee  and  war. 

,.1  e\il  Lr<»  with  th. 

Th\   ..tKj.rini:,  to  the  |  \  il.  hell, 

Thou  and  thy  wiek 

the  e..inet   (Satan)  rej.liev  that   it  'il.erty  to 

gO  Where   it    pleases;     it     refuse-     to    Hiililllit     it-    «h-trueti\e 

and   erratic   course  to  the   domination   of    the   >u)>reme 
Good  ;  it  propotee  — 

to  dwell  free  ; 
If  not  to  reign." 

The  refill:  of  the  HIM  day's  ftmgglfl  i-  a  drawn  Kattle. 
The  evil  angel-  meet  in  :i  ni-jht  e..nf«-i-eiiiT.  and  |-re- 
,!,  tnnon.  with  whi«-h  to  ..verthmw 


"  I  [olloi  .  lon-_r  :uid  roim.l, 

rammed,  at  ih*  ..tln-r  l.on-  \\ith  t..n.-h  «.f  tire 
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Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 

From  far,  with  thund'ring  noise,  among  our  foes 

Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 

To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 

Adverse." 

Thus  armed,  the  evil  ones  renew  the  fight.     They  fire 
their  cannon: 

"  For  sudden  all  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  applied 
With  nicest  touch.     Immediate  in  a  flame, 
But  soon  obscured  with  clouds,  all  heav'n  appeared, 
From  these  deep-throated  engines  belched,  whose  roar 
Emboweled  with  outrageous  noise  the  air, 
And  all  her  entrails  tore,  disgorging  foul 
Their  devilish  glut,  chained  thunder-bolts  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes." 

The  angels  of  God  were  at  first  overwhelmed  by  this 
shower  of  missiles  and  cast  down  ;  but  they  soon  rallied  : 

"From  their  foundations,  loos'ning  to  and  fro, 
They  plucked  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  their  shaggy  tops 
Uplifted  bore  them  in  their  hands." 

The  rebels  seized  the  hills  also  : 

"  So  hills  amid  the  air  encountered  hills, 
Hurled  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire. 

....  And  now  all  heaven 
Had  gone  to  wrack,  with  ruin  overspread," 

had  not  the  Almighty  sent  out  his  Son,  the  Messiah,  to 
help  his  sorely  struggling  angels.  The  evil  ones  are  over- 
thrown, overwhelmed,  driven  to  the  edge  of  heaven  : 

"The  monstrous  sight 

Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urged  them  behind  ;  headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heav'n  ;  eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit.  .  .  . 


Nil..-  ftayi  the\  fell  :  '        u  roorerf 

•,,"l,|  eon  fusion  in  their  fall 
Throu.jh  liis  \vi.i.-  anarehy,  HO  huge  a  rout 
inhered  liitu  \vith  ruin." 

Thus   clown    into   our   own    times   and    literature    has 
penetrated  a  vivi.  I   i  t   this  world-old  hat  tie.      We 

see,  a*  in  the  legends.  tin-  temporary  triumph  of  tin 

M   imperiled  sun  ..l^.-u-  ,  «•  tlir  tly- 

«kl  tillini:  tin-  appalle«l  air  ami   OOVVJOg  all  tiling 

with  rnin  ;  we  *ee  tlie  dragon  at  last  slain,  and   falling 

.lown  to  hell  and  eliaox  ;   while   the  sun   returns,  and  <iod 

and  order  reign  once  more  HUJT*  in.  . 

And    thus,   again,    Milton    paints    the  <-hao>  that    piv- 
oedes  restoration  : 

"On  heav'nly  ground  they  stood  ;  and  from  the  shores 

:  the  vast  inuneasiirahle  ah\>s. 
•  ous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 
•Mm  the  Jiottoin.  turned  hy  furi«nis  \\inds 
And  sur^iiiir  \S;I\(-H,  MS  mountains  to  assault 
H.-.i\Vn  height,  and  with  the  e.-nt.-r  mix  the 


1  order,  peace,  love,  and  goo-lnc-  follow  this  dark, 
wild  a.je  of  eold  and  wet  and  chaos  :—  the  Niu'ht    i-   slain. 
and  the  sun  of  <i..d's   nierey  Chines  ,,ncr    m..re  on    it-  ap- 
i.-k  in  th. 

r  again,  they  feel,  shall  the  world  <_r"  haek    to 
UM  com  p  let  ely  gloi  I  \ 

the   golden    age  of    th.-    Kd.-n  land.      The    c..ni,-t    has 
'*  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo,."     Man- 

has  sustained  its  great  "-  irr.'p.ir.il.l.-  •'  Fall." 
'I'his  is  ||,,.  ,-vent    that    lies,  uith   mighty  meanings,  at 
the  base  of  all  our  theologies. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FALL   OF  THE  CLA  Y  AND  GRA  VEL. 

I  TRUST  that  the  reader,  who  has  followed  me  thus  far 
in  this  argument,  is  satisfied  that  the  legends  of  mankind 
point  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  the  earth,  in  some  re- 
mote age — before  the  Polynesians,  Red-men,  Europeans, 
and  Asiatics  had  separated,  or  been  developed  as  varieties 
out  of  one  family — met  with  a  tremendous  catastrophe  ; 
that  a  conflagration  raged  over  parts  of  its  surface  ;  that 
mankind  took  refuge  in  the  caves  of  the  earth,  whence 
they  afterward  emerged  to  wander  for  a  long  time,  in 
great  poverty  and  hardships,  during  a  period  of  darkness  ; 
and  that  finally  this  darkness  dispersed,  and  the  sun  shone 
again  in  the  heavens. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  reader  can  avoid  these  conclu- 
sions. 

There  are  but  two  alternatives  before  him  :  he  must 
either  suppose  that  all  this  concatenation  of  legends  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  prodigious  primeval  lie,  or  he  must 
concede  that  it  describes  some  event  which  really  hap- 
pened. 

To  adopt  the  theory  of  a  great  race-lie,  originating  at 
the  beginning  of  human  history,  is  difficult,  inasmuch  as 
these  legends  do  not  tell  the  same  story  in  anything  like 
the  same  way,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  all 
originated  in  the  first  instance  from  the  same  mind.  While 
we  have  the  conflagration  in  some  of  the  legends,  it  has 


Tin  \/>& 

'I popped  out  of  other-  :  in  <>n<-  it  i-  eau-ed  l.y  the 
«.im  ;  in  another  l«y  tin-  demon  :  in  another  l.y  tin-  moon  : 
in  one  Phaeton  produced  it  l»y  driving  (lit-  MIM  out  of  its 
rour*e  :  \\hile  1 1,,  re  are  a  whole  hody  of  h-end-  in  \\hieh 
it  i-  tin-  result  of  catching  the  sun  in  a  noose.  So  \\iili 

tocfel  of  the  cave-life.     In  Bonn-.  nn-n  *eek  tin- 
to  escape  the  conflagration  ;  in  otlu -i--,  tin -i-  ;.m  in 

MM      In  like  manner  the  age  of  darkne—  i-  in 
cases  produced  by  the  clouds  :  in  ..ih.-r-  l.\  th«    .|. 

,11.      Airain,  in  tr<.j>ical   n-^ion-  tin-  myth  tnrn> 
a  |M-rii»d  «»f  tcrrildi-  lu-at  whi-n   tlu-re   w.  if   in-itlu-r 
nor  rain  :    \\ln-n   -turn-   di-nnm    ha«i    -t«.I,-n    tin-    rl.ni-U    Of 
draggc-'l  them  int..  bk««T«  :    while   in   more   nortln-rn    re 
uions  the  horriKle  :i«:e  of  ice  and   eol.l  an>l  -no\v  >erin«*  to 
have  ma*le  the  in«.xt    .li>tinet    imj>ression    on    the    innn««ry 
of  mankind.     In  Home  of  the  m\  th*  tin   • 
in  others  a  .lemon  ;  in  other-*  a  M-rj.ent  ;  in  other*  a  leath- 
ered wr  pent  ;   in  other*  a  dragon  :   in   other-   a    -.riant  ;   in 
others  a  bird  ;  in  other-  a  wolf  ;  in  others  a  dog ;  in  -till 
others  a  boar. 

Theleg«'  i-h- only  in  th-  the  BMMMtei 

in    the   air  ;   the   heat  ;   the    tire  ;    the  ea\e  life  :    the  dark- 
ne«*  ;  the  return  of  the  li^lit. 

In  everything  el-e  they  di:: 

Surely,  a  f:tl»choo.|.  -|.riirj!ii._:  out  of  one  mind,  would 
!    n      '••  •  '    mop    .  ..[---,  nt   ill   itl  IMII-  than  thi-. 

1 'he  legends  seem    to   represent    the    diveru'in-j    ni- in.. 

ries  which  separating  races  carried  down  to  j,..-ierit\  ..f 

the  same  awful  and  impressive  event*  :   th,  \    i . •nieiul.en  d 
them  in  fra^m-  n*.  and  de*rril»ed  tin  in  M  the 

i    men    in  the    Iliixlo..    -toiy   d«-«-rihed    the   ele- 
phant ; — to  one  it  was  a  tail.  t»  another  a  trunk,  to  ;>i«>ther 
to  another  a  l.ody  ;— it  needs  to  put  all  their  sfor'n-* 
together  to  make  a  consistent  uh-.l.-.      W«OM  not  under- 
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stand  the  conflagration  without  the  comet  ;  or  the  cave- 
life  without  both  ;  or  the  age  of  darkness  without  some- 
thing that  filled  the  heavens  with  clouds  ;  or  the  victory 
of  the  sun  without  the  clouds,  and  the  previous  obscura- 
tion of  the  sun. 

If  the  reader  takes  the  other  alternative,  that  these 
legends  are  not  fragments  of  a  colossal  falsehood,  then 
he  must  concede  that  the  earth,  since  man  inhabited  it, 
encountered  a  comet.  No  other  cause  or  event  could 
produce  such  a  series  of  gigantic  consequences  as  is  here 
narrated. 

But  one  other  question  remains  :  Did  the  Drift  mate- 
rial come  from  the  comet  ? 

It  could  have  resulted  from  the  comet  in  two  ways  : 
either  it  was  a  part  of  the  comet's  substance  falling  upon 
our  planet  at  the  moment  of  contact  ;  or  it  may  have  been 
torn  from  the  earth  itself  by  the  force  of  the  comet,  precise- 
ly as  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  produced  by  the  ice. 

The  final  solution  of  this  question  can  only  be  reached 
when  close  and  extensive  examination  of  the  Drift  depos- 
its have  been  made  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  of  earth- 
origin. 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  matter  which 
composes  our  earth  and  the  other  planets  and  the  comets 
was  probably  all  cast  out  from  the  same  source,  the  sun, 
and  hence  a  uniformity  runs  through  it  all.  Humboldt  says: 

"  We  are  '  astonished  at  being  able  to  touch,  weigh,  and 
chemically  decompose  metallic  and  earthy  masses  which 
belong  to  the  outer  world,  to  celestial  space '  ;  to  find  in 
them  the  minerals  of  our  native  earth,  making  it  proba- 
ble, as  the  great  Newton  conjectured,  that  the  materials 
which  belong  to  one  group  of  cosmical  bodies  are  for  the 
most  part  the  same."* 

*  "  Cosmos,"  vol.  iv,  p.  206. 


•j:>  i  'i'n 

Some  aerolites  are  compos*  -1  of  tim-h  ._M-am  ilar 

of  olivine,  aii.<riti»,  and  labradorite  Mended  together  (as  the 

found    at    .hnrtias,  in    tin-   dipartment  de 

I  lid  contain.   t'.»r  install*  liiu-   >nl» 

•  \  similar  to  those  of  our  r  trth's  mist  :   an<l 
in   tin-  SilN'rian'mas*  ••!'   HUM  m,   investigated    !»y 

Pallas,  tin-  olivinc   only  <litTcr-   IPMII   coininnn    ««li\i; 

nil  -kt-l.  \\liidi  i-  rcplacr.l  l»y  o\i.lmf  tin.  ' 


•li.-r  i-  it  trur  that  all  nirti-ori,-  Mon,-s   ;uv   of   in,,,. 
HimiKol.lt  n-fcrs  to  tin-  iftrollJ  "  -  na.  "  in  \\lii.-li    tin- 

iron  wareely  aiiu'iint-  to  two  j,,-r  «  ,  nt,  ..?•  tin-  rarth\ 
lite  of  Alais.  (in  tin-  .Irpartim-nt  «ln  <ianl.   l-'rai.- 
brokt  r,  lastly,  tlioM-  from 

Jonzac  and  Jnvi-nas.  which  coiitaim-d  /,..  /,,//-////-    / 
\\  ho  shall  >a\    \\hat  chemical  changes  may  take    i 
-.nant-  of  tin-  comet  tloatini:  \'<>r  tliuu-an-1-  "t  years 
_rh  upaof,  and  now  falling  to  oui  earth  ?     And  \\ho 
nhall  say  that  t  al  of  all  comets  a*Mim«>  th<   -aim 

Iran  not    hut  continue  to  think,   howcvrr,  until   thor- 
ough   Hcientific    investigation    ,livj,,-(,Ne>    the    theory,    that 

the  oomnicml  granite-duHt  which,  mixed  with  inter,  )»• 

came  clay,  and  \\hi.-h  ...  i  part  of  the  world. 

!,'ht    -;i\    one   half   the   rartli-.il'1  'In-    planet. 

and    |M»H*ih|y  also  the  j;ra\rl    and    striated    stones,    fell    to 

It    in   a  Startling    and    trrmrndoii*    .,  .in-r|.t  ion,  l.nt   \v  . 
are  dr  ~\\    ^tartlin-j    ami    t  n-m.  nd-  ••; 

:.  \ve  di-mi-s   the    theory  as    ini|io-»ili|e.  \s  .    ^i\\\  find 

ourselve*  face  to  face  with  ?:  on,  Where,  th.-n,  ,ii,; 

the>C  continental  ma.Hse>  ,e  fn-m  ': 


T.I.  i,  ; 
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I  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  the  theory 
of  the  glacialists,  that  a  world-infolding  ice-sheet  produced 
them,  is  impossible  ;  to  reiterate,  they  are  found,  (on  the 
equator,)  where  the  ice-sheet  could  not  have  been  without 
ending  all  terrestrial  life  ;  and  they  are  not  found  where 
the  ice  must  have  been,  in  Siberia  and  Northwestern 
America,  if  ice  was  anywhere. 

If  neither  ice  nor  water  ground  up  the  earth-surface 
into  the  Drift,  then  we  must  conclude  that  the  comet  so 
ground  it  up,  or  brought  the  materials  with  it  already 
ground  up. 

The  probability  is,  that  both  of  these  suppositions  are 
in  part  true  ;  the  comet  brought  down  upon  the  earth  the 
clay-dust  and  part  of  the  gravel  and  bowlders  ;  while 
the  awful  force  it  exerted,  meeting  the  earth  while  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  a  million  miles  an  hour,  smashed 
the  surface-rocks,  tore  them  to  pieces,  ground  them  up 
and  mixed  the  material  with  its  own,  and  deposited  all 
together  on  the  heated  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the 
lower  part  was  baked  by  the  heat  into  "  till "  or  "  hard- 
pan,"  while  the  rushing  cyclones  deposited  the  other  ma- 
terial in  partly  stratified  masses  or  drifts  above  it  ;  and 
part  of  this  in  time  was  rearranged  by  the  great  floods 
which  followed  the  condensation  of  the  cloud-masses  into 
rain  and  snow,  in  the  period  of  the  River  or  Champlain 
Drift. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  believed  that  the  stones  fell  from  heaven — to  wit, 
from  the  comet.  But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  base  a  theory 
upon  such  a  belief,  inasmuch  as  stones,  and  even  fish  and 
toads,  taken  up  by  hurricanes,  have  often  fallen  again  in 
showers  ;  and  they  would  appear  to  an  uncritical  popula- 
tion to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  But  it  is,  at  least,  clear 
that  the  fall  of  the  stones  and  the  clay  are  associated  in 


Til!  v/)& 

•.rends  with  the  tin  _rreat  catu-trophe  ;  they 

are  part  of  the  same  terrihle  event. 

I  -hall  hrietly  fee.  ij.it  ulate  -«>me  «.f  tin-  r\i«l«  ' 

Tli.  Imlian  triln    <>f    Northern  (  'alif««rnia, 

have  thi-  l< 


\-  to  tin-  enation.  they  teaeh  that  a  certain  Ui'j 

•  lakim:  //"    /'•'/•••/  "irf/i,  *i/»t,f   >»<•/  ///••//,-.  witli 
n..iliiiii:"t»f  plant  .»r  animal   tl  ne  Iinlian.  \\li-. 

I  :iK«»ut  •///-/  //  an  '//•//  <in</  des<i< 

SiiiMfiily   tht-t-f  ar<»s,.  :l  trrrililr   wiiirlwiml.  ///• 

/  MMd)  an«l    t  : 

•  lian  fell  upon  hi-  fan-  in  >nn-  'Iri-a-l.      Tln-n  tlu-n-  «-anu-  a 
.ilni,  an-l   the    iirin    rox,.   :IM.|    l,,,.kc«|,  an-1  lo.  all  tl»c 
rarth  was  |»rrfect    ami   peopl^l  ;   the  gnws  ami   tin 

jivm   on    .very   plain   ami   hill  ;    the  beasts  of  the 
t'u-lil.  '  ''pinir   tiling,  the  thini:- 

that  -\viiu.  m<  \vlu-rr  in  his  -i^ht."* 

»-,  as  often  happen-,  ih--   impre-ive    fart-   :n 

nembered,    hut    in    a    <IisarranLjc«l     rhmmilo^'n-al    ofler. 

M  a  whirhviml,  thi<-k    with   ilu-t.  the  rlay-ilu-t. 

an.l  .Iriflini;  saml  M  I"  h-fi  tlie  w.-rl-l  nake.l  aid 

-il«-iit    an.|   Kleak  "  ;    only  one    In.  lian    n-niaim-.l. 

an.l  lie  was  drc-aMfully  I,  !,  -,..    all  this 

catastrophe  passed  away,  and  the  earth  was  <m<  e  m..n 

populous  :i!,,i  hruutiful. 

I"    '  I.  "jen.!-..  Apoeate.juil   was    the 

•  ho  save<l  them  fr,,M1   t|,,.  powers  of  the  .larkm—  . 
He  restore*!  the  !i-|,t.       ||,    (,  r...|u,  .,.,|  the  lightning  by 
hti.-ling  stones   with    hi>    -ling.      Tlie   thun.ler  holts  are 
//iooM  rt< 

'-hip.  \\hieh  p!a\.-,|  |0  lar_re  a  part   in  an 
i-   .loul.tle^  ,!„,.  to  the  I.elief   that   many  of  the 
•tones  of  the  earth  ha.l  fallen  fn.m  hea\en.      Dr.  Bd 

•  Bancroft'.  -Kaiive  lUow.    id 

f  BHnkm'i  "  M  nh*  of  Ux  ,,  .155. 
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of  Berlin,  lias  shown  that  the  lightning  was  associated  in 
popular  legends  with  the  serpent. 

"  When  the  lightning  kindles  the  woods  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  descent  of  fire  from  heaven,  and,  as  in 
popular  imagination,  where  it  falls  it  scatters  the  thunder- 
bolts in  all  directions,  the  flint-stones,  which  flash  when 
struck,  were  supposed  to  be  these  fragments,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  stone- worship  so  frequent  in  the  old  world."  * 

In  Europe,  in  old  times,  the  bowlders  were  called  devil- 
stones  ;  they  were  supposed  to  have  originated  from  "  the 
malevolent  agency  of  man's  spiritual  foes."  This  was  a 
reminiscence  of  their  real  source. 

The  reader  will  see  (page  173,  ante)  that  the  Iroquois 
legends  represent  the  great  battle  between  the  White  One, 
the  sun,  and  the  Dark  One,  the  comet.  The  Dark  One 
was  wounded  to  death,  and,  as  it  fled  for  life,  "  the  blood 
gushed  from  him  at  every  step,  and  as  it  fell  turned  into 
flint-atones" 

Here  we  have  the  red  clay  and  the  gravel  both  repre- 
sented. 

Among  the  Central  Americans  the  flints  were  asso- 
ciated with  Hurakan,  Haokah,  and  Tlaloe,  the  gods  of 
storm  and  thunder  : 

"  The  thunder-bolts,  as  elsewhere,  were  believed  to  be 
flints,  and  thus,  as  the  emblem  of  the  fire  and  the  storm, 
this  stone  figures  conspicuously  in  their  myths.  Tohil, 
the  god  who  gave  the  Quiches  fire  by  shaking  his  sandals, 
was  represented  by  a  flint-stone.  Such  a  stone,  in  t/i<  l<  - 
ginning  of  things,  fell  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  broke 
into  sixteen  hundred  pieces,  each  of  which  sprang  up  a 
god.  .  .  .  This  is  the  germ  of  the  adoration  of  stones  as 
emblems  of  the  fecundating  rains.  This  is  why,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Navajos  use,  as  their  charm  for  rain,  certain 

*  Brinton's  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  p.  117. 
12 


M 

whieh  they  lliink  fall  from  tin- 

f   thunders."* 

Iii  the  Al<roin|uin  !•  ••_:•  -ii. 1-  «'t'  .ManilM./li...  ,»r  ManohoHlni, 
or  Nanabojou,  tin-  •_  <  estor  of  all  the  Algie  tril.. -.., 

the  hero  maii-jj«Ml.  u,-  1,-arn,  ha<l  a  terrific  hattlc  with  "his 
hmther  (  hakekenapok,  the  flint-stout,  /'•/...///  / 
piece*,  and  scattered  ov  r  tl«  /"/"/.  ami  «-hain,r«-'l  hi-  «  n- 
trails  into  fruitful  vim-v  Tlu-  ••ntitlict  wax  A.////  <///•/  A  /•- 
/•//•A.  Thr  fa.-t-  of  naliirr  was  dtsolat- »/ ./.v  Ay  ,/  feriMMfo, 
an* I  //»•  'iiijantic  boidders  and  loose  >  n<l  on  the 

prairies  an-  tlu-   ////.«> /Ax  A»/rA»/  A//  ^//<    ////y//ry  eom&Ot- 

\\  •    read  in  the  I'te  legends,  giv.-n  «>n  page , 

that  whi-ii  the  magical  arrow  of  Ta-wats  ••  vi,u.  k  the  sun- 
ijo«l  full  in  tin-  fare,  tin-  *un  \va-  Hhivrn-.l  into    . 
fragment^  ,r/,;,-/,  f.it  t,,  //,,  ..//-/A,  causing  a  gen. ml  oon- 
flmgrath 

llrre  we  have  the  sann-  n-tVivnre  t.»  niattrr  fallinu  on 
the  earth    from    tin  •-•!    \\ith    .h-\..urinur 

An.l  \v«-  have  the  same  eequenre  ol  BTCOtl,  for  Wt 
learn  that  \\h.-n  all  <>f  Ti-wats  was  .•.,iixUm,.1i  l.ut  the 
bead,  "his  tears  gu-i..-.l  t'..rth  in  a  flocxl,  \\hi.-h  -j-r.  ..i 
over  the  earth  and  rxtin-ui^:,  ,1  thr  ti: 

The  Aleuts  fif  thr  Ah-utian  An-liijielau'o  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  a  r.-rtain  <  >M   Mail,  ralh-.l    Ira«:h.la.lakh,  created 
"ff  sttntes  on  the  e»  "il»  /• 

flt>       ir.it.  .,-,,-     f/,,      A///,/,     tllUs 

making  beastft,  birds,  and  fishes/1  * 

It    is  a   general    ln-li.-f    in    many  races  that    thr 
iv-  -  and  <  •  Its   ('•  i;   from  th<    h-  iVWM,      In  Japan,  th.-  itOlM 


*  I!...!  . 
t  M«>>r  J    \\  ,  799. 
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arrow-heads  are  rained  from  heaven  by  the  flying  spirits, 
who  shoot  them.  Similar  beliefs  are  found  in  Brittany, 
in  Madagascar,  Ireland,  Brazil,  China,  the  Shetlands, 
Scotland,  Portugal,  etc.  * 

In  the  legends  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  central  figure  of 
the  Toltec  mythology,  we  have  a  white  man — a  bearded 
man — from  an  eastern  land,  mixed  up  with  something 
more  than  man.  He  was  the  Bird-serpent,  that  is,  the 
winged  or  flying  serpent,  the  great  snake  of  the  air,  the 
son  of  Iztac  Mixcoatl,  "  the  white -cloud  serpent,  the  spirit 
of  the  tornado."  f  He  created  the  world.  He  was  over- 
come by  Tezcatlipoca,  the  spirit  of  the  night. 

"  When  he  would  promulgate  his  decrees,  his  herald 
proclaimed  them  from  Tzatzitepec,  the  hill  of  shouting, 
with  such  a  mighty  voice  that  it  could  be  heard  a  hun- 
dred leagues  around.  The  arrow  ir/i!<-/i  he  shot  trans- 
fixed great  trees  ;  the  stones  he  threw  leveled  forests  ;  and 
when  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  rocks  the  mark  was  in- 
delible." \ 

"  His  symbols  were  the  bird,  the  serpent,  the  cross, 
and  the  flint,"  * 

In  the  Aztec  calendar  the  sign  for  the  age  of  fire  is 
the  flint. 

In  the  Chinese  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi, 
1662,  we  are  told  : 

"  In  traveling  from  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Sea 
toward  Che-lu,  neither  brooks  nor  ponds  are  met  with  in 
the  country,  although  it  is  intersected  by  mountains  and 
valleys.  Nevertheless,  there  arc  found  in  the  sand,  very  far 
away  from  the  sea,  oyster-shells  and  the  shields  of  crabs. 
The  tradition  of  the  Mongols  who  inhabit  the  country  is, 
that  it  has  been  said  from  time  immemorial  that  in  a 

*  Tylor's  "  Early  Mankind,"  p.  224. 

f  Brinton's  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  p.  197. 

\  Ibid.,  p.  197.  *  Ibid.,  p.  198, 


Til:  \f)& 

•••   antiquity    tin-    u  thr  •Irlu^r  tl  .....  lr.1    the 

•  li-trirt,  ami  When  ihry  re»ireil  the  places  whnv  they  ha<l 
hrrll   IIia<lr  their  tppatnU  ••  «l   \\ifli  -:ill«l.    .    .    .*Tlii> 

in  why  these  de*ert«  an-  rallr.l  tin-  'Samly  S«-a.'  which  in- 
>  that  the\    wnv  not  always  DOTWed  \\itli   -ami  ami 
grmvel."* 

In   tli»-   Ku-siaii    1  i   "^'I'h'M   >hiji  sails   across 

tin-  hravmly  >«-a  ;   it  lirraks  into  frairnirnts,  which  nritln  r 

r  |M-n|i|c  ran  jnit   tup'thcr  again,"  —  rrinimliiiL; 

Iluin|>ty-l)iini|ity,  in  the  nnr-rr\   Mug  \\li".  u  lu-n 

hr  frll  from  hi>.  «-lrvatr.|  j.o>ition  on  thr  wall  — 

V't  all  thr  kin./*  horses, 

ill  thr  kin-.:'-  i  -i.  n. 
Can  <  vrr  make  wholr 


In   aiHithrr    Kii-^i.in    lr^«-inl.    IN-run.   thr   thun«lrr-i:o<l, 

destrox  -  tin-  «lrvil-  \\itli   .»•/../!.    liainnn-rs.      On    Il\a'«.   ilay, 

tl  <>tT<r  him  a  roasted  animal,  whi<-h    i-  rut    up 

'/,.    ////</*,  f   just    as    \\r   havr   srrn    ihr 

great  dragon  or  -«  r|.«  tit  rut  to  pieces  ami  i  over 

•rl«l. 

Christy  f'oiiml  Mt  IJou-M.-r/oii-j.  "ii  thr  j.latrau  of 
\rla.s.  in  North,  rn  Afri.-a.  in  a  liar.-.  •!,-•  rt,  -,|.  stony 
iinoni;  thr  mountain-,  a  collect  i,,n  ,,f  tiftrrn  hun-lrr.l 
-.  inaili-uf  ru.lr  limestone  slal.-.  -rt  up  with  om-  -l.il. 
•m  a  roof,  so  as  t«»  makr  prrfn-t  .l..lm.  u-  .  :..„  i 
il*ers—  whrn-  thr  bodies  wen  peeked  in. 

"Tra.litioi,  say*  that  a  wi.-k.-,|  prop),-  liVr.|  then-,  ami 
for  th 
*«•  th«-\    l.uilt   thcM-  .  !i  ami.,  i 

Ina.l.htiot.  t..  tin-  1.  -jrn.l..:       I'        •   -n."  alrra-lx  .u'ixrn, 
<>\i,l   -1,-rivr.l  from  thr  Ir.jrmh   ..f   his  rar,.  an,,tlirr  itOCJ, 


|J  M.  -ink  in.  I. 

100. 
J  Tylor'»  "  Early  Ma. 
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which  seems  to  have  had  reference  to  the  same  event. 
He  says  (Fable  XI)  : 

"After  the  men  who  came  from  the  Tyrian  nation  had 
touched  this  grove  with  ill-fated  steps,  and  the  urn  let 
down  into  the  water  made  a  splash,  the  azure  drayoa 
stretched  forth  his  head  from  the  deep  cave,  and  uttered 
dreadful  hissings." 

We  are  reminded  of  the  flying  monster  of  Hesiod, 
which  roared  and  hissed  so  terribly. 
Ovid  continues  : 

"  The  urns  dropped  from  their  hands,  and  the  blood 
left  their  bodies,  and  a  sudden  trembling  seized  their 
astonished  limbs.  He  wreathes  his  scaly  orbs  in  rolling 
spirals,  and,  with  a  spring,  becomes  twisted  into  mighty 
folds  ;  and,  uprearing  himself  from  below  the  middle  into 
the  light  air,  he  looks  down  upon  all  the  grove,  and  is  of  " 
(as)  "  large  size,  as,  if  you  were  to  look  on  him  entire,  the 
serpent  which  separates  the  two  Bears "  (the  constella- 
tions). 

He  slays  the  Phoenicians  ;  "  some  he  kills  with  his 
sting,  some  with  his  long  folds,  some  breathed  upon  by 
the  venom  of  his  baleful  poison." 

Cadmus  casts  a  huge  stone,  as  big  as  a  millstone, 
against  him,  but  it  falls  harmless  upon  his  scales,  "  that 
were  like  a  coat-of-mail "  ;  then  Cadmus  pierced  him  with 
his  spear.  In  his  fall  he  crushes  the  forests  ;  the  blood 
flows  from  his  poisonous  palate  and  changes  the  color  of 
the  grass.  He  is  slain. 

Then,  under  the  advice  of  Pallas,  Cadmus  soics  the  earth 
with  the  dragon's  teeth,  "  undi/r  t/ie  earth  turned  ?//?,  as  the 
seeds  of  a  future  people."  Afterward,  the  earth  begins  to 
move,  and  armed  men  rise  up  ;  they  slay  Cadmus,  and 
then  fight  with  and  slay  each  other. 

This  seems  to  be  a  recollection  of  the  comet,  and  the 
stones  falling  from  heaven  ;  and  upon  the  land  so  afflicted 


subsequently  a  warlike  and  aggressive  ami 

race  of   men  -prin-j-  up. 

In  the  r.mte-t  of  Hereule-  with  the  Ly/iaiis,  on  the 
road  fr«ni  Cauea-u-  f»  f/«  II  ''• -.  "there  is  an  at- 

tempt to  explain  mythically  tin-  origin  of  the  rouml 
quart/  hloek-  in  the  Lygian  field  of  stones,  at  the  mouth 
of  tin  Khoiie."  * 

In  the  ••  1'romrtheu-  Deli\.  ii\  In-.  .1  upiter 

draws  together  a  eloml,  ami  e:m-e-  -the  .li-triet  n.un.l 
about  to  he  cover*!  iritl,  <i  shower  of  round  sf 

The  legends  of  Kun  •]  •  tO  •  raee  lnirie.1  under 

-ami  an-1  earth  : 

"The    inhal.i  Central     Kun.pe    ami    Teutonic 

who  eauie  late  to  Knirlaml,  pla--.    their   mythiral    he- 
I,  in  vault-    heneath   en. -hair.'  I 
Castle.-.  '    whirh  OJUMI    ami    -htiw    their    imrie.l 

inhahitant-  alive  aii-1  hu-y  al»  »ut  thea\  irthly 

.    .    In    Moray-hire   //<•     /<»/•//  7    ,>i  • 
to   I,, I,-.    /„  •  h,-\   are  in 

some  parts  of  r.ritt.my.M  J 

;in'4  again  to  A  we  timl,  in  the  «;rrat  pr 

of    the     A/tee-    to     Te/.ralipora.     Lfivi-ll     .'II     p.l'Je     lx'"'. 

many  references  to  some  material  suhstances  falliiiLr  fnur 
heaven  ;  wt-  iea.1  : 

anger  aixl  imli_rnatiou  has  descended  upon  us 
in  these  days,  .  .  .  ooning  dowocv.  n  :i 

nli  :   thi-  i-  the 
fflicted  an. I  ah 

iiililrell    «li.    .   •'   lil'okell    .in, I    ,|;i-l|e.|    to   p    . 

•tone*  and  a   wall.    .    .    .    Tim  m.|  th\   imli-_:,i.il  imi 

does  it  'I.  li'_fhr   in  liiirl'inii  ///•  /,,./  *i»  <r. 

•n's  te.-th  of  <  >\i.I  ?| 
*'aretMiiplo\ ,  ,|.  ami  th\  hitter  u  hip-  up  -n  th.    mi-.-rahle  of 

N-.l.     i.     |-       '  Hi, 
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thy  people.  .  .  .  Hast  thou  verily  determined  that  it  ut- 
terly perish ;  .  .  .  that  the  peopled  place  become  a  wooded 
hill  and  a  icilderness  of  stones?  ...  Is  there  to  be  no 
mercy  nor  pity  for  us  until  the  arrows  of  thy  fury  are 
spent?  .  .  .  Thine  arrows  and  stones  have  sorely  hurt  this 
poor  people." 

In  the  legend  of  the  Indians  of  Lake  Tahoe  (see  page 
168,  ante),  we  are  told  that  the  stars  were  melted  by  the 
great  conflagration,  and  they  rained  down  molten  metal 
upon  the  earth. 

In  the  Hindoo  legend  (see  page  171,  ante)  of  the  great 
battle  between  Rama,  the  sun-god,  and  Havana,  the  evil- 
one,  Rama  persuaded  the  monkeys  to  help  him  build  a 
bridge  to  the  Island  of  Lanka,  "and  the  stones  which 
crop  out  through  Southern  India  are  said  to  have  been 
dropped  by  the  monkey  builders" 

In  the  legend  of  the  Tupi  Indians  (see  page  175,  ante),  we 
are  told  that  God  "swept  about  the  fire  in  such  way  that  in 
some  places  he  raised  mountains  and  in  others  dug  valleys" 

In  the  Bible  we  have  distinct  references  to  the  fall 
of  matter  from  heaven.  In  Deuteronomy  (chap,  xxviii), 
among  the  consequences  which  are  to  follow  disobedience 
of  God's  will,  we  have  the  following  : 

"  22.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  .  .  .  with  an  extreme 
burning,  and  with  the  sword,  and  with  blasting,  and  with 
mildew  ;  and  they  shall  pursue  thee  until  thou  perish. 

"  23.  And  thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be 
brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron. 

"  24.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  pow- 
der and  dust:  from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon 
thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed.  .  .  . 

"  29.  And  thou  shalt  grope  at  noonday,  as  the  blind 
gropeth  in  darkness." 

And  even  that  marvelous  event,  so  much  mocked  at 
by  modern  thought,  the  standing-still  of  the  sun,  at  the 


TU;  f)S. 

command  of  Joshua,  may  !••-.  after  all.  a  reinini-.-. 
the  catastrophe   of   tin-    Drift.      In  the  American  l«-«r«-n.U. 
WO  read    that    tin-   -un    st  .....  j    still,  an.  1    <>vid    tell-   H-   that 
"m  day  was  lost."     Who  shall  say  what   eireum-< 

accompanied    an    e\ent    u'n-at    ciioU'_rh  t.i   <-ra<-k    the    -_rh'l.c 
it-elf  into  immeii-e  ti-ure-  ?      It  i-,  at  h-a-t,  a  curio-i 
that  in  .Io*Ima  (chap.  \\  the  -landing-still  "f   tin-  BUD  ITM 
i.  anied   l.y  a   fall  of  stones  from  heaven  hy  \\hi<h 
inultitiitlfs  \\t-n-  -lain. 

i-  T!I«-  record  : 


"11.    An.l   it    <-ann-  to   pa«8,  as  they   tlc<l    fnun    !•• 

in    the   ur"ii>Lr   ilo\vn    t«>    lii-tli-horoii.  that 

f/,.  uord&utdowH  great  *>.  .,,..</,-••,,•  //»///•.//  ///-<///  ///,/// 

ih,  ami  they  .lie.l  :   the-  I  !ii«-li  <lie«l 

with    haiUtones   than  "they    whom   the  ehihlni 
slew    \\  ith   the  SWopl.'1 

"  I."..    An.l    the    ^\\}\    si  .....  1   still,  ami    the    moon  stayr-l. 
until  the  peoj.h-   ha.l    BTeOffed    t  liein-el  ve-  u]M.n  t  he- 

U  n.  .t  tin-  uritten  in  the  i  So  the 

•  »<Kl  still  in  the  mi-Ut  »\'   lu-aven,  and    ha-te<|    not    to 
go  do  ''  "/•   '!•';/. 

"  I  I.    An.l  t!  /  like  that  /"/'"/•'  //  Of 

e<|  unto  tin-  \  oio0  "f  a  man  :    f«T 

the     l.or-1    foUjrht     f. 

The    '•  Look,    of   .la-her  "  ua-.    I  J    an- 

eieiit  work,  lon.j  .in,-r  I..M.     N  it  m.t  j,.—  il.h-  that  a 

•  inn  memory  of  a  tcrrililr   .\«nt   \\  a-   a|>pli«  -1  l'\    tra<lilii>n 

mi  of   t];.  i-\  a-  the  .ioings  of 

Zena  have  bef'ii  attrihute.l.  in  the  folk-lore  .<)   l-'.uroj.r.  to 

>aro«sa  ? 

If  the  conta*  i          M'-  •••.m.-t   \\ith  the  earth  would, 

M  fDOWn  OB  page  81.         '      lii\  .     inei-eased    the    length    of 

the  sidereal  year  three  hour-,  \\hit   .  tr.-.-t   mi<_rht  n<»t   a 

comet,  many  times  hir-jer  than  th.-  masx  of  the  earth,  have 
bad   upon    the    n  \..luti..n  of   the   earth?      \\.retheheat. 
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the  conflagrations,  and  the  tearing  up  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face caused  by  such  an  arrestment  or  partial  slo  wing-up 
of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis  ? 

I  do  not  propound  these  questions  as  any  part  of  my 
theory,  but  merely  as  suggestions.  The  American  and 
Polynesian  legends  represent  that  the  catastrophe  in- 
creased the  length  of  the  days.  This  may  mean  nothing, 
or  a  great  deal.  At  least,  Joshua's  legend  may  yet  take 
its  place  among  the  scientific  possibilities. 

But  it  is  in  the  legend  of  the  Toltecs  of  Central 
America,  as  preserved  in  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
race,  the  "  Codex  Chimalpopoca,"  that  we  find  the  clear- 
est and  most  indisputable  references  to  the  fall  of  gravel 
(see  page  166,  ante)  : 

" '  The  third  sun '  (or  era)  '  is  called  Quia-Tonatiuh, 
sun  of  rain,  because  there  fell  a  rain  of  fire  ;  all  which  ex- 
isted burned  ;  <in<f  tin  re  fell  a  rain  qfffravelS 

"  'They  also  narrate  that  while  the  sandstone  which  we 
now  see  scatters!  (tl><»(t,  and  the  tet/ontH'  (amygdaloide 
l>ori'nxt\  basall,  trap-rocks)  'boiled  with  great  tumult, 
there  also  arose  the  rocks  of  vermilion  color.' 

"'Now  this  was  in  tlr.«  year  ( V  Terp.itl,  One  Flint, 
it  was  the  day  Nahui- Quiahuitl,  Fourth  Rain.  Now,  in 
this  day  in  which  men  were  lost  and  destroyed  in  a  rain 
of  fire,  they  were  transformed  into  goslings.'"* 

We  find  also  many  allusions  in  the  legends  to  the  clay. 

\Yhen  the  Navajos  climbed  up  from  their  cave  they 
found  the  earth  covered  with  clay  into  which  they  sank 
mid-leg  deep  ;  and  when  the  water  ran  off  it  left  the 
whole  world  full  of  mud. 

In  the  Creek  and  Seminole  legends  the  Great  Spirit 
made  the  first  man,  in  the  primeval  cave,  "  from  the  clay 
around  him." 

*  "North  Americans  of  Antiquity,"  p.  499. 
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i.  fr-.ni  llu-  other  -de  of   tin-  w..rhl,  tells 
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In  the  1.  kttf  North  American  In-lian 
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Th 
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the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  to  have  been  seen  by  the 
whole  army  of  the  Inca."  * 

The  Peruvians — probably  in  reference  to  this  event — 
chose  as  their  arms  two  serpents  with  their  tails  interlaced. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  ancient  Germans  the  fiery 
dragon  was  the  dispenser  of  riches,  and  "watches  a  treas- 
ure in  the  earth  "  \ 

These  legends  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the  east  of  Europe,  in  South 
America,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  other  localities,  the  Drift 
gravels  contain  gold  and  precious  stones. 

The  diamond  is  found  in  drift-gravels  alone.  It  is 
pure  carbon  crystallized.  Man  has  been  unable  to  repro- 
duce it,  except  in  minute  particles  ;  nor  can  he  tell  in 
what  laboratory  of  nature  it  has  been  fabricated.  It  is 
not  found  in  situ  in  any  of  the  rocks  of  an  earth-origin. 
Has  it  been  formed  in  space  ?  Is  it  an  outcome  of  that 
pure  carbon  which  the  spectroscope  has  revealed  to  us 
as  burning  in  some  of  the  comets  ? 

*  Brinton's  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  p.  125.          f  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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Then  Talib  (the  son  of  Sahl)  tells  the  Caliph  that  a 
man  once  voyaged  to  the  Island  of  Sicily,  but  a  wind 
arose  and  blew  him  away  "  to  one  of  the  lands  of  God." 

"  This  happened  during  the  black  darkness  of  night." 

It  was  a  remote,  unfrequented  land  ;  the  people  were 
black  and  lived  in  caves,  and  were  naked  and  of  strange 
speech.  They  cast  their  nets  for  Talib  and  brought  up  a 
bottle  of  brass  or  bronze,  containing  one  of  the  imprisoned 
genii,  who  came  out  of  it,  as  a  blue  smoke,  and  cried  in  a 
horrible  voice,  "Repentance,  repentance,  O  prophet  of 
God  ! " 

All  this  was  in  a  Western  land.  And  Abdelmelik  sent 
Talib  to  find  this  land.  It  was  "  a  journey  of  two  years 
and  some  months  going,  and  the  like  returning."  It  was 
in  a  far  country.  They  first  reach  a  deserted  palace  in  a 
desolate  land,  the  palace  of  "  Kosh  the  son  of  Hheddad 
tin*  son  of  Ad,  the  greater."  lie  read  an  inscription  : 

"  Here  was  a  people,  whom,  after  their  works,  thou 
shalt  see  wept  over  for  their  lost  dominion. 

"And  in  this  i>alacc  is  the  last  information  respecting 
lords  collected  in  the  dust. 

"Death  hath  destroyed  them  and  disunited  them, 
and  in  the  dust  they  have  lost  what  they  amassed." 

Talib  goes  on  with  his  troops,  until  they  come  to  a 
great  pillar  of  black  stone,  sunk  into  which,  to  his  arm- 
i>its,  was  a  mighty  creature  ;  "  he  had  two  wings  and  four 
arms  ;  two  of  them  like  those  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  and 
two  like  the  fore-legs  of  lions  with  claws.  He  had  hair 
upon  his  head  like  the  tails  of  horses,  and  two  eyes  like 
two  burning  coals,  and  he  had  a  third  eye  in  his  forehead, 
like  the  eye  of  the  lynx,  from  which  there  appeared 
sparks  of  fire." 

He   was   the   imprisoned   comet-monster,    and    these 


and  eye*,  dart  in  ur   tin-,  rvmiihl  u-  <>t'  tin-  <lr>rri]>li<»n 
given  of  the  apostate  angel  in  tin-  <>tli<  r  legend*  : 
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The  party  of  Talib  were  stupefied  at  the  sight  and 
retreated  in  fright.  And  the  wise  man,  the  Sheik  Ab- 
delsamad,  one  of  the  party,  drew  near  and  asked  the  im- 
prisoned monster  his  history.  And  he  replied  : 

"I  am  an  Afrite  of  the  genii,  and  my  name  is  Danish, 
the  son  of  Elamash,  and  I  am  restrained  here  by  the 
majesty  of  God. 

"  There  belonged  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Eblis  an  idol 
of  red  carnelian,  of  which  I  was  made  guardian  ;  and 
there  used  to  worship  it  one  of  the  kings  of  the  sea,  of 
illustrious  dignity,  of  great  glory,  leading,  among  his 
troops  of  the  genii,  a  million  warriors  who  smote  with 
swords  before  him,  and  who  answered  his  prayer  in  cases 
of  difficulty.  These  genii,  who  obeyed  him,  were  under 
my  command  and  authority,  following  my  words  when  I 
ordered  them  :  all  of  them  were  in  rebellion  against  Solo- 
mon the  son  of  David  (on  both  of  whom  be  peace  !),  and 
I  used  to  enter  the  body  of  the  idol,  to  command  them 
and  to  forbid  them." 

Solomon  sent  word  to  this  king  of  the  sea  that  he 
must  give  up  the  worship  of  the  idol  of  red  carnelian  ; 
the  king  consulted  the  idol,  and  this  Afrite,  speaking 
through  the  idol,  encouraged  the  king  to  refuse.  What, 
— he  said  to  him, — can  Solomon  do  to  thee,  "  when  thou 
art  in  the  midst  of  this  great  sea?"  And  so  Solomon 
came  to  compel  the  island-rice  to  worship  the  true  God  ; 
he  surrounded  his  island,  and  filled  the  land  with  his 
troops,  assisted  by  birds  and  wild  beasts,  and  a  dreadful 
battle  followed  in  the  air  : 

"After  this  they  came  upon  us  all  together,  and  we 
contended  with  him  in  a  wide  tract  for  a  period  of  tiro 
days  /  and  calamity  befell  us  on  the  third  day.  and  the 
decree  of  God  (whose  name  be  exalted  !)  was  executed 
among  us.  The  first  who  charged  upon  Solomon  were  1 
and  my  troops  :  and  I  said  to  my  companions,  ;  Keep  in 
your  places  in  the  battle-field  while  I  go  forth  to  thorn 
and  challenge  DimiriatS  "  (I)irniriat  was  the  Sun,  the 
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Then  he  commanded  his  compam  .n-.  an.)  tin  \  .-'• 
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after  which    I    became  weak,   and  my  companions  and 
troops  were  enervated  and  my  tribes  were  routed." 

The  birds  tore  out  the  eyes  of  the  demons,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces  until  the  earth  was  covered 'with  the  fray- 
iin'iitx,  like  the  trunks  of  palm-trees.  "  As  for  me,  I  flew 
from  before  Dimiriat,  but  he  followed  me  a  journey  of 
three  months  until  he  overtook  me."  And  Solomon  hol- 
lowed out  the  black  pillar,  and  sealed  him  in  it  with  his 
signet,  and  chained  him  until  the  day  of  resurrection. 

And  Talib  and  his  party  go  on  still  farther,  and  find 
"  the  City  of  Brass,"  a  weird,  mysterious,  lost  city,  in  a 
desolate  land  ;  silent,  and  all  its  people  dead  ;  a  city  once 
of  high  civilization,  with  mighty,  brazen  walls  and  vast 
machinery  and  great  mysteries  ;  a  city  whose  inhabitants 
had  perished  suddenly  in  some  great  calamity.  And  on 
the  walls  were  tablets,  and  on  one  of  them  were  inscribed 
these  solemn  words  : 

"'Where  are  the  kings  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth? 
They  have  quitted  that  which  they  have  built  and  peo- 
pled. And  in  the  grave  they  are  pledged  for  their  past 
actions.  The>-e,  after  destruction,  they  have  become  pu- 
trid corpses.  Where  are  the  troops?  They  repelled  not 
nor  profited.  And  where  is  that  which  they  collected  and 
hoarded  ?  The  decree  of  the  Lord  of  the  Throne  surprised 
them.  Neither  riches  nor  refuge  saved  them  from  it.' 

"  And  they  saw  the  merchants  dead  in  their  shops  ;  their 
skins  were  dried,  and  their  bones  were  carious,  and  they 
had  become  examples  to  him  who  would  be  admonished." 

Everywhere  were  the  dead,  "lying  upon  skins,  and 
appearing  almost  as  if  they  would  speak." 

Their  death  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  long  period 
of  terrible  heat  and  drought. 

On  a  couch  wras  a  damsel  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
daughters  of  Adam ;  she  was  embalmed,  so  as  to  preserve 
all  her  charms.  Her  eyes  were  of  glass,  filled  with  quick- 
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And  this  strange  tale  has  relations  to  all  the  other 
legends. 

Here  we  have  the  great  demon,  darting  fire,  blazing, 
smoking,  the  destructive  one  ;  the  rebel  against  the  good 
God.  He  is  overthrown  by  the  bright-shining  one,  Dirni- 
riat,  the  same  as  the  Dev-Mrityu  of  the  Hindoos  ;  he  and 
his  i'orces  are  cut  to  pieces,  and  scattered  over  the  land, 
and  he,  after  being  chased  for  months  through  space,  is 
captured  and  chained.  Associated  with  all  this  is  a  people 
of  the  Bronze  Age — a  highly  civilized  people  ;  a  people 
living  on  an  island  in  the  Western  Sea,  who  perished  by  a 
calamity  which  came  on  them  suddenly;  "  a  summoner  of 
death  "  came  and  brought  disasters  ;  and  then  followed  a 
long  period  of  terrible  heat  and  drought,  in  which  not 
they  alone,  but  all  nations  and  cities,  were  starved  by  the 
drying  up  of  the  earth.  The  demon  had  devoured  the 
cows — the  clouds  ;  like  Cacus,  he  had  dragged  them  back- 
ward into  his  den,  and  no  Hercules,  no  Indra,  had  arisen 
to  hurl  the  electric  bolt  that  was  to  kill  the  heat,  restore 
the  clouds,  and  bring  upon  the  parched  earth  the  grateful 
rain.  And  so  this  Bronze-Age  race  spread  out  their  use- 
less treasures  to  the  sun,  and,  despite  their  miseries,  they 
praise  the  God  of  gods,  the  Cause  of  causes,  the  merci- 
ful, the  compassionate,  an  1  lie  down  to  die. 

And  in  the  evil-one,  captured  and  chained  and  sealed 
by  Solomon,  we  seem  to  have  the  same  thing  prefigured 
in  Revelation,  xx,  2  : 

"2.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  for  a  thou- 
sand years. 

"  3.  And  he  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut 
him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  no  more 
seduce  the  nations." 
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\\  r  are  told  in  flu-  liihle  (.loh.  i.   1> 

*  While   lu-   |.lohl  w;s  ikiii'j.  there   eame   al-o 

id.    '/'/" 


another,  ami  -aid.    '/'/"  ,/  •••/// 

ami  hath  hurned  U|»  tin-  sheep.  and  the  servant-.  an 
turned  th<  i    ,  an  I  I  only  am  •  •-.-aped  alone  to  tell  I  lice." 

Ami  in  \rr«*f  18  we  art'  told  — 

"  While  he  was  yet  -|..-akin^,  then-  e.un.  ther, 

aii-l    -ai'l.  Thy    -,,ns    ami    t  h\   .lau-_rlit  •  r-    were    eating    an-1 
drinkini:  ^  "'«•  in  their  «-l«le-t  In-other'-  h<>:; 

And    lielmld.  ilien-   eaine  iml    I'IMTII    the 

wihlenies-.  anil    Mn,,t«-  the  four  «  •  :he   hon-e,  and 

it  fell  iijinn  the  yoiin-j  men.  and  they  are  -h  ad  ;  and  I  only 
am  c«*a|- 

•  rd  of  a  |  \  nl-ion. 

fell  from  heaxeii  :   tip-  fr  G  [t  WM  not  liirlif  nini:, 

killi-il  the  -even   thoil-aiid  -i 

lori-jii  ind  all  hi  rdl  :   and  not  <>nly  killed 

hut    .  ,,11-umrd    them—  hurned    them    up.       A    tit.     fallini: 
from  I  tboQMad 

'aeration,  exti-ndin: 

..•<:•.  .•  •  '        A-  'i  r  -.  .  in-  to  have  been  M 

compa  a  great  wind—  a  cyclone—  whieh  kill 

-  «on»  and  dan-jlit. 

Han  the  book  inuhin-j   tO  do  wHt    tha»    -jr.  at 

••  ••  IM-.-H  .1  ^     Did  it    .-ri-jinate 

' 
I»  '  I  •  .  -  .  •  •  :  .  -  -i.  .1  l.y  the  fore- 
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most  scholars  that  the  book  of  Job  is  not  a  Hebrew  work  ; 
it  was  not  written  by  Moses  ;  it  far  antedates  even  the 
time  of  Abraham. 

That  very  high  orthodox  authority,  George  Smith, 
F.  S.  A.,  in  his  work  shows  that — 

"  Everything  relating  to  this  patriarch  has  been  vio- 
le  itly  controverted.  His  country  ;  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  ;  the  author  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name  ;  have 
all  been  fruitful  themes  of  discord,  and,  as  if  to  confound 
confusion,  these  disputants  are  interrupted  by  others,  who 
would  maintain  that  no  such  person  ever  existed  ;  that 
the  whole  tale  is  a  poetic  fiction,  an  allegory  !  "  * 

Job  lived  to  be  two  hundred  years  old,  or,  according 
to  the  Septuagint,  four  hundred.  This  great  age  rele- 
gates him  to  the  era  of  the  antediluvians,  or  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  among  whom  such  extreme  ages  were 
said  to  have  been  common. 

C.  S.  Bryant  says  : 

"Job  is  in  the  purest  Hebrew.  The  author  uses  only 
the  word  Elohint  for  the  name  of  God.  The  compiler  or 
reviser  of  the  work,  Moses,  or  whoever  he  was,  employed 
at  the  heads  of  chapters  and  in  the  introductory  and  con- 
cluding portions  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;  but  all  the  verses 
where  Jehovah  occurs,  in  Job,  are  later  interpolations  in 
a  very  old  poem,  written  at  a  time  when  the  Semitic  race 
had  no  other  name  for  God  but  Elohini  ;  before  Moses 
obtained  the  elements  of  the  new  name  from  Egypt."  f 

Hale  says  : 

"  The  cardinal  constellations  of  spring  and  autumn,  in 
Job's  time,  were  Chima  and  Chesil,  or  Taurus  and  Scor- 
pio, of  which  the  principal  stars  are  Aldebaran,  the  Bull's 
Eye,  and  Antare,  the  Scorpion's  Heart.  Knowing,  there- 
fore, the  longitudes  of  these  stars  at  present,  the  interval 


*  "The  Patriarchal  Age,"  vol.  i,  p.  351. 

f  MS.  letter  to  the  author,  from  C.  S.  Bryant,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


•/•//  M 

of  time  from   thenee  to  the  assumed  date  of  Job's   trial 

\\ill  '_M\<    the  ditTerenee  ..f  tin-,-  longitudes,  ami  a-rertain 

their  |iositinns  then  with   respeet   to  tin-  \ernal  ami  e.pii- 

fion  .it'  the  e«|uinoetial  ami  eCUD- 

•dim,'  to  tin-  usual   rate  of   tin-    precession  of   the 

•,|uin<  decree  in  MTtotJ-OCM  years  ami  a  half."* 

\  'ul   ralrulation,  based  on    the-.-    prim -ijil.^.   ha- 

I  that  thi-  |.«-ri."l  waa  288H  i-..  .  .      A. •••onliuv:  to  the 

,.i«rint,  iii  tin-  opinion  of  (u'orjri-  Smith,  .!«•!»  livr.l.  or 

th,    I...OK  of  .I..1,  was  writtni.  from  •!<>•>"  B,  .  .   U)  U60  i.  •  , 

Or  the  eratf  dttoribed  ma\  \\-.\\-  .iioyears 

before  that  dat< . 

It  appear^,  thrn-fon-.  that  the  liook  of  Job  was  written, 
even   aeeoniini:  to  the  e-ilrulal  ion-  of  the  orthodox, 

the   time  o,'  Ahraham.  the    founder  of   the 
.  and  li<  nee  could  m>t  have  Item  the  work  of  Moses 
or  any  <>thi  i  Hebrew.     Mr.  Smith  thinks  thai   it  iraa  pro 
du.-ed  §00  /•'/.„„/,  b\   an  Arabian.      He    tin-U    in 

it  many  proofs  of  great  anti<|iit\.     I  it  i\\\i. 

96,  28)  pr.Mif   that    in.I..l.\   time   idolatr\  'Ten-e 

•h.    la\\-.  aii-1    |>uni>iiable  as  such  :  and   1 
•i.at   all   the   p.,  :r.  at  dial 

fn.n,  fb,.  t.iinr  M;    >mith  says  : 

!  <    maaiiites. 

Ktlii..|,i;iiis  -       .in-,   and   other 

!i|.orar\    n.iti'-ns.  had    Mink   into  gross    idolatry  I  >ii'_r 
befor.-  the  ti",            M 

Th.    Arabians  were  an    important  bran,  h  ,,f   the 
Atlantean    -:•»  k  ;    th.  \     deri\<-d    their    descrtil     li-ni    the 
\dd. 

\  i«i  to  thi-  day  the  Arabian-  d.-.-lare  that  ///-  f<ltfar 
of  Job  teas  the  founder  of  the  great  .  I 

•  II.:.'-  •  Oh '•..•  >.  M. 

«-:.•:,  .     \:.'..      .  ,.    ;        ...-'. 
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Again,  the  same  author  says  : 

"  Job  acted  as  high-priest  in  his  own  family  ;  and, 
minute  as  are  the  descriptions  of  the  different  classes  and 
usages  of  society  in  this  book,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  any  priests  or  specially  ap- 
pointed ministers  of  religion,  a  fact  which  shows  tfi<>  ex- 
treme <tntitjititt/  of  tin  i><  rin<1,  as  priests  were,  in  all  prob- 
ability, first  appointed  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  and 
became  general  soon  after."* 

He  might  have  added  that  priests  were  known  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  and  Phoenicians  from  the 
very  beginning  of  their  history. 

Dr.  Magee  says  : 

"  If,  in  short,  there  be  on  the  whole,  that  genuine  air 
of  the  antique  which  those  distinguished  scholars,  Schul- 
tens,  Lowth,  and  Michaelis,  affirm  in  every  respect  to  per- 
vade the  work,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
with  Lowth  and  Sherlock,  that  the  hook  of  Job  is  the 
oldest  in  the  icorld  now  extant.''''  \ 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  this  ancient  hero,  although 
he  probably  lived  before  Babylon  and  Assyria,  before 
Troy  was  known,  before  Greece  had  a  name,  nevertheless 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  a  high  civilization. 

"The  various  arts,  the  most  recondite  sciences,  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  earth,  in  respect  of  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  and  minerals,  the  classified  arrangement 
of  the  stars  of  heaven,  are  all  noticed." 

Not  only  did  Job's  people  possess  an  alphabet,  but 
books  were  written,  characters  were  engraved  ;  and  pome 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  art  of  printing 
was  known,  because  Job  says,  "  Would  that  rny  words 
were  printed  in  a  book  !  " 

*  Smith's  "  Sacred  Annals,"  p.  364. 

f  Magee  "  On  the  Atonement,"  vol.  ii,  p.  84. 


•_•>()  Til! 

Tin-  lin-rary  rxrrlli-nrr  "t"   tin-  work    is  of  the  hi'_rhf-t 


I  IK-  antiquary,  or  tin-  rritir.  who  has  btu-n  at   tin- 
\   ..f   tin-  (iiv.-ian    <lr;tm:i  from    iis 

weak  and    inn  .   ami    ha-    <-ap-i'ull\    ..!»- 

tar.ly    progress   t<  tipfl,  will    POftTOelj,  I 

think,    without    MtOB&hllMGt,    <-ont<-mplat<-    a    |»->  m     pi-,, 

•nany  au'«'-   '"  Iru'ant    in    it-   .l.-iirn.  -.. 

regular  in  its  >trurturr.  M  aniniatf<|.  s(,  aUWtin 

iinatic   iir-  h-l  :    \\hih-.  <»n  tin-  •  •••nt  rary,  tin- 
Illlitfil    wis'l.uil    "I"    (in-rrr.  a  ||     n..t 

al»Ir  to  j.ro.li'cr  ativthini;  ajipri'in  -liin^  \»  |u-r!'«-rtioii  in  this 
walk  of  |..  '<•  tlu-  tiiiu-  of  .lv.rliylu>."* 

Smith  Rays  : 

MC  il»-li:iii-  ri-.  -  hp_rh  ahovc  t-arthly  tiling-  ;   tlicway 
an-1    will    an.  I    pp.  \  i.  Initial    -Icilii 

gated.      All  thi>  i-  «l"ii"  with  tin-  ppipr'n-iy.  \\iih 

tin-    most    roiiHiiimuatr    skill:    ami,   DOtwUhfUUldiog    tin- 
exprexM"ii  -in-oic.  ..pinii.n>.  all    is   iin«U-r  th«- 

intliu-nce  of  a  <h'\(»ut  an«l  sanctitifl  t 


thJH     mO§t     aiirirM.     \\  .  .||,|,-rf  111.     ail-1     lofly     w.-rk. 

i-nin.-\al    tiiin-.  it-    ori-jin 

_'ht  of  ages,  t«->t!i\  in-  to  a  hii:h   «-i\ili/.ation   an.  I   a 
•     m..ral    i|r\  t-lopnicnt.    ha-    it    anytliinir   to   .|o    \\ith 
that  c\.-nt   \\hi.-h  lay  fl  i        .<!  ? 

If    it    is  a  ilraina  n   tiint-s,   it    nni-t    ha\<- 

pamed  through  many  h  in-U.  thp.uu'h  many  a«r«-H,  fch] 
many  ton^:  bed  tin-  I-n.'lit.-.     \\',-  ma\ 

nrj.  tin  n  appear  through 

it  onl\  lik.-  tin-  li-jht  thn.iiL'h  i-htmU  :   \.  .    ma\  rxpi-.-t  thai 
M  woiihl    m..,|if\    it   \\ith    loral    nanu'S  and 

ironld  *Y<  n  -t.-ik-- 

g    tln-y  fail.-.I    t..    un-l.-rstaml.  an  1 
•  -Hebrrw  Poetry,"  lecture  xv 
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interpolate  others.  It  is  believed  that  the  opening  and 
closing  parts  are  additions  made  in  a  subsequent  age.  If 
they  could  not  comprehend  how  the  fire  from  heaven  and 
the  whirlwind  could  have  so  utterly  destroyed  Job's  sheep, 
servants,  property,  and  family,  they  would  bring  in  those 
desert  accessories,  Sabaean  and  Chaldean  robbers,  to  carry 
away  the  camels  and  the  oxen. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  whole  poem  ? 

God  gives  over  the  government  of  the  world  for  a 
time  to  Satan,  to  work  his  devilish  will  upon  Job.  Did 
not  God  do  this  very  thing  when  he  permitted  the  comet 
to  strike  the  earth  ?  Satan  in  Arabic  means  a  serpent. 
"  Going  to  and  fro  "  means  in  the  Arabic  in  "  the  heat  of 
haste";  Umbreit  translates  it,  "from  a  flight  over  the 
earth." 

Job  may  mean  a  man,  a  tribe,  or  a  whole  nation. 

From  a  condition  of  great  prosperity  Job  is  stricken 
down,  in  an  instant,  to  the  utmost  depths  of  poverty  and 
distress  ;  and  the  chief  agency  is  "  fire  from  heaven  "  and 
great  wind-storms. 

Does  this  typify  the  fate  of  the  world  when  the  great 
catastrophe  occurred  ?  Does  the  debate  between  Job  and 
his  three  visitors  represent  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  miserable  remnants  of  mankind,  as 
they  lay  hid  in  caverns,  touching  God,  his  power,  his 
goodness,  his  justice  ;  and  whether  or  not  this  world- 
appalling  calamity  was  the  result  of  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple or  otherwise  ? 

Let  us  see  what  glimpses  of  these  things  we  can  find 
in  the  text  of  the  book. 

When  Job's  afflictions  fall  upon  him  he  curses  his  day 
— the  day,  as  commonly  understood,  wherein  he  was  born. 
But  how  can  one  curse  a  past  period  of  time  and  ask  the 
darkness  to  cover  it  ? 
13 


•K->  777 

Tin-  original  tevt  i*  pp-haMy  a 
that   |  trail-).  in 

••  Let    that    da\    f"    /"<•  MM  ;    let   ii"t  God 

regard  it  fn-m  .nd  A/  /<"'  '//•  /'///''  */"'//•  "/ 

;rknesx  and  tl..  .    let  a 


•.\,  r-pr.'ad  it.  .iini  let  it  In-  wrapped  up  in  him  rness.      /..  ' 

6    upnii    that    ni-_rlit.    .    .        I     ' 
tluMn  i-ur-r  it  who  CMI-M-  tin-  .la\.  who  arc  ready  to  raise 

''/Kin."* 

Dim   nay-  it    should  iva-1.    "And    tlmu,   h-viatiian. 
1(1."      '•  L«-t  a  ini^t  ..vi-r-|.r»-ad   it  "  :    lit.  rally,  u  l.-t  a 
:  •••!  inaBB  of  dark  rloud>  OOT6f  it."1 


I  hr     l-'ath'  illy    uiidiT-tand    th«-   drvil    to   !•<• 

in.  ant  l»y  tin-  leviathan."1 

We  shall  see  that  it  m.  an-  tlu-  tirry  <lraLT<>n.  tin-  r»mrt  : 

f  the  stare  be  dark.n..!  irith  tl..  .•  let 

it  tsepf'-t  Iniht  ,,,nl  not  see  it,  nor  the  ri  *///»/  <>f  tl»  •/»< 
.A/y.-f 


In  •  -Is,  Job  is  not  iinjiriM-atinir  futiir.    rxils  «.n 

a  past   time  —  an    im|«»-«.iKi]ity,  an    al^unlity  :    he   i-   «!••- 
-<Til.iii'_r  '''  trail-piling      tin-  \\  hirhvind,  the 

darkness,  the    mi>t.  the  da\   that   <Joi«8  not   OOOM,  ai.d    the 

•iiail.    tile   deliliili.    the   DOVB0t 

Ji»b  -criiiH  to  U  pi  '   'it'   h.    ha»  i-M-a|>e(l  \\  itli  hi-  life  : 


•A."  he  says,  *4  .•*/""//'/  /  /""••  /<"'/<  *tW  »>»i  f-  <> 

.   ••  \  xh.xihl  1  :   then  had 

uifli    kin--   and   •  ..uiM-ll..r>   <>f   tin-   earth. 

\\hieh      hllilt      de-ol.,-  '       uitl, 

princes  that  had  -j,,!-!.  wh..  tilled  their  1 

.  c  th«-  \\h«»le  \\«>rld.  -\\ept   l«an-  «'f  its 
inhabitants,  and  n-j  I  hide  the 

•  Douar  Tmkm,  vcrae*  4-8.  '  "O  9. 
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pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  as,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
be  now  lying  dead  with  kings  and  counselors,  who  built 
places  for  themselves,  now  made  desolate,  and  with 
princes  who,  despite  their  gold  and  silver,  have  perished. 
Kings  and  counselors  do  not  build  "  desolate  places  "  for 
themselves  ;  they  build  in  the  heart  of  great  communities  ; 
in  the  midst  of  populations  :  the  places  may  become  deso- 
late afterward. 

Eliphaz  the  Temanite  seems  to  think  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  men  are  due  to  their  sins.  lie  says  : 

"  Even  as  I  have  seen,  they  that  plough  wickedness 
and  sow  wickedness,  reap  the  same.  By  the  blast  of  God 
they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  con- 
xii>it,"</.  The  roaring  of  the  lion,  and  the  voice  of  the  fierce 
lion,  and  the  teeth  of  the  young  lions  are  broken.  The 
old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  of  prey,  and  the  stout  lion's 
whelps  are  scattered  abroad." 

Certainly,  this  seems  to  be  a  picture  of  a  great  event. 
Here  again  the  fire  of  God,  that  consumed  Job's  sheep 
and  servants,  is  at  work  ;  even  the  fiercest  of  the  wild 
beasts  are  suffering  :  the  old  lion  dies  for  want  of  prey, 
and  its  young  ones  are  scattered  abroad. 

Eliphaz  continues  : 

"In  thoughts,  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trem- 
bling, which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit 
passed  before  my  face,  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up." 

A  voice  spake  : 

"Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  Shall  a 
man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker?  Behold  he  put  no 
trust  in  his  servants,  and  his  angels  he  charged  with 
folly  :  How  much  less  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of 
clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust,  which  are  crushed 
before  the  moth.  They  are  destroyed  from  morninf/  to 
evening  •  they  perish  for  ever  without  any  regarding  it" 


•JM  'Hi 

Tin-  im»th  .-in  rru-li  nothini:.  thcrei  ':       -•  T  thinks 

it  should  read.  ••,  •rii-hcd    like  t'u-   ni..jli."      "Thc\   are  ,|, 
lit.  rall\  ,  "they  are  broken  to  pieces  <//  tl« 
/."* 

All  through  tin-  text  of  Job  we  have  allusion*  to  the 
catastrophe  which  had  fallen  on  the  earth  (.  -li:i|..  v. 

••I    ban  seen   tin-    fooli>h   takin-   r..,,i  :   l.ut    -ii-Llt-iily 
weoned  hi-  h:il»it:ition." 

t'.ir  t'l.nii  -al't't  \."  <  far    from    any 
••  ami    th«-y   ai  'I"    .'/"'•, 

neither  i*  there  any  to  delivi-r  them. 

,arve-t   the    hunirry  eateth  up,  an-1  taketli 
the  thorns,  an-  1    the"  robber  swall<.  wet  h   up 
their  -ul. 


Tliat  i»  to  say.  in  the  j^eiu-ral  eonfn-i«.n  ami  terr..r  the 
barreets  are  *1>  m-1    there  \»  no  respect   for  the 

rights  of  property. 


Alth..ii-jh  alirieti-.n  00  ''>    "f  f?" 

neither  «l«.th  tn-uhle  spring  out  of  the  ground." 

In  the  Douay  %•  r-i«>,,  it  reads: 

•thinjf   on   earth    i-    di.ne    without    a   cause,  ami 
Borrow  doth  m>t  -priii-.:  .mt  ••!"   the  '_rruiin«l  "  (  v,  6). 

I  take  thi>  t<i  mean   that    the  auTietimi  which   has  fall 
en    u|M)ii    men   OOmeS   not   out    <>f   the    ^rouml,    l»ut    from 

•  man  is  born  unto  troul.le,  '/>  f/»   >•/"'/• 

In  '  w  we  rea 

hurninjf  coal."  Maurer   ami    ties.niu-   >a\."A-<ll 

"f  liu'htnini:  tly  hiirh  "  ;  BUM]    ami  tiery 

M  sparkh." 
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"8.  I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I 
commit  my  cause  ; 

;'9.  Which  doeth  great  things  and  unsearchable; 
marvellous  things  without  number  : 

"  10.  Who  giveth  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  sendeth 
waters  upon  the  fields" 

Rain  here  signifies  the  great  floods  which  cover  the 
earth. 

"11.  To  set  up  on  high  those  that  be  low  ;  that  those 
which  mourn  may  be  exalted  to  safety" 

That  is  to  say,  the  poor  escape  to  the  high  places — to 
safety — while  the  great  and  crafty  perish. 

"  12.  He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so 
that  their  hands  can  not  perform  their  enterprise. 

"  13.  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness," 
(that  is,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  planning,)  "and  the 
counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong"  (that  is,  it  is 
instantly  overwhelmed). 

"  14.  They  MEET  WITH  DARKXESS  iisr  THE  DAY-TIME, 
and  grope  in  the  noonday  as  in  the  night"  (Chap,  v.) 

Surely  all  this  is  extraordinary — the  troubles  of 
mankind  come  from  above,  not  from  the  earth  ;  the 
children  of  the  wicked  are  crushed  in  the  gate,  far  from 
places  of  refuge  ;  the  houses  of  the  wicked  are  "  crushed 
before  the  moth,"  those  that  plow  wickedness  "  perish," 
by  the  "  blast  of  God's  nostrils  they  are  consumed";  the 
old  lion  perishes  for  want  of  prey,  and  its  whelps  are 
scattered  abroad.  Eliphaz  sees  a  vision,  (the  comet,) 
which  "  makes  his  bones  to  shake,  and  the  hair  of  his  llesh 
to  stand  up";  the  people  "  are  destroyed  from  morning  to 
evening";  the  cunning  find  their  craft  of  no  avail,  but 
are  taken  ;  the  counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  head- 
long ;  the  poor  find  safety  in  high  places  ;  and  darkness 
comes  in  midday,  so  that  the  people  grope  their  way  ; 


Til  D& 

.JoS's  i-Iiililren,  p  in«l  animal-  an-  -lest  n»\  <•«!  !>y 

from  heaven,  ami  l>y  a  ^ivat  wiml. 

Kliphax.   like  tin-   priests   in   the   A/.i.-.-   1.  •_" -n-1,  think- 
he  -  ,-s  111  all  t!ii>  tl.,  MIL:  liaii'l  "f   < 

••  17.    r.ehol.l.  happ)   is  tin-  man  \vli..,n  (,.,  I  « -,,rn-<-t,-:  li  : 

tiu-rei  -•  -not  Utou  the  chastening  of  the  Almight  j  : 

••  |  r    I',. i   ii.  <r< ,  ami  liiixlcih  uj>  :    (k 

efA,  an-1  lii^  haii-U  m.ikr  \\lM.li-."      (Chap.  \.i 

\\  .    ;in-  rniiiininl  "f    the  A/.!«<-  |.ra\rr.  \\lu-rr  all- 
in   m.i'lc  t->  tin-    w<iii!i<liMl    :in<l   >ick   in   th<  u  ho- 
in. Mid                  :  nil  of  earth  an* I   MUrf."      I  >"ul»t  l«-x.  llum 
v;in,|>  \v«-r«-  cni-hr.l.  an- 1    cut,  ami  w.Min.lc.l  l.y  I  he  falling 
hiiriii-«l    \}\  the    tin-,  ami    ^"Jiie  of    them    \\ .  n 
.-arrir.l  hy  n  lativ. •>  ami  frieiuln,  or  fouml  their  own  way, 
to  tin-  -I'-lter  ..{'   '                  ML 

KM   he  s), all  n-.le.'in  thee  from  .leath  :  and 
in  war  from  tin-  power  of  the  -word. 

•  ".'I.     /  '    ?••     /"'•/    tr-.m    the    se.  tin- 

•  .-ithrr  shalt  thoii  IM-  afrai-1  of  .1(^1  met  ion  when 

m 

"The  scourge  of  the  t"ii-_nie"  haH  no  meaning  in  tliis 

I'lM-re    ban    prol.ahly    IM  , -n    a    mi-translation  at 

Home    Htaife    of    tin-    hist..r\     of    the    |...em.      The    i-l-a    i-. 

probably,  "You  are  hi<i   in  saf«-t\    fn-m   the  srourge  of 
the  Comet,  from   the   ton  .,u    neeil    not  In- 

afrni'l  ••!  tin-  «lestrneti«.n  that  is  rat:m'_r  witlioiit.*' 

lilM    thou    shall    lauu'h  : 
of  tht-   hearts  ,,f  the  earth. 
**28.    For  th-.ii  shall   IM-  in  league  \\ith    nil    -I..M 

>MI    FIELD:  and  the  beanU  of  th.    ti.-M  .kill  t*>  at  00000 

I 

That  is  to  nay,  as   in   the   A/.tee   le.jen.l.  the 
the  field  have  ki lie. i  the  l.east>  of  the  earth.  ••  tin- 

lions  have  periabed,"  ami  their  u  helps  |,a\,-  beei 
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tered  ;  the  stones  have  thus  been  your  friends  ;  and  other 
beasts  have  fled  with  you  into  these  caverns,  as  in  the 
Navajo  tradition,  where  you  may  be  able,  living  upon 
them,  to  defy  famine. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  a  strained  construc- 
tion ;  but  what  construction  can  be  substituted  that  will 
make  sense  of  these  allusions  ?  How  can  the  stones  of 
the  field  be  in  league  with  man  ?  How  does  the  ordinary 
summer  rain  falling  on  the  earth  set  up  the  low  and  de- 
stroy the  wealthy  ?  And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  a 
darkness  that  cometh  in  the  day-time  in  which  the  wicked 
grope  helplessly  ? 

But  the  allusions  continue  : 

Job  cries  out,  in  the  next  chapter  (chap,  vi) 


«  o 


2.  Oh  that  my  grief  "  (my  sins  whereby  I  deserved 
wrath)  "  were  thoroughly  weighed,  and  my  calamity  laid 
in  the  balances  together  ! 

"  3.  As  the  sands  of  the  sea  this  would  appear  heavier, 
therefore  my  words  are  full  of  sorrow.  (Douay  version.) 

"4.  For  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me, 
the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit  :  the  terrors  of 
God  do  set  themselves  in  array  against  me  "  ("  war  against 
me" — Douay  ver.). 

That  is  to  say,  disaster  comes  down  heavier  than  the 
sands — the  gravel  of  the  sea  ;  I  am  wounded  ;  the  arrows 
of  God,  the  darts  of  fire,  have  stricken  me.  We  find  in 
the  American  legends  the  descending  debris  constantly 
alluded  to  as  "  stones,  arrows,  and  spears  ";  I  am  poisoned 
with  the  foul  exhalations  of  the  comet  ;  the  terrors  of 
God  are  arrayed  against  me.  All  this  is  comprehensible 
as  a  description  of  a  great  disaster  of  nature,  but  it  is 
extravagant  language  to  apply  to  a  mere  case  of  boils. 

"  9.  Even  that  it  would  please  God  to  destroy  me ; 
that  he  would  let  loose  his  hand  and  cut  me  off," 


THi  \I)8. 

The  •  •"Miiiieiitators  say  that  "to  destroy  me"  means 

,ly  "to  grind  or  cru-h  mr."      (Chap. 
Job  despair*  of  final  escape  : 

"II.    What  i*  my  -fvngth  that   I  can  hold  out  ?     An.  I 
what  i-.  my  end  that*  I  should  keep  patien.  >-»uay.) 

••  r.V    U  m\  strength  tl.  *tone*?     <  >r  i-  my 

..f  bran?" 


That  in  to  say.  how   can   I   ever  h..l<l   out?      H«»u   can   I 

ir\ivc  this  great  tempest?    How  can  my  -tn-n-jth 

-MIL  I  tit--  rru-liiiifr  of  these  stones?     N  my  Hesh  brass, 

that    it  will   not    burn  up?     Can    I    live   in  a  world  \\ln-n- 

-uch  things  are  to  continue'.' 

And   hen-   follow   allusions  which  are  n-markablr  a^ 
in   an   Arabian  rompi»ition.  in  a  land  nf  torrid 


.     My     br.-thn-n"    (my    fell«.w-iiM-n)    "have    d.-alt 
•  ully  '"'  I  h  KT1  -irmt-d)  "as  a  brook,  and  as  the  -tr.  am 

l<>    \\  hi.-h   are   blackish   by  reason  of  the  ice,  and 
MI  ///*•  mote  tx 

"i;.    What   •  wax  warn*,  they    vanMi  :    \\hen 

it  i-  i  onsiuncd  out  <J 

'•  I"    The  j.ath-  «-f   their  way   are   turned   aside  ;    they 

•i   has  it  : 
(the  ),eo,,],.|  -that   frar  the  hoary  t 

.xf.-ill  be  tcattti'xl  tl,,;/ 
it  groweth  t»»t  '/"//  a/mil  !••  ///•//••/ 

tin  of  their  stem  art- 


'I  here  i^  a  great  d  r  i-hiirj  h.  •  l.\   tr.-t 

and  -M..W,  some  by  heat  ;   the    people   are    >eatiere.|.  they 

•ish. 
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Job's  servants  and  sheep  were  also  consumed  in  their 
place  ;  they  came  to  naught,  they  perished. 

Job  begins  to  think,  like  the  Aztec  priest,  that  possi- 
bly the  human  race  has  reached  its  limit  and  is  doomed 
to  annihilation  (chap,  vii)  : 

"1.  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  ? 
Are  not  his  days  also  like  the  days  of  an  hireling?" 

Is  it  not  time  to  discharge  the  race  from  its  labors  ? 

"4.  When  I  lie  down,  I  say,  When  shall  I  arise,  and 
tlit  night  be  gone?  and  I  am  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro 
unto  the  dawning  of  the  day" 

He  draws  a  picture  of  his  hopeless  condition,  shut  up 
in  the  cavern,  never  to  see  the  light  of  day  again. 
(Douay  ver.,  chap,  vii)  : 

"  12.  Am  I  sea  or  a  whale,  that  thou  hast  inclosed  me 
in  a  prison  f  " 

"  7.  My  eyes  shall  not  return  to  see  good  things. 

"  8.  Nor  shall  the  sight  of  man  behold  me  ;  thy  eyes 
are  upon  me,  and  I  shall  be  no  more  "  ;  (or,  as  one  trans- 
lates it,  thy  mercy  shall  come  too  late  when  I  shall  be  no 
more.) 

"9.  As  a  cloud  is  consumed  and  passeth  away,  so  he 
that  shall  go  down  to  hell "  (or  the  grave,  the  cavern) 
"  shall  not  come  up. 

"  10.  Nor  shall  he  return  any  more  into  his  house, 
neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  more." 

How  strikingly  does  this  remind  one  of  the  Druid 
legend,  given  on  page  135,  ante  : 

"The  profligacy  of  mankind  had  provoked  the  Great 
Supreme  to  send  a  pestilential  wind  upon  the  earth.  A 
pure  poison  descended,  every  blast,  was  death.  At  this 
time  the  patriarch,  distinguished  for  Jus  integrity ^  was 
8/i ut  n/>,  t<></<th<  r  n'itli  Ins  select  cont/>«>i</,  in  the  inclosiire 
with  the  strong  door.  Here  the  just  ones  were  safe  from 
injury.  Presently  a  tempest  of  fire  arose,"  etc, 


-.".HI  'A//  V/)& 

\Vhoean    douht    that  lely  separated 

t  an«l  the  -aim-  patriarch  ''. 

Job   meditates  suieide,  just  as  we  have  -••••n  in  the 
:.-u''-n.l>   thai    hundred-   -dew    themselves  under 
the  terror  «>f  the  time  : 

•••Jl      Pot    M..U     -hall    I    sl,M-p    in    the  dust;  and   thoii 
-halt  M-ek  me  in  the  ni..niiii-_r.  hut   I  shall  not   I.e." 


The  <  haldaie  \ei>i.m  '_ri\«-  u-  th.-    M\t.',-nth    and   8CV- 
verses  of  ch.ij.;.T  \iii  a* 


•    I'iir  vim  i-  r   ri-,'ii  \\ith  a  liuniini;   heat    hut 

it  withereth  the  gr;\*>.  an«l  the  flower  thereof'  iaileth.  -nnl 
.u-e  of  the  fashion  of    it    j.eri-het  h.  so  al-.i  shall    the 
rieh  man  fade  away  in  his  ways." 

And  then  .Joh  n-fer-  t..  the  j.o.  •!.  -eeining  to 

paint  the  rataelysin  (eha|>.  \x)  ; 

Whieh  removttA  tl»  moiMCaln^  and  they  know 

s  hieh  '"•'  /•/'//• 

Whi.-h  >/„;/-,//„  //,  /,,  /•  /,/-/-•,.  and  the 

ible. 

.  oinmaiideth    the  sun,  *///'/  it  riseth   I 
./,,-/  ,,  -//.  '/,  uj  r/,.  gUtt 

**H.   \N  hieh  .•.  tdeth  out  the  heavens  and  tread- 

•  •'•*  "ftli-  .•«./." 

All    thi>    i-   ni..<.t    rein.irkahle  :    h.ir    i^   thedelin. 

the    ni«'Uiitain>  are  removed    and 

1  :     the   earth    -hake-    to    its    foundation-  :   the   -mi 
!   the  stars  arc  «?<///  uj..     II..\\  I     I- 
tin  .|.  ••-.•  masses  of  clouds? 

rdinary   inani 

NVliel,      !  Rn       r,   tilled      to 

ii  that 

and    refrained  fPOU 

.lii-liua'-.    time  \\  ,  diMM|in>iit  to  that  of 

.11  \\ith    the  tire 
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falling  from  heaven,  the  great  wind,  the  destruction  of 
men  and  animals,  the  darkness  that  came  at  midday,  the 
ice  and  snow  and  sands  of  the  sea,  and  the  stones  of  the 
field,  and  the  fact  that  Job  is  shut  up  as  in  a  prison,  never 
to  return  to  his  home  or  to  the  light  of  day,  we  see  that 
peering  through  the  little-understood  context  of  this  most 
ancient  poem  are  the  disjointed  reminiscences  of  the  age 
of  fire  and  gravel.  It  sounds  like  the  cry  not  of  a  man 
but  of  a  race,  a  great,  religious,  civilized  race,  who  could 
not  understand  how  God  could  so  cruelly  visit  the  world  ; 
and  out  of  their  misery  and  their  terror  sent  up  this  piti- 
ful yet  sublime  appeal  for  mercy. 

"  13.  If  God  will  not  withdraw  his  anger,  the  proud 
helpers  do  stoop  under  him." 

One  commentator  makes  this  read  : 
"  Under  him  the  whales  below  heaven   bend,"  (the 
crooked  leviathan  ?) 

"  17.  For  he  shall  crush  me  in  a  whirlwind,  and  multi- 
plieth  my  wounds  even  without  cause."  (Douay  ver.) 

And  Job  can  not  recognize  the  doctrine  of  a  special 
providence  ;  he  says  : 

"  22.  This  is  one  thing "  (therefore  I  said  it).  "  He 
destroyeth  the  perfect  and  the  wicked. 

"  23.  If  the  scourge  slay  suddenly,  he  will  laugh  at  the 
trial  of  the  innocent. 

"24.  The  earth  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked: 
he  covereth  the  faces  of  the  judges  thereof  ;  if  it  be  not 
him,  who  is  it  then  ?  "  (Douay  ver.) 

That  is  to  say,  God  has  given  up  the  earth  to  the 
power  of  Satan  (as  appears  by  chapter  i)  ;  good  and  bad 
perish  together  ;  and  the  evil  one  laughs  as  the  scourge 
(the  comet)  slays  suddenly  the  innocent  ones  ;  the  very 
judges  who  should  have  enforced  justice  are  dead,  and, 
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their  face*  cover..  1    \\itli   dust  and  ashes.     And  i 
ha*  not  .1  .....  •  thi*  tcrriUc  deed,  who  has  done 
An-  1  .lol,  rebefa  a-.iin-t  -uch  a  state  of  things  : 

"84.  Let  him  take  his  rod  away  from  me,  and  let  not 
nffj    inc. 

,.  Then  I  would  *peak  t<>  him  and  not  fear  him  : 

hut  it  i-  not  M  with  me." 

What  rod—  what  -  nvi\  n..t  tin-  mere  ph\  -ica! 

atllirtii.il  which  i-  popularly  Hippo*,..!  to  have  con*t  it  uted 
JeM  chief  grievance,  Is  the  afoA*  that  t.-mtir*  .lol,  M 
that  lu-  fc:i  ik.  that  Lrr«  at  ..l»ji-rt  which  ch-ft  tl»c 

heaTen  :  that  curvr.l  wolf-jaw  (.f  the  lioth*.  om-  cinl  of 
which  rest  i*d  on  the  earth  while  the  other  touched  the 

I-  it   tin-  -n-at  IWOfd  of  >urt  ? 

1  here  we  have  another  (chap.  \)  alhin'on  to  the 
"darkness,"  alt  hough  in  our  version  it  isapplitd  to  death  : 

t'orc  I  go  whence    I    -hall    not    return,  even   to 
the  land  of  darknc^  and  the  *had««\\ 

M  a*  dai-kii.—  itself,  and  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  witht>'  /'/•,  and  where  the 

it 


Or,  as  the  Douay  \erH'«m  ha«*  it  : 

••'.'I      !'••  .and    return    •  to  a  land  that 

'it  I. 

\  ,  and  darkn.  —  .  \\here  the  xhado\\ 

of  d«  hut  everlasting  horror  <1<r,  II  it," 


not  death;  death  is  a  pla.  ,-  ,,f  peace. 
d   ceased  from  tnuililinu'"  :   tin*  i*  a  de-cription 
of  tin  .-oiidition    of   thini:^   on    the   earth    outnde 

the  cav«  .  "  \\  ithout  an\   order."  an.  I     \  In  i  .    ,-\  en  t  h« 
li^'ht  |    little    hetter    than    t.-t.il     darkne--.       .loli 

think-  'it    just   a»    well    u'o  out    into   th1-   dreadful 

1  and  end  it   all. 
;-har  argues   (chap.   \i)    that    all    th.  •*••    thin--    have 
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come  because  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  and  that 
it  is  all  right : 

"  10.  If  he  cut  off  and  shut  up  and  gather  together, 
who  can  hinder  him  ? 

"11.  For  he  knoweth  vain  men  :  he  seeth  wickedness 
also  ;  will  he  not  then  consider  it  ?  " 

"  If  he  cut  off,"  the  commentators  say,  means  liter- 
ally, "  If  he  pass  by  as  a  storm." 

That  is  to  say,  if  he  cuts  off  the  people,  (kills  them  by 
the  million,)  and  shuts  up  a  few  in  caves,  as  Job  was  shut 
up  in  prison,  gathered  together  from  the  storm,  how  are 
you  going  to  help  it  ?  Hath  he  not  seen  the  vanity  and 
wickedness  of  man  ? 

And  Zophar  tells  Job  to  hope,  to  pray  to  God,  and 
that  he  will  yet  escape  : 

"  16.  Because  thou  shalt  forget  thy  misery,  and  re- 
member it  as  waters  that  pass  away. 

"  17.  And  thine  age  shall  be  clearer  than  the  noon- 
day ;  thou  shalt  shine  forth,  thou  shalt  be  as  the  morning." 

"Thou  shalt  shine  forth"  Gesenius  renders,  "though 
now  thou  art  in  darkness  thou  shalt  presentl}"  be  as  the 
morning  "  ;  that  is,  the  storm  will  pass  and  the  light  re- 
turn. Umbreit  gives  it,  "  Thy  darkness  shall  be  as  the 
morning  ;  only  the  darkness  of  morning  twilight,  not 
nocturnal  darkness."  That  is,  Job  will  return  to  that 
dim  light  which  followed  the  Drift  Age. 

"18.  And  thou  shalt  be  secure,  because  there  is  hope  ; 
yea,  thou  shalt  dig  about  thee,  and  thou  shalt  take  thy  rest 

•  /»      .         •* 

in  safety. 

That  is  to  say,  when  the  waters  pass  away,  with  them 
shall  pass  away  thy  miseries  ;  the  sun  shall  yet  return 
brighter  than  ever  ;  thou  shalt  be  secure  ;  thou  shalt  dig 
thy  way  out  of  these  caverns  /  and  then  take  thy  rest  in 


•.".II  '/'// 

-afety.  f..r  tin-   u'reat    temp,  •-»    -hall   have  passed  for 

•e  tolii  li\   tin-  roiiiinriilator-  that    tli«-  \\.  •?••!-  "about 
the.-  "  an-  an   in  I  erp.ilal  i.  »n. 

If  tin-  i-  not  tin-  interpretation.  f,,r  \vhat  would  .i..h 
dig  about  him?  What  relation  can  dicing  have  with 
tlu-  disease  which  afflicted  Job? 

•    Job   refuses   to   receive   thi-  c..iiv,,lati..ii.      II 
flues  to  believe  that  tlx  >ii-»atn  t'i-11  only  <n\  the 

men  in  tin-  «  ity.      !!••  n-l'er-   to   hix  j,a>t  C\JM  ri 
-I"   mankind.      !!••   tliink>   h..m-st    j.ov.rly  i-  \\ithoiit 
li..[i,.r  at  I  In-  hamls  of  -urressftil  fraud.    He  says  (dia)..  \ii  i  : 

II     that   i-  n-ady    t..  -lip  with  h  .1-  a  lamp 

dc*pi#t<l  in  tin  1  1,  ',>«//,'  »f  //////  that  is  at  ease." 

IJ.it 

The  tabernacle^  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that 
pr«-\oke   <i<id  are  sei-ure  :   int..  \\hoM-  hand  (iod 
abiindantlx  ." 


And  he  ran  not  see  bow,  if  thiv  calamity  ha-  come 
Upon  men  t"..r  their  -in-,  that  the  innocent  bird-  and  b.-a-t-. 
ami  e\en  the  !i-h  in  the  heated  and  poi-om-d 

•   auk  now  the  bea  .ril\/*  he  ha- 

arr    the    m.-n.    and    \\i-dom    will    die    \\ith 
-.d  I!,'*/   -hall  »  ,\vl-  ..f    the 

'.all  tell  ti 

•   ,,  ai:d    it    -hall    t.-a.-h    the.-  : 
and  the  ti-!ie>  of  the  >ea  -hall  de.-lare  it   unto  t  '• 

Wh,,  kn..  \\.-th    not    in    ail    the-.-   that    the  hand    of 

•  iiu'ht    uhat'.'     .F.il»'s  disease?      \  •      SosjM  .i?reat 

i  and  bea-i   and  earth. 

^  i.  he  Mys,  v  t-«-  men.  that  onl\ 

the  \i  i.-ked    ha  I  ;    I,  ut    it    i-  :  ',  time 

I  have  seen  the  bon  .:..i  th<-  \illain 
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prosperous.  And  if  the  sins  of  men  have  brought  this 
catastrophe  on  the  earth,  go  ask  the  beasts  and  the  birds 
and  the  fish  and  the  very  face  of  the  suffering  earth, 
what  they  have  done  to  provoke  this  wrath.  No,  it  is  the 
work  of  God,  and  of  God  alone,  and  he  gives  and  will 
give  no  reason  for  it. 

"  14.  Behold,  he  breaketh  down,  and  it  cannot  be  built 
up  again  ;  he  shutteth  up  a  man,  and  there  can  be  no 
opening. 

"  15.  Behold,  he  withkoldeth  the  waters,  and  they  dry  up: 
also,  he  sendeth  them  out,  and  they  overturn  the  earth" 

That  is  to  say,  the  heat  of  the  fire  from  heaven  sucks 
up  the  waters  until  rivers  and  lakes  are  dried  up  :  Cacus 
steals  the  cows  of  Hercules  ;  and  then  again  they  fall, 
deluging  and  overturning  the  earth,  piling  it  into  mount- 
ains in  one  place,  says  the  Tupi  legend,  and  digging  out 
valleys  in  another.  And  God  buries  men  in  the  caves  in 
which  they  sought  shelter. 

"  23.  He  increaseth  the  nations,  and  destroyeth  them : 
he  enlargeth  the  nations,  and  straiteneth  them  again. 

"  24.  He  taketh  away  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  the 
people  of  the  earth,  and  causeth  them  to  wander  in  a 
wilderness  where  there  is  no  way. 

"25.  They  grope  in  the  dark  without  light,  and  he 
maketh  them  to  stagger  like  a  drunken  man." 

More  darkness,  more  groping  in  the  dark,  more  of 
that  staggering  like  drunken  men,  described  in  the  Ameri- 
can legends : 

"  Lo,  mine  eye,"  says  Job,  (xiii,  1,)  "  h<xt-h  seen  all  this, 
mine  ear  hath  heard  and  understood  it.  What  ye  know, 
the  same  do  I  know  also." 

We  have  all  seen  it,  says  Job,  and  now  you  would 
come  here  with  your  platitudes  about  God  sending  all 
this  to  punish  the  wicked  : 


THi 

Hut  yean-  1'-  lies,  ye  an- all  phy-iei:r 

no  value." 

Honest  Job  is  disgusted,  and  denounces  his  oomfdon 

with  ( 'arlylean  vi-_r"r  : 

"II.   Shall  u«»t  hi- exeelleney   make  you  afraid? 

V,-/,/  j'.ill    HI,,,, i    ;/nuf 

'•  l-.V  IOOI  i-  Hi.  mltrauces  are  like  unto  a*Jtt*,  your 
bodies  to  l»odie-  nf 

••  1:5.  Hold  your  peaee.  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  speak, 
and  If  n  ni.  u  hat  will. 

••  1  I.  When-fore  d..  I  take  my  hY-h  in  my  teeth,  and 
put  my  life  in  mine  hand  Y 

••  f:».  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  :  l»ut 
I  will  maintain  min.  ,,\i'n  \\:iy-  ).«•!.. n-  him." 

In  othrr  words,  I   don't  think  thi-.  thiii«_r  i^  ri.u'lif.  and, 
•h    I   tt»ar  my  tl.-!,  with   my  teeth,   and    (-..ntriuplate 

.  and  though  I  nia\  1>«  -lain  for  -peaking. 
-pi-:ik  out.  and  maintain  that  God  ought  not  to  ha\e 
liini:  :  he  ought  not  to  have  s.-nt  this  horrihle 
affliction  on  the  earth — this  tire  fn»:n  heaven,  which 
Imrned  up  my  eattle  ;  this  whirlwind  whieh  -lew  my 
children  :  thi-  Hand  of  the  -«-a  ;  thi>  rush  of  tlo.id-  :  thi- 
d. irk nc»Ji8  in  noonday  in  \\hieh  mankind  grope  lu-lph  — ly  ; 
these  arrows,  this  p«,is,,n,  this  rush  of  waters,  thi-  swi-ej»- 
ing  away  «»f  mount 

I   hold  my  tongue,"  says  Jol>,  "I   -hall   -jive  up 
!hi  gfaott  : " 


"Tile  «jri,.f   th:it  will  i 
\Vhi-per-  the  -lit  In-art,  and  Lids  it  ].' 

tpater* j  '."  .  II.) 

**  and  the^focx/  dJr/v/v  /A  .//-• 

"  I  -'  till  the  1 

-hall  not  .i\\;ike.  nor  he  r.i: 
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"  13.  O  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave,  that 
thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret,  until  thy  wrath  be  past,  that 
thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  remember  mef" 

What  does  this  mean  ?  When  in  history  have  the 
waters  failed  from  the  sea  ?  Job  believes  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  (xix,  26)  :  "  Though  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  Can  these  words 
then  be  of  general  application,  and  mean  that  those  who 
lie  down  and  rise  not  shall  not  awake  for  ever  ?  No  ;  he 
is  simply  telling  that  when  the  conflagration  came  and 
dried  up  the  seas,  it  slaughtered  the  people  by  the  mill- 
ion ;  they  fell  and  perished,  never  to  live  again  ;  and  he 
calls  on  God  to  hide  him  in  a  grave,  a  tomb,  a  cavern — 
until  the  day  of  his  wrath  be  past,  and  then  to  remember 
him,  to  come  for  him,  to  let  him  out. 

"  20.  My  bone  cleaveth  to  my  skin  and  to  my  flesh, 
and  I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth" 

Escaped  from  what?  From  his  physical  disease? 
No  ;  he  carried  that  with  him, 

But  Zophar  insists  that  there  is  a  special  providence 
in  all  these  things,  and  that  only  the  wicked  have  per- 
ished (chap,  xx)  : 

"  5.  The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment." 

"  7.  Yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever  like  his  own  dung  : 
they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say,  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"16.  He  shall  suck  the  poison  of  asps:  the  viper's 
tongue  shall  slay  him." 

How? 

"  23.  When  he  is  about  to  fill  his  belly,  God  shall  cast 
the  fury  of  his  wrath  upon  him,  and  shall  RAIN  IT  UPON 
HIM,  while  he  is  eating. 

"  24.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow 
of  steel  shall  strike  him  through. 


•_•«.»>  Tin 

.iuii  ami    eomrth  out    of   tin-   hody  ;    yet, 

the  irlittiTinjx  i  word"  (the  oometf)  ••«•«. m i-th  out"  of"  his 

Lr:ill  :  f'  rrftrs  are  t/y 

•    .!//  <;"  ifl  /"  Ud  '"/<  his  secret  places:  a 

f  l,t.,ir,i  nhull  <•»»//.-' 

u»  heavens  shall  reveal  his  Inl-j'nf./  ,-  ami  flu 

1   Tin-  inrrea>r  «.t    his   hoii-r  shall   depart,  ami    hi> 
gcxxls  .shall  /A-  M  i In-  day  of  his  wrath." 

What  <lo<*s  all  tlu<  nu-an  ''      Whih-  tin-  r'n-h  man. 
eewily   a   wirkr.l    man.)    is   rating  his  .linn.  r,   (i.nl    shall 
rain  II|NUI  him  a  consuming  tin-,  a  lin    not  Mown  l»y  man  ; 

1  -     i,  tin-  i-arth  -hall 

quake   iimliT   1  us   -l.all    M.i/<-    i'. -i-ih    his 

iniquity  ;  the  .larkm-^s  >hall  he  hi«l,  -hall  «Iisa|.|.rar,  in 
tin-  u'larr  of  the  conflajrration  ;  ami  hi-  -uh.stanrc  shall 
flow  away  in  the  t!oo«l~  wrath. 

Joh    an-\\«-r-    him    in    powerful     laii'_riiaLr''.    maintain- 
ing   from   past  i-x|n-rirm  .     liis    ],,,siti,,n    that    tin-   wickr-l 
f  -utTi-r  in  this   lift-  an\   nion-  than  the  \irtuous 

"Thfir  houses  are  Raff  from  f.-ar.  m-iihrr  is  th«-  rod  of 

•li'-in.      Their  hull    •_'. -mh-reth.  ami    faih-th  not  : 

.:nl    r.i-trth    ii-. t    her   calf.      The\    s,.M.l 

•lieir  little  ones  |ik«-  a  l!o«-k.  ami  their  ehihlren  '.Ian. -e. 

I    their  days    in    \\ealth.    an 

!  •  •    ,   .    ,.,y    unto   God,    \^ 

us  ;  for  we  «h-ir.     n.,t    tl.e   k'm.u  le.l-_'e   of  thy 

•  q 

:  here  we  seem  to  have  a  description   i.-haj..  \\i. 
I>oua,  .!  •   with  the  OOSMt   : 

j.iin-t  m\   t'a.-e.  eontra- 

1    the   ^001 1  ness  of 
God,  an. I  I  ,  N  il. 
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"  10.  He  hath  gathered  together  his  fury  against 
me;  and  threatening  me  he  hath  gnashed  with  his 
teeth  upon  me:  my  enemy  hath  beheld  me  with  terrible 
eyes." 

"  14.  lie  has  compassed  me  r<»nt<f  about  trif/t,  his 
lances,  he  hath  wounded  my  loins,  he  hath  not  spared,  he 
hath  poured  out  my  bowels  on  the  earth. 

"  15.  He  hath  torn  me  with  wound  upon  wound,  he 
hath  rushed  in  upon  me  ///v  «  giant" 

"  20.  For  behold  /////  //vVm.vx  As-  in  heaven,  and  he  that 
knoweth  my  conscience  is  on  high." 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  this  as  referring  to  a 
skin-disease,  or  even  to  the  contradictions  of  Job's  com- 
panions, Zophar,  Bildad,  etc. 

Something  rose  up  against  Job  that  comes  upon  him 
with  fury,  gnashes  his  teeth  on  him,  glares  at  him  with 
terrible  eyes,  surrounds  him  with  lances,  wounds  him  in 
every  part,  and  rushes  upon  him  like  a  giant  ;  and  the 
witness  of  the  truth  of  Job's  statement  is  there  in  the 
heavens. 

Eliphaz  returns  to  the  charge.  He  rebukes  Job  and 
charges  him  with  many  sins  and  oppressions  (chap,  xxii)  : 

"  10.  Therefore  snares  are  around  about  thee,  and 
sudden  fear  troubleth  thee  ; 

"11.  Or  darkness,  that  thou  canst  not  see  ;  and  abun- 
<J<m<'e  of  waters  cover  thee" 

"  13.  And  thou  sayest,  How  doth  God  know  ?  Can 
he  judge  through  the  dark  cl<»«f  / 

"  14.  T/i  A-/1  <-lon<f*  arc  a  covering  to  him,  that  he  seeth 
not  ;  and  he  walketh  in  the  circuit  of  heaven. 

"  15.  Hast  thou  marked  the  old  way  which  wicked 
men  have  trodden  ? 

"  16.  Which  were  cut  down  out  of  time,  whose  foun- 
dation wots  overflown. with  « flood?" 

"  20.  Whereas  our  substance  is  not  cut  down,  but  the 
remit  ant  of  them  the  fire  consumeth" 

"  24.  He  shall  give  for  earth  flint,  and  for  flint  torrents 
of  gold"  (Douay  ver.) 


:;<n»  TH!  v 

What  i-  tin-  me  mini:  of  :ill  this?  And  uhy  this  asso- 
ciation ••!'  tin-  flint-stones,  referred  t..  in  -o  many  le- 
«_',-iid-  ;  ami  tin-  ir«>M  hclieved  to  have  fallen  from  1. 

.  i-  it  tint  all  wonderful  ami   incxj'lieahle   UJM.II 
any  other  theory  than  that  which  I  suggest  '.' 

'  :»>.    Ii«-  shall  de  ami 

it   i-  delivered  l.y  tlu-  |»urciie-s  of  thine"  (.!ol,\)  -  hamU." 

What  does  this  m,.an  ?  \Vh»-n-  ua-  "ilu-  i>laml  of 
tin-  innocent  "  ?  Wliat  \va«i  the  \\aywhich  the  \vi.k.-.l. 
who  .li.l  not  livr  on  "tin-  i>laml  of  the  innocent,"  'ia-1 

trodden.  Imt  which  was  swept  away  in  the  t! 1  a-  the 

hri-l-.  1.  in  the  (iothie  le_«:eiid>.  l»y 

the  t  Miivj.elheim  ? 

An' I  .!«•!•  replies  again  (chap,  xxiiii  : 

••  If.,  l-'or  <io,l  maketh  my  1  .  ami  the  Almighty 

troiihledi  me  : 

••  i;.   /;>fvu*e  I  was  not  <•///  ,,#  /„/,„•>  ///.  'f-n-knttt, 

neither  hath  lie  eo\en-.l  the  darkm  -  fn.m  m\ 

Th  r  iv,  why    .li.l    I    not    .lie   l.efoiv    thi-    '_rr. -at 

II  on  the  earth,  ami  In-fore  I  -aw  it  '.' 
Joh  eontimi  \\\  i)  : 

I   thin--  are  'r..iu  under  the  waters, 

an- 1   the  inh.ihi'.m!-  th. 

//  .,/,,  ,i,nl  >l>  .«••//•  if/i  a" 

Mientator-.  tell  ii-  that   the  u..nU.  "  -lea-1  thin^- 
•I  under  the  water-."  mean    literallx,  "the    -inil- 
of  ti  »le  from  under  the  u  ai. 

i  land-  the  home  of  th.'  d.  .id  u  a-,  a-  I  ha\e  -h.»u  n 
eliewhere,*  l'e\..nd  the  iml  ju-l   a-  \\eha\e   >.  en 

in  Ovid  that  I'haeton'H  confla^rati   u  l>ur-t  <>|>en  the  earth 
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and  disturbed  the  inhabitants  of  Tartarus ;  and  in  Hesiod's 
narrative  that  the  ghosts  trembled  around  Pluto  in  his 
dread  dominion  ;  so  here  hell  is  laid  bare  by  the  great 
catastrophe,  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  the  drowned 
Flood-land,  beneath  the  waters,  tremble. 

Surely,  all  these  legends  are  fragments  of  one  and  the 
same  great  story. 

"  7.  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place, 
and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing. 

"8.  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds  ;  <m<l 
the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them" 

The  clouds  do  not  break  with  this  unparalleled  load  of 
moisture. 

"9.  Pie  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spread- 
eth  his  cloud  upon  it. 

"  10.  lie  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds,  until 
the  day  <ni<I  >i!<//it  <'<>me  to  an  end. 

"11.  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  aston- 
ished at  his  reproof. 

"  12.  He  divideth  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his 
understanding  he  srniteth  through  the  proud."  ("By  his 
wisdom  he  has  struck  the  proud  one." — Douay  ver.) 

"  13.  By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens  ; 
his  hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent."  ("  His  artful 
hand  brought  forth  the  winding  serpent." — Douay  ver.) 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  The  dead  under 
the  waters  tremble  ;  hell  is  naked,  in  the  blazing  heat,  and 
destruction  is  uncovered  ;  the  north,  the  cold,  descends  on 
the  world  ;  the  waters  are  bound  up  in  thick  clouds  ;  the 
face  of  God's  throne,  the  sun,  is  hidden  by  the  clouds 
spread  upon  it  ;  darkness  has  come,  day  and  night  are  all 
one  ;  the  earth  trembles  ;  he  has  lighted  up  the  heavens 
with  the  fiery  comet,  shaped  like  a  crooked  serpent,  but 
he  has  struck  him  as  Indra  struck  Vritra. 

How  else  can   these  words  be  interpreted  ?    When 


;;,ro  Til  1)8. 

otherwise  did  the  day  ami  night  come  to  an  end  :      Wli.it 
led  serp- 

Job  eon tinueH,  (chap.  x\\  iii.)  and  speaks  in  anenigm.it- 
ical  way,  v.  •'*,  of  "  the  stone*  of  darkm—.  :ui,l  tin-  -had«»w 
of  deal!. 

The  flood  Ipiv.iketh  out  from  tin-  inhabitants  ;  .  \.  n 
tin-  uaters  forgotten  of  the  foot  :   ///•  ,  •  •/  "/>.  tin  \ 

are  gone  away  from  men. 

\      for  tin-  earth,  out   ..f   it   conu-th   bread:  and 
under  it  i-  turned  up  <IA  it  werejire." 

Maurer  and  Gesen in*  translate  ram   1  in    a    way  won- 
derfully in  aeeord  \\itli  my  theory  :   "The  flood   l>n 
out    from    tin-    inhabitants,"    they    render,    "a 
gulley-like   pit.)    is   hn.ken   OJM-II    far  from  the  inhabitant, 
the  ilweller  on  the  -urfai-e  of  tl-  This  is  doulit- 

less  the  pit  in  whieli  .!<»!>  \va>  hidden,  the  narn»\v-iiioittlied, 
•erre.l  t..  .      And    the    uor.U, 

,  of   the    •  '.linn  this  view,  for   the  hii:li 

atitliorities.  just  eited,  tell  us  th.it  the*.  \\,,rd-  mean  liti-r- 
ally,  "i.iiHMj.jM.rted  l»y  the  f.,,,t  IIMY  HAN.,  i^  IOPB  IN 
DttCEM'iN-.  :  •  drie-1  up  :  they  are  gone  away 

•V   we    have,    prohahly.    a    picture    «.f   Joh    and    his 
companion-.  .1,  -  bj    fOpei  in'"  -..me    -jr. 

i     Up"     1'V     the     he;it.     seekir:  fn.lll     t  lie 

habiUtions  of  men.  in  some   "deep  shaft   or  irullex -like 

And    the    uords,    ••  th-  QM    away    from    men." 

M  m  '•  mA  '  ••  MBhM  b  OMkt<  .  ••  t.ir  fr..m  men  the\  mo\e 
with-  <ygtagyrr  'l'he\  .ue  ^tumhlinu 

:h  the  darkness.  hiirr\  in-_r  t< 
an  narrat  -..u. 

.  " Comnxmuriw,    v.,i.  iii.  ,,.  M.  •  MA 
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This  is  according  to  the  King  James  version,  but  the 
Douay  version  gives  it  as  follows  : 

"3.  He  hath  set  a  time  for  darkness,  and  the  end  of 
all  things  he  considereth  ;  the  stone  also  that  is  in  the 
<f(/rk,  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

"4.  The  flood  divideth  from  the  people  that  are  on 
their  journey,  those  whom  the  foot  of  the  needy  man  hath 
forgotten,  <n«1  t/tose  who  cannot  be  come  at. 

"  5.  The  land  out  of  which  bread  grew  in  its  place, 
hath  been  overturned  with  fire." 

That  is  to  say,  God  has  considered  whether  he  would 
not  make  an  end  of  all  things  :  he  has  set  a  time  for  dark- 
ness ;  in  the  dark  are  the  stones  ;  the  flood  separates  the 
people  ;  those  who  are  escaping  are  divided  by  it  from 
those  who  were  forgotten,  or  who  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood,  where  they  can  not  be  come  at.  But  the  land 
where  formerly  bread  grew,  the  land  of  the  agricultural 
people,  the  civilized  land,  the  plain  of  Ida  where  grew  the 
apples,  the  plain  of  Vigrid  where  the  great  battle  took 
place,  that  has  been  overturned  by  fire. 

And  this  land  the  next  verse  tells  us  : 

"  6.  The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires,  and 
the  clods  of  it"  (King  James,  "dust")  "are  gold." 

We  are  again  reminded  of  those  legends  of  America 
and  Europe  where  gold  and  jewels  fell  from  heaven  among 
the  stones.  We  are  reminded  of  the  dragon-guarded 
hoards  of  the  ancient  myths. 

The  Douay  version  says  : 

"9.  He"  (God)  "has  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
flintt  he  hath  overturned  mountains  from  the  roots" 

What  is  the  meaning  of  FLINT  here?  And  why  this 
recurrence  of  the  word  flint,  so  common  in  the  Central 
American  legends  and  religions  ?  And  when  did  God  in 


:;oi  7V//-:  I  KOENDS. 

;itural  order  of  things  overturn  mountains  by  the 

root*  ': 

And  .Fob  (chap,  xxx,  Douay  version)  describes  the 
condition  of  the  multitude  who  ha<l  at  tir>t  mocked  him, 
ami  tin-  description  recalls  vividly  the  Central  An. 

M  nf  tin-  poor  starving  wanderers  who  follows!  tin- 
Drift  Age: 

.11  with  want  and  hunger,  who  gnawed  in  the 
wil-1  •''itli  •'•ihiini'tt/  and  inisi-ry. 

\    1  they  ate  grass,  and  fmrk*  of  trees,  and  tlu- 

itdird  up  thi-r  tilings  out  of  the  valh-y-, 

and  "  '    '),•!,<>  ///'//  run    f<>  tl«  /// 

They  dwelt  in  the  desert  places  of  torrents,  and 

•  •irf/i.  or  t  PO1    mi.   ••  I:\VKL." 

Is  not  all  this  wonderful? 

In  the  Kini;  James  versioi  i-N 

"3.  Mi'nu-  thry  \\.-n-  solitary,  fleeing 

into  the  wilderness    in  former  time,  desolate  and  waste. 


The    <  oiiniK  -ntatoi-s    s.iy    that    the    wor-il-.    "in    former 
time,  desolate  and  waste,'  MM  .m  literally,  ^  they  ester  i>'//' 

\-  des.-rihiiii;  the  condition  ,,f   the  |M-.,j,l,.  inunedi- 
,sin-  th«-  e:ita-tn.|die.  not   in  some  remote  past. 

.lu'.iin  .lob  says  (Douay  vmioa,  .-iiap.  \xx)  : 


'•  I'.'.  .    M;.    •   I'uni'i.--    forthwith    arose;    tli.\ 

•.row  n  m\  f.-.-t.and  have  overwhelmed  me  with  their 

i's.        .        .        . 

"  It  t\.-    ru-lie.l  iii  upon  me  as  when    a  wall    is 

hr«.  ken.  and    a         '  and    ha\e    rolled    thein-.-l\  i-s 

down  t  .....  \  n 

Manrer  tran-  wall  is  In-,,  ken."  *  with 

a  shout  lik.   t 
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"  29.  I  was  the  brother  of  dragons  and  companion  of 
ostriches. 

"  30.  My  skin  is  become  black  upon  me,  and  my  bones 
are  dried  up  with  the  heat" 

We  are  reminded  of  Ovid's  statement  that  the  confla- 
gration of  Phaeton  caused  the  skin  of  the  Africans  to  turn 
black. 

In  chapter  xxxiv,  (King  James's  version,)  we  read  : 

"  14.  If  he "  (God)  "  set  his  heart  upon  man,  if  he 
gather  unto  himself  his  spirit  and  his  breath  ; 

"  15.  All  flesh  shall  perish  together,  and  man  shall  turn 
again  unto  dust." 

And  in  chapter  xxxvi,  (verses  15,  16,  Douay,)  we  see 
that  Job  was  shut  up  in  something  like  a  cavern  : 

"  15.  He  shall  deliver  the  poor  out  of  his  distress,  and 
shall  open  his  ear  in  affliction. 

"  16.  Therefore  he  shall  set  thee  at  large  out  of  the  nar- 
row mouth,  and  which  hath  no  foundation  under  it ;  and 
the  rest  of  thy  table  shall  be  full  of  fatness." 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  'day  when  he  delivers  the  poor 
out  of  their  misery,  he  will  bring  thee  forth  from  the 
place  where  thou  hast  been  "  hiding,"  (see  chap,  xiii,  20,) 
from  that  narrow-mouthed,  bottomless  cavern  ;  and  in- 
stead of  starving,  as  you  have  been,  your  table,  during  the 
rest  of  your  life,  "  shall  be  full  of  fatness." 

"27.  He"  (God)  "lifteth  up  the  drops  of  rain  and 
poureth  out  showers  like  floods. 

"  28.  Which  flow  from  the  clouds  which  cover  all  from 
above." 

The  commentators  tell  us  that  this  expression,  "  which 
cover  all  from  above,"  means  literally,  "  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  is  laid  bare  "  ;  and  they  confess  their  inability  to 
understand  it.  But  is  it  not  the  same  story  told  by  Ovid 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  having  been  rendered 
14 


:;<>.,  Til 

a   IM-<!  ,.;    ,!r\   -aii-l    l.\    1'iia.  '  .'ion  ;   ami  ,1,,,-s 

it    ii-.t    ivmiinl    n-  of   the  Central  American    h-_jeml  of   the 
Mar\iir_:    i'  |nting    in    -can-hot'   the  -un,  thr.>iii:h 

p'cky  places  where   the  sea  had  1»«  .  n  -.  |..nat»  .1    t«»  allow 
them  to  paM? 

An.l  tin   K  in^  James  version  cont  in 

..      HV//I  I'lnutl*  In    nn'tntll   til'     //;////   ;   " 

<•!,,,  i,l  tl,,it  ,;,,ii'tfi  /><  f  trust. 

i  (n  f/,.  !••••/  -\\t-\\i-i\i  roncrniin^  it.  tin-  <-at- 

tlr  aUo  i-oin-i-riiiiii;  tlir  \a| 

Thi>  la^i  lim-  slio\\->   how  Lrr«-atlv  the  original  t.  \t  lias 

vvh.it  have  the  cattle  t<.  .lo  with  it  ?      I'n- 

lea«,  iinlrnl.  h.Tr,  a-  in  tin-  other  myths  tin-  rows  -iirnify 

the  rloii-U.      Thr   Hleanill-  "T   tile   1'e-t    i^   J.laill   :     < 

tip    the    water,    -eml-    >t    '!""  n,  which 

thin::-;   the   rlmcls    pit  her   ln-l'nre    the    MIII    aii-1    hi-le    its 
liu'lit  :   an-1  the  \aj-.  n  ,.  tj,,.  rlou-l-  ;   ami 

all  tin  iMiirhanres  :u,,l  ,,oiv(.. 

,\\\  lileMiitiliur-  the.k-vcri] 


r'lNely  the  tern.  I'ot'  hi-"  (the  OOI 
uiul  that  eonieth  out  of  hi-  in-.  nth. 

He     lirholileth    lUl.ler    all    the    ll(  M\eM-."    i 

all   the   heaven-?)  "aii.l  hi-  !!.(/,(   /> 

,,f  t 

WOWl     -n  \i  i     I.-..M:.    he    -hall    ihuii-h-r 

Wlfl'  •  !•  -ty.  ami  -hall    not  he    !'.mi«l  <.uf 

•    -hall  Ke  ii.  -ar'.l." 


I\ingJam«»  \  >  -.  ••  .  Xn.l  he  will  m.t 

them  \s  hen  h:  ,|." 


I    -hall  ///'//,./.  /•    ,  ,;,.,.,  j,e 

:>a!>le  thil 


•"  the  au  Mil  noises 
to  1.  the  Hu-iaii  : 
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"6.  He  fointixttideth  the  snow  to  go  down  upon  the 
?<irth,  and  the  winter  rain  and  the  shower  of  his  strength  " 
—  (u  the  great  rain  of  his  strength,"  says  the  King  James 
version). 

"  7.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man." 

This  means,  says  one  commentator,  that  "  he  confines 
THOU  within  doors  "  by  these  great  rains.  Instead  of  houses 
we  infer  it  to  mean  "the  caves  of  the  earth,"  already 
spoken  of,  (chap,  xxx,  v.  6,)  and  this  is  rendered  more 
evident  by  the  next  verse  : 

"  8.  And  the  beast  shall  go  into  his  covert  and  shall 
abide  in  his  den. 

"  9.  Out  of  the  inner  parts  "  (meaning  the  south,  say 
the  commentators  and  the  King  James  version)  "  shall  a 
tempest  come,  and  cold  out  of  the  north. 

"  10.  When  God  bloweth,  there  cometh  frost,  and 
the  waters  are  poured  forth  abundantly.  ," 


The  King  James  version  continues  : 

"  11.  Also  by  watering  he  wearieth  the  thick  cloud." 

That  is  to  say,  the  cloud  is  gradually  dissipated  by 
dropping  its  moisture  in  snow  and  rain. 

"  1J2.  And  it  is  turned  round  about  by  his  counsels  : 
that  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commandeth  them  upon 
the  face  of  the  world  in  the  earth. 

"  13.  He  causeth  it  to  come,  whether  for  correction,  or 
for  his  land,  or  for  mercy." 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  all  this.  It  refers  to  no 
ordinary  events.  The  statement  is  continuous.  God,  we 
are  told,  will  call  Job  out  from  his  narrow-mouthed  cave, 
and  once  more  give  him  plenty  of  food.  There  has  been 
a  great  tribulation.  The  sun  has  sucked  up  the  seas, 
they  have  fallen  in  great  floods  ;  the  thick  clouds  have 
covered  the  face  of  the  sun  ;  great  noises  prevail  ;  there 
is  a  great  light,  and  after  it  a  roaring  noise  ;  the  snow 


fall-  <>n  the  earth,  with  winter  rain-.  le..|.l  rain>.)  and  great 
rains;  men  climh  <l"\Mi  ropt-  int..  .he],  -haft-  ••?•  j.it  -  ; 
eale«l  up,  ami  beasts  art-  «lri\en  t"  their  -len- 
and  stay  there  :  there  an-  i/reat  «-«>l<l  ami  tro-t,  an«l  im.re 
floods;  then  the  con'incal  rain-  <li.-i|»at<-  tin-  r|.,M«l-. 

44  19.   Teaeh    us  what  we   shall   -ay    unto   him;   for  we 
can  not  «.nler  <>ur  -perrh  ''//  rWOMN  "f  'I'H-knta. 

'.   Shall    it    IM-   tolil   him    tha'     1      •  ,   ;  .x         [f  |   ,,,a,, 
I,,  .«//////  Ac  swallowed  npf  " 


Aii-1    th.-n  <.«•<!   talk>   !•»  .Iol»,  i.-hap.  \x\\iiij  an-1 
him  "t..   urir-l   uj»  his   loins  like  a   man  ami  an>wi-r  him." 
He  says  : 

\\'ho  -hut    up  the  sea  with  doors,  when   it  l»n»ke 
forth  as  is^uini:  "itt  of  the  \v«.ml.'.' 

**9.    \\'hen    I    ma«le   a   »•/..//•/  f/.  /  tin  r>"f\  ami 

wrap|M-«l  if   in  /,//Vx  a-  in  s  ,va<l«!lii)'_r  -lian«l-. 

"  In.  I  vrt  my  l»oun.U  aroiiml  it,  ami  made  it  liar-  ami 
doors."  . 

on  entered  into  ti,,  .,•  ,,/•  tt,, 

tnoto,  or  hast  thmi  hehel-1  th<-  trea-ure-  «»t'  the 

M  woml.  came  tin-  !•-•  .'  ami 
from  hea\.  ti.  who  hath  -_r'  ml.  -n-.l  it  '.' 

are  hanlcnnl  like  a  stow,  :in«l  ///• 

What  ha-  tlii-  Aral.ian  p  -em  to  .lo  with  -••  many  allu- 
sions to  cloinls,  rain,  ice,  snow,  hail,  fru-t.  ami  frote* 
ocean*  f 

•>.    \Vh«.   hath  put  wisilom  in  the  inwanl  part  ''.      <  >r 
who  hath  given  umler-lamlim.:  t..  tin-  heart  P" 

HJ|    that    thi-  w-.i-l  Uheftl1  "  mean-  literally 

'*a  thin'-nu'  phenomenon  —  a  meteor."     Who  hath 

'"  tin-  r..m.-t   t«.  .|o  tin-  |fOI 


>    \N  '',.!!  was  thf  (hut  poured  on  the  earth,  ami  t  h. 
ctode  hardened  together  f  " 
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One  version  makes  this  read  : 

"  Poured  itself  into  a  mass  by  the  rain,  like  molten 
metal." 

And  another  translates  it — 

"Is  caked  into  a  mass  by  heat,  like  molten  metal, 

BEFORE  THE  RAIN   FALLS." 

This  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  my  theory  that 
the  "till"  or  "hard-pan,"  next  the  earth,  was  caked  and 
baked  by  the  heat  into  its  present  pottery-like  and  im- 
penetrable condition,  long  before  the  work  of  cooling  and 
condensation  set  loose  the  floods  to  rearrange  and  form 
secondary  Drift  out  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  debris. 

But  again  I  ask,  when  in  the  natural  order  of  events 
was  dust  poured  on  the  earth  and  hardened  into  clods, 
like  molten  metal  ? 

And  in  this  book  of  Job  I  think  we  have  a  description 
of  the  veritable  comets  that  struck  the  earth,  in  the  Drift 
Age,  transmitted  even  from  the  generations  that  beheld 
them  blazing  in  the  sky,  in  the  words  of  those  who  looked 
upon  the  awful  sight. 

In  the  Norse  legends  we  read  of  three  destructive  ob- 
jects which  appeared  in  the  heavens  :  one  of  these  was 
shaped  like  a  serpent ;  it  was  called  "  the  Midgard-ser- 
pent "  ;  then  there  was  "  the  Fenris  wolf "  ;  and,  lastly, 
"  the  dog  Garm."  In  Hesiod  we  read,  also,  of  three 
monsters  :  first,  Echidna,  "  a  serpent  huge  and  terrible 
and  vast "  ;  second,  Chimaera,  a  lion-like  creature  ;  and, 
thirdly,  Typhoeus,  worst  of  all,  a  fierce,  fiery  dragon. 
And  in  Job,  in  like  manner,  we  have  three  mighty  ob- 
jects alluded  to  or  described  :  first  the  "  winding "  or 
"twisting"  serpent  with  which  God  has  "adorned  the 
heavens  ";  then  "behemoth,"  monstrous  enough  to  "  drink 
up  rivers,"  "the  chief  of  the  ways  of  God"  ;  and  lastly, 
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and  iim-i  terrihle  "f  all.  "  leviathan  "  :   tin-  name  meanin-_r, 
••flu-  tui-tin-.:  aiiini.il.  gathering  it.self  into  fol.U." 

;.  -peaking  to  Job,  and  reminding  liini  "f  the  weak 
ness  and  littleness  of  man,  says  (•  -hap.  \\,  \  .  . 

inst   thou  draw  out   the   leviathan  with   a  hook,  or 
ean-t  tlio-i  tie  hi-*  tongue  with  a  cord?" 

The  eommeiitators   differ  widely  as  to   the  meaning  -  f 
t!ii>  \\ord  "leviathan."     Some,  a*.    I    have  -hown,  think  i: 
the  same  tiling  as  the  <n>"ke.l  »r  "  \\  imlin-j 
.  I  sjHiken  of  in  eha|'t(  i    \\\  i,  \  .  1:5,  \s  I 
•  1,  it  is  said  : 

"lli>  -|.irit  hath   ad«»rned   the   heaven*,  and  his  artl'ul 
hand  Kroiiijht  forth  the  wimlin^ 


<>i.  a>  the  King  .lame-  ver-ion  has  if  : 


"lly    hi-    -j.irit    he    hath    'jariii-lied    the    heavens;    hi^ 
i  h.ith  formed  the  crooked  serpent." 

nt  -.me  of  the  eommentator-.  un<l.  r^tand 
"a  constellation,  the   devil,  the   lexiathan."      In   th- 

nt   lie  i-  railed  »  the  apostate  -Ira^o! 
The  Ix>rd  sarcasti'  ;il  K  : 

Oft  th..  i  put  a  ring  in  his  nose,  or  Imre  tlnou_rl' 
•th  a  hue!. 
\\          i        •  ike    many    *u|.|»lieati.ins    to    tin 

I'd-    to    the,-  ''. 

•,t     \\ith    thee.   aii-1    wilt 
take  him  to  he  a  •«,  r\  ant   t 

with  him  as  with  a  hird.  or  tie 

til  fri.-n-i  t.  "  the  nation.  ")  ••  <-ut 

him  in  jiieee-,  .hall  men-hair  f,"theL. 

I'h.i-nieian-  "i  "di\  id.-  hii! 
\     I 

'--ill    not    vtu-    him    up.    like    one  that    i>  <-rm-l  :    for 


r--si*t    nr. 
•hall  stand  against  "me"  ii,:- 
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"4.  Who  can  discover  the  face  of  his  garment?  or 
who  can  go  into  the  midst  of  his  mouth  ? 

"  5.  Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face  ?  his  teeth  are 
terrible  round  about. 

"  6.  His  body  is  like  molten  shields,  shut  close  up,  the 
scales  pressing  upon  one  another. 

"  7.  One  is  joined  to  another,  and  not  so  much  as  any 
air  can  come  between  them. 

"8.  They  stick  one  to  another,  and  they  hold  one 
another  fast,  and  shall  not  be  separated. 

"  9.  His  sneezing  is  like  the  shining  of  fire,  and  his 
eyes  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning."  (Syriac,  "  His  look 
is  brilliant."  Arabic,  "  The  apples  of  his  eyes  are  fiery, 
and  his  eyes  are  like  the  brightness  of  the  morning.") 

"  10.  Out  of  his  mouth  go  forth  lamps,  like  torches  of 
lighted  fire." 

Compare  these  "  sneezings  "  or  "  neesings "  of  the 
King  James  version,  and  these  "  lamps  like  torches  of 
lighted  fire,"  with  the  appearance  of  Donati's  great  comet 
in  1858  : 

"  On  the  16th  of  September  two  diverging  streams  of 
light  shot  out  from  the  nucleus  across  the  coma,  and,  hav- 
ing separated  to  about  the  extent  of  its  diameter,  they 
turned  back  abruptly  and  streamed  out  in  the  tail.  LH- 
•iithums  substance  could  be  distinctly  seen  rushing  out 
from  the  nucleus,  and  then  flowing  back  into  the  tail. 
M.  Rosa  described  the  streams  of  light  as  resembling  long 
IK  1 1  r  bruthed  upward  from  the  forehead,  and  then  allowed 
to  fall  back  on  each  side  of  the  head."  * 

"11.  Out  of  his  ttontrHx  gorfh  forth  smoke,  like  that 
of  a  pot  heated  and  boiling."  (King  James's  version  has 
it,  "as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or  caldron.") 

"12.  His  breath  kindleth  coals,  and  aflame  cometh 
forth  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  13.  In  his  neck  strength  shall  dwell,  and  want  goeth 
before  his  face."  (Septuagint,  "  Destruction  runs  before 
him'''} 

*  "Edinburgh  Review,"  October,  1874,  p.  208. 
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"  1  I.  The  memlM-r-  of  h;-  nV-h  cleave  one  t.,  another  ; 
he  shall  -end  IL'htnini:-  a;raiii-t  1m",  and  they  -h  ill  not 
be  carried  I..  another  plan-."  (Sym..  M  Hi-  tlc-h  heing 
C88t  for  liitn  a-  in  a  foundn  ."  I  molten,)  "  i-  imnio\  ahle.") 

••  l.Y  Hi-  In  -art  -\v\\\  IMJ  a*  hard  a«  a  -tone.  ami  a-  linn 
as  a  smith'*  anvil."  |N-|»t  ua'jint.  "  lit-  liatli  M.HM!  iininov- 
al»lr  a-  an  an\  il.") 

••  !•',.    \\'ln-n  hr>hall  rai-r  liini  up.  tin   «i«i<  /.>•  .-I  •///_ 
and  being  affrighto«l  shall  jmrit'y 


Could  8uch  language  propt-rly  !•«•  applicl.  .  \«  n  h\-  tin- 
\siid»->t    -livt.-li  ««t   ju.rtic  t'am-y.  !«•  a  \vhalr  or  a  rnn-o.lilr, 
or  any  otlu-r  in<>n-t.  -r  <>\    tin-  «lrr|i  ?      What  «-arthl\ 
ure  could   tt-rrify  the  angels  in  heaven?     What  earthly 
:.«-d  tin-  't 

••  17.  Wh.-n  a  sword  -h-ill  lay  at  hint,  it  shall  not  be 
able  to  hold,  nor  a  sj.car,  nor  a  breast-plate. 

"  l*v    l-'..r  he  shall   r>t<-»  ni    iron   a>   -fra\v,  ami  hrasv  as 

n  wood. 

"  !'.».  Tin-  arrh.-r  -hall  imt  ptit  him  to  flight,  tin-  itOOM 
of  the  slinu  an-  !«•  him  like  stiil»hle. 

.     -niM.h-  will    lie   e-tei-m    the   hammer,  and    he 
will  laugh  him  t«>  seoru  who  -haketh  the  nj 

We  are  reinind«-d  "t"  tin-  great  gods  of  A--jar-l.  \\In» 
-to.,.  |  forth  ami  fought  the  mon-t«  r  \\  ith  -\\onl  ami  Spear 
ami  hammer,  and  who  fell  .Ira.  1  l.el'oie  him  ;  and  <>f  the 
Aim-r:  'ids.  where  tin-  ddn'l  '_r"d-  ill  V.'lill  hurled 

d.irt»  and  arrows  at  him,  and  fell  pierced  l»y  the  re- 
ling  weapons. 

•  -.'I     'I'/,-  IM  II  be  under  /*/'///."  (in  the 

.l.inn--  \er-ion  it   i-.  ••  -sii  \i:i-  -  i  .  . 


tin-  u'ravd.  tin-  fallint:  •/•''•,••'*.)  "and  //'   nlnill  x//-.  »r 

I'he   Kin-_r  .lame-  \  -  -.  " 

•},,-.  •!'!:  t  i,    J,.,  ,•[,  /•.;  ,,f.  .1  'I,  ,  ,.'1^   ,'j,,,,,   f/,.    /,,//-.."( 


•A  hat    \\  1                               ill.'    can    th«--i-  u  ..rd-    bl 
\Vh.-n   did    tin  \   . -\.  r  -hi  d  -jol.l  oi   ^t -  ?      And 
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in  this,  again,  we  have  more  references  to  gold  falling 
from  heaven  : 

"  22.  He  shall  make  the  deep  sea  to  boil  like  a  pot, 
and  shall  make  it  as  when  ointments  boil."  (The  Septua- 
gint  says,  "  He  deems  the  sea  as  a  vase  of  ointment,  and 
the  Tartarus  of  the  abyss  like  a  prisoner.") 

"23.  A  path  shall  shine  after  him;  he  shall  esteem 
the  deep  as  growing  old."  (The  King  James  version 
says,  "  One  would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary.") 

"  24.  There  is  no  power  upon  earth  that  can  be  compared 
with  him,  who  was  made  to  fear  no  one. 

"  25.  He  beholdeth  every  high  thine/  /  he  is  king  over 
all  the  children  of  pride."  (Chaldaic,  "  of  all  the  sons  of 
the  mountains.") 

Now,  when  we  take  this  description,  with  all  that  has 
preceded  it,  it  seems  to  me  beyond  question  that  this  was 
one  of  the  crooked  serpents  with  which  God  had  adorned 
the  heavens  :  this  was  the  monster  with  blazing  head,  cast- 
ing out  jets  of  light,  breathing  volumes  of  smoke,  molten, 
shining,  brilliant,  irresistible,  against  whom  men  hurled 
their  weapons  in  vain  ;  for  destruction  went  before  him  : 
he  cast  down  stones  and  pointed  things  upon  the  mire, 
the  clay  ;  the  sea  boils  with  his  excessive  heat  ;  he  threat- 
ens heaven  itself  ;  the  angels  tremble,  and  he  beholds  all 
high  places.  This  is  he  whose  rain  of  fire  killed  Job's 
sheep  and  shepherds  ;  whose  chaotic  winds  killed  Job's 
children  ;  whose  wrath  fell  upon  and  consumed  the  rich 
men  at  their  tables  ;  who  made  the  habitations  of  kings 
"  desolate  places  "  ;  who  spared  only  in  part  "  the  island 
of  the  innocent,"  where  the  remnant  of  humanity,  descend- 
ing by  ropes,  hid  themselves  in  deep,  narrow-mouthed 
caves  in  the  mountains.  This  is  he  who  dried  up  the 
rivers  and  absorbed  or  evaporated  a  great  part  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  to  subsequently  cast  it  down  in  great 
floods  of  snow  and  rain,  to  cover  the  north  with  ice  ; 


.M4  TIIK  I.KGBND8. 

while  tin-  ilarkeiicil  worM  rolled  on  for  a  long  night  of 
blackness  underneath  it*  dense  •  •  -loud*. 

If  this  IK?  not  the  Inn-  int.  rpivtat ion  of  .1,,!,,  who,  |,-t 
me  ank.  can  explain  all  these  allu>i< >n-  in  hanm.ni/.e  \sitli 
thee»talilishr,i  Ami  it'  thi-  interpreta- 

tion he  tin-  true  one.  then  have  we  indeed  ;  >  Lack 

through  all  the  ages,  through  mighty  lapses  of  time,  until, 
on  the  plain   of   some  most  ancient  civili/.ed  ian.l,  \ve   }}•*- 

ten,  ]>i  t.  li .tin  «  .  at  -Mine  tempie-il ',  to  \\\\<  i_jran«l  jn^liti 

cation  of  tin-  ways  of  (i...l  (,.  man  ;   thi-   reli«_'i'.u-  -Irania, 
in. .11.  \\n.u_i:ht  out  of  the  traditions  of  tin- 
and  priests,  touching  the  greatest  calamity  whieh 
trie.l  the  heart-  ami  fe-teil  the  faith  of  man. 
Ami  if  thi-  interpretation  !»<•  true,  with  how  nmrl 
en-ntial  eare  -hoiihl  \\  e  e. .n-i.ler  t lie-e  ancient  reronl-  em- 
braoe.l  in  the  I'.il. 

uti-f    picks  up  a  fragment  •    fool 

\vonlil   tlini:   it    away  with    a    laii«rh, — Imt  the  j.hilosopher 
new  in  it  the  trenesi  -l.|  ;    from  it  he  can  pi. 

the  detailed    In  i •_'••-:    he  tin-U  in  it.   perchance,  a 

fossil  ,,f  tli,  ..r-janism.  the  first   |  that  awful 

leap  from  r  <m  «lea«l  earth  to  emllr**  life  ; 

•\eU.  that    mira<  le  of   all  mirar'- 
whicli  ,|i|st  and  water  and  air  li\«-.  lu-.-.ithe.  think. 

«ir  'I,- lights  abroad  through  time  ami  -|>:i<  e 
and  < 

stiimMinir    thr..ii.jh    thesr   text-.  falliiMj   *WI 
l-tioiis.  pushing  asi-lc  the  ac- 

cumiilatcHl  iln-t  of  ei-ntni  Mff  han«U  up-.n 

a  fow»il    tli  •  ,-,1  when  time  \sa-  nc\\   :    u.- 

aveoarried  back  to  ages  m>t  ,,ni-.  i.nt  to 

••hi   w  hen   the  t'oo.l  mm,,  n;  n'th. 

1 1-  '.  .i.-ii  live-  01  i  pal- 

pitates ;—  1  l.-ep  in  1, 
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ern  j  covered  with  burns  and  bruises  from  the  falling 
debris  of  the  comet,  surrounded  by  his  trembling  fellow- 
refugees,  while  chaos  rules  without  and  hope  has  fled  the 
earth,  we  hear  Job,  bold,  defiant,  unshrinking,  pouring 
forth  the  protest  of  the  human  heart  against  the  cruelty 
of  nature  ;  appealing  from  God's  awful  deed  to  the  sense 
of  God's  eternal  justice. 

We  go  out  and  look  at  the  gravel-heap  —  worn, 
rounded,  ancient,  but  silent, — the  stones  lie  before  us. 
They  have  no  voice.  We  turn  to  this  volume,  and  here 
is  their  voice,  here  is  their  story  ;  here  we  have  the  very 
thoughts  men  thought — men  like  ourselves,  but  sorely 
tried — when  that  gravel  was  falling  upon  a  desolated 
world. 

And  all  this  buried,  unrecognized,  in  the  sacred  book 
of  a  race  and  a  religion. 


nn 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
GENESIS  READ  BY  THE  LI'tHT  <>F  T11K  COM 


AM-   HM\V,  LMtherinir  into  our  hands  all   the   li«;lit   af- 
fnrded  l.y  tin-  t'«  •>•«••_'<  'in-  .  let   u-  a<l<lre-- 

oonelYes  to  this  questioB  :  ll<  \\  far  COB  the  opening  chap- 

t.-i-  ..f  the  book  of  Genesis  he   interp  ..nt'orm  to 

the  th«M>ryof  tin-  contact  of  a  ouiu-l  with  the  earth  in  tin- 
Drift  Age? 

It    may  appear  to  8Oin<-   of    my  rca.h-r-    irn  \.nnt    t., 
place  any  in  \\   in*  -anini;  <>n  any  part  of  the  sacred  volume, 
.illy  to  attempt  t..  traii-po-i-  the  p.-iti.-n  ..t'  any 
Via,      I  .-r   khfa  f<  ••linu'    I    h.iv  the  hiirli- 
I  <lo  not  think  it  i^  ae<M---ai-\  .  t"i  the  triumph  of  truth, 
that  it  should  laccrati*  the  t'eelin-  !  the  hmnl>h  •-!. 

It  -li..ul.l  n.iih  .  lik.  •  (Juet/alcoitl.  a<I\ancinu'  with  »hinin«_r, 
.Hinilini:  fa*1'-,  it-  h.in.U  full  of  fruit-  ami  tl.  .\\er^,  l.riiiirini: 
•  >nly  hleflnngsaiKl  kindliness  t<>  the  mult  it  ml.-  :  ami  -houhl 
that  multitude,  for  a  time.  dri\e  the  prophet  aw:i 
\«'ii-l  the  Seal,  with  ciir^eft,  be  ai§ure<l  they  will  eventually 
return  to  ><-t  up  his  altars. 

II-    \\ho  foil..  li  —  i--ippi  upwanl  fmm 

-It  «.f  Mexico  to  its  head-wat.  i~  ..n  the  hi-jh  | 
infHota,  will  not  Worn  .  -\en  the  linie-t  rivuh-t  annmir 
the  grass  which  help*  tO  Great*'    it-    tir-t   fountain.      ^ 
onsiden*  the  \a-tm-—  f,,r  «_r  .....  1  of  this  p 

Ilich    p.rxa.le-    the    w.  ,rl.l    d«i\vn    the    Ion-; 

iin-j.    r.'h.-N  iii'j.  em 
-•tif\in«;  humanity,  can  imt  afford 
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to  ridicule  even  these  the  petty  fountains,  the  head-waters, 
the  first  springs  from  which  it  starts  on  its  world-cover- 
ing and  age-traversing  course. 

If  we  will  but  remember  the  endless  array  of  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  orphanages  ;  the  houses  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  young,  the  old,  the  unfortunate,  the  helpless,  and 
the  sinful,  with  which  Christianity  has  literally  sprinkled 
the  world  ;  when  we  remember  the  uncountable  millions 
whom  its  ministrations  have  restrained  from  bestiality, 
and  have  directed  to  purer  lives  and  holier  deaths,  he  in- 
deed is  not  to  be  envied  who  can  find  it  in  his  heart,  with 
malice-aforethought,  to  mock  or  ridicule  it. 

At  the  same  time,  few,  I  think,  even  of  the  orthodox, 
while  bating  no  jot  of  their  respect  for  the  sacred  volume, 
or  their  faith  in  the  great  current  of  inspired  purpose  and 
meaning  which  streams  through  it,  from  cover  to  cover, 
hold  to-day  that  every  line  r.nd  word  is  literally  accurate 
beyond  a  shadow  of  question.  The  direct  contradictions 
which  occur  in  the  text  itself  show  that  the  errors  of  man 
have  crept  into  the  compilation  or  composition  of  the 
volume. 

The  assaults  of  the  skeptical  have  been  largely  directed 
against  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  : 

"  What  !  "  it  has  been  said,  "  you  pretend  in  the  first 
chapter  that  the  animated  creation  was  made  in  six  days  ; 
and  then  in  the  second  chapter  (verses  4  and  5)  you  say 
that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  the  vegetation 
were  made  in  one  day.  Again  :  you  tell  us  that  there  was 
light  shining  on  the  earth  on  the  first  day  ;  and  that  there 
was  night  too  ;  for  '  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness '  ;  and  there  was  morning  and  evening  on  the  first, 
second,  and  third  days,  while  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  we 
are  told,  were  not  created  until  the  fourth  day  ;  and  grass 
and  fruit-trees  were  made  before  the  sun," 


THl 

, "it    is    a.skid,  "could    there    !•«•    iii^lil    and  day 
ami  \e'_retation  without  a  -mi?" 

And  to  tlii-  assault  religion  ha-  had  no  aii-\\i-r. 

N..U.  I  ran  not   hut   regard  niu-j  chapters  as  a 

Mosaic  work  of  ancient    l.-j.-inU.  do\«.taii-  or  in 

..•icli    \\i-e    tliat    tlu-    trur    chronological    ai  T..II-' -inriit    ha> 
i.  parted  fr<mi  and  lost. 

It  i>  eonredcd  that  in  x'lin-  ..f  tin-  \  «•!>»•>  of  lln-.   rhap- 

•  -I  i-»  -|..,krn  -  \\liilr    ill    thr  rcinainini: 

verses   !»«•   !•*  ralk-d   ./•//•./•'///    A'A-///,//.      Thi-  i-  \«-r\    unirh 

1 k   u.-rr  .lix-o\,  ,\    in  part  of  wlii< 

was  reft-rn-'i  to  ,m«l  in   th«    iv-t    a-  .Irlio\al: 

The  conrln-ion  would  J>e  very  stn-n^  that  thr  first  part 
was  written  hy  onr  who  knr.v  thr  Drity  only  a> 
whilr  thr  othrr  portion  was  written  l»y  «me  u  ho  had  come 
under  Hehrair  infliien.-.--.  And  thi-  -tate  of  fart-  in  <;.-n- 
r-i-  indiratrs  that  it  wa>  not  the  work  of  one  in-pired 
mind,  faultless  and  free  from  error  ;  hut  the  work  of  t\vo 
mind-.  fart-,  it  is  trur,  hut  jumhlin^  ihnn  to- 

gether in  an  incongruoii 

I  proposr,  tl  .vith   all    nxM-M,-,.  to   att.-mpt    a 

re-arraiiu'enieiit  of    the    Ver>rs  of    the   openinu'  «-lia|'t- 
the  book  i >'    •  I,  \\hirh  will,  I   hop,-,  place    it    in    -urh 

shape  that   it   \\ill    1..  i    future   attack    from    the    n 

f   s,-i.  ntitic    resran-h  :    hy    n-st.irini:    tin- 

.    1  hefore  their  last 

pilation.       Whrther   or    not    1    pres.-nt    a  reftflOnahly 
able  cane,  it  in  for  the  reader  i»  jud 

If    we    \\ri.-    to    tind.  und«  r    th-  I  '"tnpi-ii.    a 

-r.ind  t.-s>,.llar.-d  pa\ .  in.  nt.  i.  pi.--.  ntiir_f  our  of  tin 
of    the  "Iliad,"  hut  -hattrrrd  hy  an    rartli.jiiik 

dis|o<-atrd  and  pil-d  one  upon  the  top  of  am«ther.  it 
uould  !»••  our  dut\  and  our  ph-asurr  »••  -r.-k.  l.\  follow  in.; 
tin-  rh  u  <>f  th<  .i-nts  BO  9* 
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to  do  justice  to  the  great  design  of  its  author  ;  and  to 
silence,  at  the  same  time,  the  cavils  of  those  who  could 
see  in  its  shocked  and  broken  form  nothing  but  a  subject 
for  mirth  and  ridicule. 

In  the  same  way,  following  the  clew  afforded  by  the 
legends  of  mankind  and  the  revelations  of  science,  I  shall 
suggest  a  reconstruction  of  this  venerable  and  most  an- 
cient work.  If  the  reader  does  not  accept  my  conclu- 
sions, he  will,  at  least,  I  trust,  appreciate  the  motives  with 
which  I  make  the  attempt. 

I  commence  with  that  which  is,  and  should  be,  the 
first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  the  sublime  sentence  : 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth." 

Let  us  pause  here  :  "  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  in  the  beginning  "  ; — that  is,  before  any  other 
of  the  events  narrated  in  the  chapter.  Why  should 
we  refuse  to  accept  this  statement  ?  In  the  beginning, 
says  the  Bible,  at  the  very  first,  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  lie  did  not  make  them  in  six  days,  he 
made  them  in  the  beginning ;  the  words  "  six  days " 
refer,  as  we  shall  see,  to  something  that  occurred  long 
afterward.  He  did  not  attempt  to  create  them,  he  created 
them  ;  he  did  not  partially  create  them,  he  created  them 
altogether.  The  work  was  finished  ;  the  earth  was  made, 
the  heavens  were  made,  the  clouds,  the  atmosphere,  the 
rocks,  the  waters  ;  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  all  were 
completed. 

What  next  ?  Is  there  anything  else  in  this  dislocated 
text  that  refers  to  this  first  creation  ?  Yes  ;  we  go  for- 
ward to  the  next  chapter  ;  here  we  have  it  : 

Chap,  ii,  v.  1.  "  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished,  and  all  the  liosl  of  them." 


;;•.»«•  ////.    I  KG  ENDS. 

And  tin  MI 


Chap,    i;  Thesr    aiv    th.-    L"  m  -rat  i-.ns    of   (he 

M  ami  of  tin-  »-arth.  "•/,,//  f/,,  ^  \rert  ereatt'L  IN    \\\\. 

\>\\    that    the    Lord   (i'»l   made  tin-  rarth  :tn.l  th. 

Chap,  ii,  V.  5.   "Anil   rv»-ry    plant   of   tin-   tit-Id    I,, 
it  Was  in  tin-   earth,  ;m«!    ev«-r\    ln-rh  of   tin-   field  In 
UMVW  ;    for  tin-  I.onl  <i«-i   //•/••  -"/   /V   /••  rOtH 

the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  tin-  <rr<>iin<l.' 


w<-  have  aconsec-iitivc  •itatrmcnt—  <  i"«l  m;i.l<-  th.- 
HI   ami   the  earth   in   the  Iw^iniiifii:,  :>"«1  thu-   tln-v 
'"/,  and    all    tin-   ho-t  ..f  tin-in.      Tlu-v    \\.i-.-    n..t 
ina.lc  in  -ix  ila\H.  hut  M  ///  f/»   </."/,"  to  uit,  in  that  |..-ri...| 
of  r.-ni..tr  tinir  rail,  .1  "'rin-  rMMjinnini:."     Ami  (ioil  made 
aUn  all   thr   lirrKx   of    tin-    tirl.l.  all    vegetation.      Ami    he 
\   plant  Of  UM  field  befon   it    was  rultivat..!    in 
tl.aJ  parti.  -ular  part  of  tin-  w.rl.l  .-allc-l  "Tht  Kart!.. 

M-IMI.  <>\i«l  ilra\v-a  ili»tim-tinn  lMt\vi-rn    "  Tin- 

Karfh"  ami    thr   i.-t  ,,f   the   globe;  ami    .lol.  «lra\v-   OM 

•In-  Maml  «.f  tin-  innorrnt  "  ami  tin-  <.th,-r  c..un- 

rlil. 

A...  I   h.  iv    I  \v..uhl  rail   the  reader's  attention   partic- 
ularly to   thU  ivniarkalih-  Matnn.  nt  : 

Pot  th.-  Lord  <;..d  had  m.t  OMted 

tin  np..n  th«-  earth,  and   there  wa«  not  a  man  to  til! 
th. 

M  ''-.    •'  I  '.ut  then  u.  nt   up   a    ini>t     fn.ni    th.-    rartli 
and  wat.  .    ,,f   th.- 


This 

A  in.  -n-    inx.-ntiir  of  lr^,-nd>  certainly  had  n.-v.-r  dar.-d 

make   a   Htat-m.-nt    «<>   ntt.-rl\    in  ••..ntli.-t  with   tin-   MUb- 

•  r  of  thini:-*  :   there  wa>  no  ne<-.-..sity  for  him  to 

:    hr  w.-uld  f.-ar  that   it   \\.nild  ihr-.u   di-.-n-dit  on  all 

hi-    nar  •  h,.    w|M,i||d  .;IN  .  ••  .it  thai 

raiwwasm.t   .•  "th,   -k>   WM  n-.t  l.lue." 
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A  world  without  rain!  Could  it  be  possible?  Did 
the  writer  of  Genesis  invent  an  absurdity,  or  did  he  re- 
cord an  undoubted  tradition  ?  Let  us  see  : 

Rain  is  the  product  of  two  things — heat  which  evapo- 
rates the  waters  of  the  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  and  cold 
which  condenses  them  again  into  rain  or  snow.  Both 
heat  and  cold  are  necessary.  In  the  tropics  the  water  is 
sucked  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  it  rises  to  a  cooler 
stratum,  and  forms  clouds  ;  these  clouds  encounter  the 
colder  air  flowing  in  from  the  north  and  south,  condensa- 
tion follows,  accompanied  probably  by  some  peculiar 
electrical  action,  and  then  the  rain  falls. 

But  when  the  lemon  and  the  banana  grew  in  Spitz- 
bergen,  as  geology  assures  us  they  did  in  pre-glacial 
days,  where  was  the  cold  to  come  from  ?  The  very  poles 
must  then  have  possessed  a  warm  climate.  There  were, 
therefore,  at  that  time,  no  movements  of  cold  air  from  the 
poles  to  the  equator  ;  when  the  heat  drew  up  the  moist- 
ure it  rose  into  a  vast  body  of  heated  atmosphere,  sur- 
rounding the  whole  globe  to  a  great  height  ;  it  would 
have  to  pass  through  this  cloak  of  warm  air,  and  high  up 
above  the  earth,  even  to  the  limits  of  the  earth-warmth, 
before  it  reached  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  cool  to  con- 
dense it,  and  from  that  great  height  it  would  fall  as  a 
fine  mist. 

We  find  an  illustration  of  this  state  of  things  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  from  the  river  Loa  to  Cape  Blanco,*  where 
no  rain  ever  falls,  in  consequence  of  the  heated  air  which 
ascends  from  the  vast  sand  wastes,  and  keeps  the  moisture 
of  the  air  above  the  point  of  condensation. 

Or  it  would  have  to  depend  for  its  condensation  on  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  night  and  day,  settling 


American  Cyclopedia,''  vol.  xiii,  p.  337. 


Ilk.      i  .1.  u   .it    injiit    M|,,,ti    •!,,     earth,  ami    so   maintainm-.; 


What  a  striking  testimony  i*   all    this    i,,   the  faet  that 

thete  trdition  ichbftcktot]  •  .?'am-\ 

of  huiii:ui  history    -to  tin-  uu'r  1..  Drit't  ! 

After  tl.  |  ..f  tin-  herl.s  ami  plants.  \\liat 

'     We  go  back  to  tin-  HIM  ehap- 

i.   u  Ami  < 

itun-   that    inoveth.    wliirli    the    « 
•lantly,  after  tlu-ir  kiml.  i   t..u  I 

ii>  kiii«l  :    ami  <•«>,!  -a\v  that   it   was  •_:• 

1.1.  ss<  .1   rli.'iii.  -a\  ini:.  I'..-  fruit- 

ful, ami  multiply,  ami    till   tin-   waters  in  the  sras.  ami    let 
the  fowl  multiply  in  tin-  earth." 

in  i-le    tin-    l»east    of    the    earth 
iii-    kiml.  their   kiml.   ami    • 

tiling   that    ereepeth    up.Mi    tin-   earth    after   hi-  kin  1  :    ami 
that  it  was  g,  , 

\ml   <i"-l  us    in.  ike   man    in  our 

tar  our   likriiovs  :   ami    let    them    h..\e   .)..  minion 

the  se.i,  ami  o\rr  the  fowl  of  the  .,ir.  :l,i  1 

.   ami    ovi-r  .ill    the    earth,  aid    ••MT 
thinu'  that  ereepeth  upon  the  ,-arth." 

\\   •      •       in.      I.  ..    k     tO    til,      KI-I-O||,|    ,-l|;tp:. 

'     V    i   '         I     "1  Qod   foi-m.-l  man  of  the  -lusf 
'in  !.  ami    l.reathe.l    into  his    nnxtriN  the  i 
of  life  ;   ami  mail  became  a  living  soul." 

\\  •    r.  tan  to  the  lirM  ehap 

i-  'i    man   in  hi-  o\\  n  iniaur«'.  in 
'••ate.l    he    him  :    male  aid  fem.i 


\\  -    DOOM  o;i«  -k  to  the  sr.-on.l  <-ha|.t, 

\ll-l      the      | 

"lit  tin-  man   I,  mi-  I." 

,  el.   the  i 

•  •  '      m  •    ''    •••     •    i  :     is  u.:    !..  the  siLr|,|   :in.i    ._,  .....  1 
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for  food  ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil." 

Verse  10.  "And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden,"  etc. 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  garden  ;  it  is  a  pict- 
ure of  a  glorious  world,  of  that  age  when  the  climate  of 
the  J>;ihamas  extended  to  Spitzbergen. 

Verse  15.  "  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put 
him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it." 

Here  follows  the  injunction  that  "  the  man  whom  God 
had  formed,"  (for  he  is  not  yet  called  Adam — the  Adami 
— the  people  of  Ad,)  should  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

And  then  we  have,  (probably  a  later  interpolation,)  an 
account  of  Adam,  so  called  for  the  first  time,  naming  the 
animals,  and  of  the  creation  of  Eve  from  a  rib  of  Adam. 

And  here  is  another  evidence  of  the  dislocation  of  the 
text,  for  we  have  already  been  informed  (chap,  i,  v.  27) 
that  God  had  made  man,  "  male  and  female  "  /  and  here 
we  have  him  making  woman  over  again  from  man's  rib. 

Verse  25.  "  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and 
his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed." 

It  was  an  age  of  primitive  simplicity,  the  primeval 
world  ;  free  from  storms  or  ice  or  snow  ;  an  Edenic  age  ; 
the  Tertiary  Age  before  the  Drift. 

Then  follows  the  appearance  of  the  serpent.  Although 
represented  in  the  text  in  a  very  humble  capacity,  he  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  great  creature  which,  in  all  the 
legends,  brought  ruin  on  the  world — the  dragon,  the 
apostate,  the  demon,  the  winding  or  crooked  serpent  of 
Job,  the  leviathan,  Satan,  the  devil.  And  as  such  he  is 
regarded  by  the  theologians. 

He  obtains  moral  possession  of  the  woman,  just  as  we 


TII 

have   Seen,    in    tin-    Hindoo    le-jend-.    tin-    demon    Havana 
earning   "IT    Sila.   tin-    i  of    :m    :i'_'ri«'iilt ural 

eivili/.ation  ;  just  as  we  have  -eeti  Atau'iijn,  the  Penman 
god,  wdm-ini:  tin-  *  .Ttain    r:i  Dark- 

lings.     And  the  woman  ate  of  tin-  fruit  of  tin-  tn  < . 

This  is  the  same  legend  which  we  see  appearim:  in  -> 
mans  places  and  in  BO  many  form*.  The  apple  of  1'artdi-e 
was  oiu-  .if  tin-  apple-  ut'  tin-  <  ireek  legends,  intrusted  t<.  thr 
Ilespi'ri'h^,  hut  \\Iiich  they  coiilii  n<>t  resist  the  tciiiptation 
to  pluck  an-l  .at.  The  -.  q.eiit  La.l.-n  watche.l  the  tiv. 

It  was  one  ..f  tin-  apples  of  Mun.  in  flie  N  n-l-, 

iljp,  the  god  of  jKK'try  and  el.., pi. -nee.     >h«- 
keeps  them  in  a  box,  and  when  the  p.d*  feel  the  aj>i 
of  old  age  they  have  only  t<>  taste  them  and  l>e<-,.me  youni; 
again.      Loke,  the  evil-. >m\  tl  .  t«  nij.te.l  Idiin 

le  into  a  forest  with  lier  apples,  to  eompare  them 
with  some  ..ther*.  \\ln-reiipon  a  iriant  call. -I  '1'hja— e,  in 
the  appear..  .m  en,.nti..uv  eairle.  tli-w  'l.'uu,  seized 

Mini  ami  lu-r  apples,  and  Carried  them  away,  like  Havana, 
int..  the  air.  The  gods  compelled  L<»ke  t«»  lirin^  her  hack, 
f<»r  they  were  the  apples  of  the  tree  of  life  to  them  ;  with- 
out them  the\  i-i-liiiiif.  I.. ike  stole  Mini  from 
Thjasse,  changed  her  into  a  nut,  and  nVd  with  her,  j.ur- 
-•i-d  l.\  Thj.1— e.  The  -r.nls  k i nd li'd  '/  <jr*nt  fi r> ,  \ h . 
plumage  of  Thjasse  caught  the  flames,  he/  //  (•-  il»  ,  -n-fl,, 

',;/   f/,,    ;/,„/.*.* 

I'.ut  the -erpent  i;    '  .  n,  j ii sj  a»  he  d id  in 

all  the  let'-  '  M  the  comet  ruined  tin-  Tertian- 

.in  U'.rld  di-appear-  ;   e..ld  ami  i«-<-  and  >n..\\    OOBM. 
Adam  and  K\« ,  we  have  seen,  were  at  f 

el. .the    th-  f..n    nio.j<  !i    1;  ;- 

7  ;>  hut  th.  re  <-.,HM-S  a  tinn-.  as  in    the 
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North  American  legends,  when  the  great  cold  compels 
them  to  cover  their  shivering  bodies  with  the  skins  of  the 
wild  beasts  they  have  slain. 

A  recent  writer,  commenting  on  the  Glacial  Age,  says  : 

"  Colder  and  colder  grew  the  winds.  The  body  could 
not  be  kept  warm.  Clothing  must  be  had,  and  this  must 
be  furnished  by  the  wild  beasts.  Their  hides  must  assist 
in  protecting  the  life  of  men.  .  .  .  The  skins  were  re- 
moved and  transferred  to  the  bodies  of  men."* 

Hence  we  read  in  chapter  iii,  verse  21  : 

"  Unto  Adam  also,  and  to  his  wife,  did  the  Lord  God 
make  coats  of  skins  and  clothed  them." 

This  would  not  have  been  necessary  during  the  warm 
climate  of  the  Tertiary  Age.  And  as  this  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  Genesis,  before  Adam  was  driven  out  of  Para- 
dise, and  while  he  still  remained  in  the  garden,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  great  change  of  climate  had  fallen  upon 
Eden.  The  Glacial  Age  had  arrived;  the  Drift  had 
come.  It  was  a  rude,  barbarous,  cold  age.  Man  must 
cover  himself  with  skins  ;  he  must,  by  the  sweat  of  phys- 
ical labor,  wring  a  living  out  of  the  ground  which  God 
had  "cursed"  with  the  Drift.  Instead  of  the  fair  and 
fertile  world  of  the  Tertiary  Age,  producing  all  fruits 
abundantly,  the  soil  is  covered  with  stones  and  clay,  as 
in  Job's  narrative,  and  it  brings  forth,  as  we  are  told  in 
Genesis,!  only  "  thorns  and  thistles "  ;  and  Adam,  the 
human  race,  must  satisfy  its  starving  stomach  upon  grass, 
"  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  "  ;  just  as  in  Job 
we  are  told  : 

Chap,  xxx,  verse  3.  "  For  want  and  famine  they  were 
solitary  ;  fleeing  into  the  wilderness  in  former  time,  deso- 
late and  solitary." 

*  Maclean's  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  p.  65.  f  Chap,  iii,  verse  18. 


:;•_»•;  TllK  Lh 

Verse  I.    "  Who   <-ut    up   mallows   1>\   tin-  luishe-*    ami 
jump-  •«><KI." 

\iii..iiur   tii"   Inches  they  l>ra\e.|,  umicr  the 
net  tli-  w«rr  the\   ^.itln-n-.l  together." 


Aii-1  <«o<l  "drove  OlU  the  mO*"  from  t'  ienic 

into  the  post-glacial  desolation  ;  an 
nd— 


\t   the  east  of   the  ILMP  It-ii  of    K-h-n  he 
ami          '  .  uhirh    turm-.l    «\cr\    \\ 

r  In-  \\  a\    t-.  tip  life." 

This  in  the  -\vonl  of  the  MMMt     'ITie  Nors- 
s»y: 

N  all   thin'_'-.   th.-rc    «-\ist,.,l    what    w.-    call 

MII-JM  -Ihrim.  It  is  a  worM  luiniiioiiH.  ^\<>\\  in-j.  mit  t..  !..• 
«l\\,-!t  in  l.y  striii'_r.-rs%  ami  xinmt,.  at  th.-  rml  of  the 
earth.  Surt  ur  h«.l.U  hi-  empire  then  .  /  /mutt  t/irn 

' 

There  was  a  great  e.-ntla-jration    1,,-tween  tli. 

ami  the  |.re>enf  Ian.  I  ..('  si,,  ties  an«l 

Is    •  .lliixion    hesides    this    to    the    tin- 

whirh  aeeompaiii.   I  the  comet  in  < 

Ye»,  l'iit    it    is  straii<rely  out  of  place.      It  is  a  -listinct 
:'ti"n  of  the  |,;  :  the  worM.  tin' 

fire  fallini;  from  h«-a\m.  the  .  -a\e-lil\-,  an.l  the  wi.h--pi.  i-l 
•le>ti!.  hiimaiiit\  ;  l.iit  the  compiler  of  I  hi  -Mean- 

Is  has    I,,  rate.  1    if   in  a  time  l,.m_'  s,,l.  sapient   to 
I    in  the  mi.  1st  «,f  a  «lriisely  popu- 
' 
is  ha\  ir  the  liim 

'  ,'  .man   Kmpin-.    \\  hile    ft,  \\orM 

'•*  COUnie   iim-han^-.I    l»y  the    «-af  a-t  n.phr  which 

if  the  statement  .mpleteh 

wh.-l?.  -  I     •    lll(|  ,||(.  ,1,  .,,,-,,,. 

tion  of   th.  plain  l.n.n-ht  .1-un    to   th.     time 
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of  Abraham,  when  Egypt  and  Babylon  were  in  the  height 
of  their  glory.  And  Lot's  daughters  believed  that  the 
whole  human  family,  except  themselves,  had  been  exter- 
minated ;  while  Abraham  was  quietly  feeding  his  flocks 
in  an  adjacent  country. 

For  if  Lot's  story  is  located  in  its  proper  era,  what 
became  of  Abraham  and  the  Jewish  people,  and  all  the 
then  civilized  nations,  in  this  great  catastrophe '?  And  if 
it  occurred  in  that  age,  why  do  we  hear  nothing  more 
about  so  extraordinary  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  Jews 
or  of  any  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Smith  says  : 

"  The  conduct  of  Lot  in  the  mountain  whither  he  had 
retired  scarcely  admits  of  explanation.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  that  his  daughters  believed  that  the  whole 
of  the  human  race  were  destroyed,  except  their  father  and 
themselves.  But  how  they  could  have  thought  so,  when 
they  had  previously  tarried  at  Zoar,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive ;  and  we  can  not  but  regard  the  entire  case  as  one  of 
those  problems  which  the  Scriptures  present  as  indeter- 
minate, on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  data  on  which  to 
form  any  satisfactory  conclusion."* 

The  theory  of  this  book  makes  the  whole  story  tan- 
gible, consistent,  and  probable. 

We  have  seen  that,  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  comet, 
the  human  race,  according  to  the  legends,  had  abandoned 
itself  to  all  wickedness.  In  the  Norse  Sagas  we  read  : 

"  Brothers  will  fight  together, 
And  become  each  other's  bane  ; 
Sisters'  children 
Their  sib  shall  spoil ; 
Hard  is  the  world, 
Sensual  sins  grow  huge." 

*  "  The  Patriarchal  Age,"  vol.  i,  p.  388. 


;;-.»  Till  •/>& 

In  the  legends  of  the  I»ritM>  Druids  we  are  told  that 
it  was  "the  profligacy  of  mankind"  that  caused  God  to 

M-nd    tin-   g  .  in    the    I'.il.le   narratr. 

l..-t'-  ti,,,,-.  God  resolved  on  tin-  de-trurtioM 
of  "ti  of  tin.   plain."   Sodom.  i<  M.  Ad.i  ft] 

inorrah,  (Go-Meru,)  because  of  tin    \vi«  kedness  of  man 
kin.l  : 

Chap,  xviii,  verse  20.  "Ami  tin-  Lord  said,    !'•< 
the   <••  :  >in  and   Gomorrah   U   great,  and  because 

their  sin  is  very  grievous  "  — 

therefore  li"  ilctcrininc  I  t<»  ili--.fr.  .\  thi-rn.  \\"hrii  tin- 
angels  came  to  Sodom,  the  ).«•,.  pi.-  >.h<,\v«l  th.-  m-'-t  \il- 
lainous  :m<l  depraved  apju-tit.-.  l'h«  an-«'U  \\anu-.l  Lot 
to  tU'f.  liliiuliu'ss  (diirknoss?)  came  U|HUI  the  jn-opli-  ot 
10  that  they  eoiil.l  m»t  find  the  doors  of  the 
houses.  The  angels  took  Lot  ami  bit  wife  and  two  dmogb< 

•  v    the    hands,  and    led    or  drair.LT'-d   them    a\\:i\.and 

told  them  to  th  "to  the  mountain,  lot  they  lie  e..n«.inm-d.*' 

There  in  an   interlmle  here,  an  in.  -on-intent  interpola- 

••roliahly,  when-    Lot   Stays  at    Zoar,   and    per»iiaileH 

the  Lord    :  /.o.ir  ;  l.iit    MM>H   a;  nd  ////   the 

of    the    plain  i         .:nd    hi-    family 

h'nliiii,'  in  a  cave  in  the  mountain  ;   so  that    Lot'-  inter,  e- 

-••em-  to  ha\e  1>«  «'ii  of  no  avail  : 


Verse  2-L  -Then  th.    I  -  don  and 

upon  (  i.imorra'1. 
/     -    •    .." 

\nd    he   overthrew    tho.e    citi.-.    and    '/// 
• 

Itrev)  upon  the  ground." 


It    wa-  a  ciimplete   de-trm-tion  of   all    living   thiiiu'-    '" 
that    lo,  ,i!it\    ;    and    Lot  "dwelt    I/.  he    and  hi-  two 

u'htera." 

i  the  daaurhter^  were  <-on\inred  that   the\  were  the 
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last  of  the  human  race  left  alive  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Lord  had  promised 
(chap,  iii,  verse  21),  "I  will  not  overthrow  this  city," 
Zoar  ;  but  Zoar  evidently  was  overthrown.  And  the 
daughters,  rather  than  see  the  human  race  perish,  com- 
mitted incest  with  their  father,  and  became  the  mothers 
of  two  great  and  extensive  tribes  or  races  of  men,  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites. 

This,  also,  looks  very  much  as  if  they  were  indeed  re- 
peopling  an  empty  and  desolated  world. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  here,  in  due  chronological 
order  : 

1.  The  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all 
the  host  of  them. 

2.  The  creation  of  the  plants,  animals,  and  man. 

3.  The  fair  and  lovely  age  of  the  Pliocene,  the  sum- 
mer-land, when  the  people  went  naked,  or  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  it  was  the  fertile  land  where 
Nature  provided  abundantly  everything  for  her  children. 

4.  The  serpent  appears  and  overthrows  this  Eden. 

5.  Fire  falls  from  heaven  and  destroys  a  large  part  of 
the  human  race. 

6.  A  remnant  take  refuge  in  a  cave. 

7.  Man  is  driven  out  of  the  Edenic  land,  and  a  blaz- 
ing sword,  a  conflagration,  waves  between  him  and  Para- 
dise, between  Niflheim  and  Muspelheim. 

What  next  ? 

We  return  now  to  the  first  chapter  of  this  dislocated 
text : 

Verse  2.  "And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void" 

That  is  to  say,  chaos  had  come  in  the  train  of  the 
comet.     Otherwise,  how  can  we  understand  how  God,  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  verse,  has  just  made  the  heavens 
15 


ami    ihe   earth?      II.  .\v  mulil   hi-  \\..rk  have  born   k<>   im 
perfe 

ffo  face  of  the  deep." 

Tliis    is    tin-    primeval    nitfht    r  tO    in    all    the 

legen<l«  :  the  long  age  of  .i-irkne--  MJM.H  the  earth. 

<  .  .1  noted  upon  tin-  far.-  «>f  the 

-V.  in   Hel.r.  \\  .  a-  in   Latin.  ..ri-jinally 
mean'  itxl    this   passage   mi-jhi    )><     r.  \\<\<  i> 

ini«jh!v  \\  in-l  -u.pt    tin     ta--.     uf   the  « 

I  tak.    it.  tin-  Lrn-at  cyrloiH-s  ,,1"  the  Dril1 


\n.|  <;...!  >ai.|.  L.-t  then-  IM-  liirht:  ami 
was  li_urht." 

Thf    -mi    an.  I    nii»on    had    n<>t     \.t    aj.j.ear.  -1,    luit    the 

•  •IMII,|X.    p.mrinu'    their    waters    up<»n    tin- 

•  •arth,  had  gradually,  as.I"!-  (-\pr.-w,-x  it.  ••  \\rarie.l  "  them- 

'i    thin  :    aid    the   li-^lit    ln-^an   t.. 

appear,  at  least    -utVn-i.-ntly    t«.   mark   the  ilistinctim,    he 
,    ami 


\  '  •                   he  li'_rht  :    that  it   \\  a-  •_'  .....  1  : 

an-  1  <;«'•!  ili\'nle.|  tin-  liL'ht   t                    larkness." 

\  <•     :•  alle.l  the  li«_rht  «la\  .  an-1  th<-  .lark 

IMtthe.-allf.il  •         \.|.|    th.    «-\cnin<_r  ati.l  the  iiu>riiin<_r 

were  the  t 


i\,  in  Milnliviiliii^  the    phenomena   ••!"   thi- 
'here  was  neither  iu-.,,ii  m.r  *\u\  t..  mark 
M«-.  niankiml  «ln-\v  tin-  tir-t   line  ..t   sul,,|ivi-i-n 
oatunilly.  at  tl  t  may  ha\.    I- 

•  •r   month-.  ,,r  year-.  I  \\lieii    tir-t    the   -li-t  in.-t  i..n    !>• 
ni-jh'  i.eraim-  faintly  .li-.'.-rnihh-,  ami    men  nml«l 

again  be^in  T..  .-..unt  t  ; 

\jM-ii-r    ..f    the 
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clouds  ;  they  had  given  down  their  moisture  in  immense 
and  perpetual  rains  ;  the  low-lying  lands  of  the  earth 
were  overflowed  ;  the  very  mountains,  while  not  under 
water,  were  covered  by  the  continual  floods  of  rain.  There 
was  water  everywhere.  To  appreciate  this  condition  of 
things,  one  has  but  to  look  at  the  geological  maps  of  the 
amount  of  land  known  to  have  been  overflowed  by  water 
during  the  so-called  Glacial  Age  in  Europe. 
And  so  the  narrative  proceeds  : 

Verse  6.  "And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters 
from  the  waters." 

This  has  been  incomprehensible  to  the  critics.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  by  this  "  firmament "  was  meant  the 
heavens  ;  and  that  the  waters  "  above  the  firmament " 
were  the  clouds  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  was  a 
barbarian's  conception,  to  wit,  that  the  unbounded  and 
illimitable  space,  into  which  the  human  eye,  aided  by  the 
telescope,  can  penetrate  for  thousands  of  billions  of  miles, 
was  a  blue  arch  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  on  top  of  which 
were  the  clouds  ;  and  that  the  rain  was  simply  the  leak- 
ing of  the  water  through  this  roof  of  the  earth.  And 
men  have  said  :  "  Call  ye  this  real  history,  or  inspired 
narrative  ?  Did  God  know  no  more  about  the  nature  of 
the  heavens  than  this  ?  " 

And  Religion  has  been  puzzled  to  reply. 

But  read  Genesis  in  this  new  light  :  There  was  water 
everywhere  ;  floods  from  the  clouds,  floods  from  the  melt- 
ing ice  ;  floods  on  the  land,  where  the  return  of  the 
evaporated  moisture  was  not  able,  by  the  channel-ways  of 
the  earth,  to  yet  find  its  way  back  to  the  oceans. 

"And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters." 


:::;••  EH 

That  IB  to  say,  first  a  great  island  appeared  dividing 

the   water-    f,-,,m    flu-    \\ater-.       Tin-    \\  a-    "tin-    i-land    «.f 
tin-  inn.M-ent."  to  by  Jol»,  \,  here  t  lu-  human  race 

,|i,i   in.  i   ut:  \\  .    ibftfl    MC  nn.re  about  it  her. 

An.  I    <i"d   made   the   firmament.  an«l   divided    the 
\\hi,  h  u  r   the   tirm.-.mrnt  from   the  I 

\v  hi.-h  \\  .  ili.-  firmament  :   aixl  it 

I,,  I  ft,.  f  ///•///•//<       '   //     -  -  //.      Ami  tin- 
an.l  tin-  morning  \\rn-  tin*  second  «l.i\." 


Tin-  ll<-lirr\v   A'.  ./•/•/  i>   tran-lat.    ,  •'.  OT 

in  tin-  S-j.tM.iLrint  vri-M.ui.     It  meant  -olid  land—  not  i-nij.tv 


And  if  man  \\  a-  not  »r  lia«l  n.-t  \.t  1».  »-n  ..n.-artli, 
\\ln-n.-r  .-..ill.  I  thr  name  il.-av.  n  liavr  1-  <-n  drri;  0d1  Pol 
whom  Oionl.j  (J...1  l,avi-  named  it,  if  tl  im  human 

e.ir-  t..   eateli    the   -ound  'r      <""!  ne."l-  no   lingual  ai 
tus  —  he  Hpeaks  n»  lium-m  -j'.  ,-,  h. 

The  true  meaning  |'f..l.al.ly  i^,  tliat  this  was  the  re-i'-n 

I  Miff    ami    the    l>:irk- 

il'lke,    <'i\  ili/.e.l 
B    the    or.  '/,,      //////.s7   .-/'  ////     ,r,i 

i  ;   }>re,  i).it«.us  and  inoiintainou-.  it  \\.i-  the 
tir-t  region  t..  clear  it-elf  ..f  the  .le-ei-ndinu'  torrents. 
\\  1. 

"0.  '1    -aid.  Let  the  waters  under  the  h. 

jellier  lint"  "lie  J.laee.  and   let   the  dr\    land 

appear  :  and  it  was  .BO. 

1  tin-    dr\     land    Karth  :    and    the 
1  h-'i-  --1   f  1  .-ailed  he  Sea-  :    .i'id  (  iod 

saw  • 

This  may  fo,  cither  a  ree  ij.itulatioti  ..f  the  fact-  already 
.v    r.  t".  r  t«.   the    -jradiial  draininu'  off  "f   tlie 
•  •"ntineiit-.  l,v  the    |,a--in-_r   aw  i\   "f   the  \\ater>:   th- 
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tinents  being  distinguished  in  order  of  time  from  the 
island  "  in  the  midst  of  the  waters." 

"11.  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit 
after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth  :  and 
it  was  so." 

It  has  been  objected,  as  I  have  shown,  that  this  narra- 
tive was  false,  because  science  has  proved  that  the  fruit- 
trees  did  not  really  precede  in  order  of  creation  the  creep- 
ing things  and  the  fish,  which,  we  are  told,  were  not  made 
until  the  fifth  day,  two  days  afterward.  But  if  we  will 
suppose  that,  as  the  water  disappeared  from  the  land,  the 
air  grew  warmer  by  the  light  breaking  through  the  dimin- 
ishing clouds,  the  grass  began  to  spring  up  again,  as  told 
in  the  Norse,  Chinese,  and  other  legends,  and  the  fruit- 
trees,  of  different  kinds,  began  to  grow  again,  for  we  are 
told  they  produced  each  "  after  his  kind." 

And  we  learn  "  that  its  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth" 
Does  this  mean  that  the  seeds  of  these  trees  were  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  their  vitality  not  'destroyed  by  the  great 
visitation  of  fire,  water,  and  ice  ? 

And  on  the  fourth  day  "  God  made  two  great  lights," 
the  sun  and  moon.  If  this  were  a  narration  of  the  original 
creation  of  these  great  orbs,  we  should  be  told  that  they 
were  made  exclusively  to  give  light.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  light  was  there  already  ;  it  had  appeared  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  ;  they  were  made,  we  are 
told,  to  "  divide  the  day  from  the  night."  Day  and  night 
already  existed,  but  in  a  confused  and  imperfect  way  ; 
even  the  day  was  dark  and  cloudy  ;  but,  with  the  return 
of  the  sun,  the  distinction  of  day  and  night  became  once 
more  clear. 

"14.  And  God  said  .  .  .  Let  them  be  for  signs  and 
for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years." 


'/•//• 

That  is  to  say,  let  them  he  ittvdied,  at* 
old,  at*  aatrono-iiical  ami  :i>trolu<;iral  */</<'•<,  whoae  BH 
ft  neaeei  eoatrol  aCaifl  on  earth.  \Ve  ha\e  >eei»  that  in 
many  IcjemU  a  ur'»«"l  <h-al  i-  >ai-l  alx.iit  tin-  constellation^. 
ami  the  «li\i-ion  of  time  in  acconlam  e  \\ith  tin-  im.\e- 
ments  <»f  tin-  lu-avmly  lM»«lir.s  vsliidi  \\  a-  iii.i-lr  --'ii  all.  i 
tin-  catastr«»j.lir  : 


*42(K    Ami  (i«nl  -aii|.  L,-t  ti  nli  aliun- 

•  lan'ls   tin-   iiio\iir_'  ••n-afun-  thai   hath  lit'.-,  ami  l'«>\vU  that 
iua\  fly  al-  irtli  in  tlic  oj>cii  *irm  .im-nt  »\   h«-a\  «  n." 

That  iv  to  say.  the  inovin-  .  th.-  ti-h«-  \vhirli 

Htill   liv«-.    which    li:i  ..1    .U-.trin-tion    in    the    .le.-p 

-    «.t"   tin-  OOeaM  «T  lakr-.  ami  the    t»\\U  which  wcr«- 

\\ihlly  in   tin-   <>|»en    lirniatnent.  are   c«.nnnan«le«l   t«» 

l.rin-  forth  alnimlant  ly.  to  "  re|.leni^h  "  the  «h-,,lated  seas 

and  earth. 

"23.   And  the  ev«-ninur  ami  tin-  niornini,'  \M  re  tlie  fifth 


-  "1  >ai«l.  Let  the  earth  /  *A  tin-  liv- 

•«•  after  lii  i"  !«•.  ami  cn-c|.in<_r  tiling.  ;ii"l 

,,f  th.    earth  aft«-r  his  kin.  I  :   and  it 


God  does  not.  in  this  »•/•»»//•  tiiein  ;    he  call-  them 

from   I  -,.|    .len-    u  here    the\    had 

iiidin-:.  each   tifler  his  kiml  ;   tlu-y  \v  .  ly  «li 

Tided  into  sptcie,  an<l 

"28.     And   God   hle«.-e  i    them."    ith.-    human    familv.) 
"andQodaaid  unto   them,  I'.e  fruitful,  an<l   multiply  ami 

BBIM.KM-II   //,. 


>e  jn>or,  desolated  u.-il-l  m-.h-.l  /•-/ 

vntockini;.      Hut  how  couhl  the  .l.ni^h"  he  a|. 

plie«|  to  a  m-\\    \\orl-l.  i.  P8  inhalii1 

\\  ••  have  aeon  that  in  e|i:.j,-  -  j 

especially  limiti-«l  man  ami  enj..iiu-.|  him  i.  <\  the 
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fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  while  in  v.  22,  ch.  iii,  it 
is  evident  that  there  was  another  tree,  "  the  tree  of  life," 
which  God  did  not  intend  that  man  should  enjoy  the  j'ruit 
of.  But  with  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  period  and  the 
Drift  Age  all  this  was  changed  :  these  trees,  whatever 
they  signified,  had  been  swept  away,  ''the  blazing  sword  " 
shone  between  man  and  the  land  where  they  grew,  or 
had  grown  ;  and  hence,  after  the  Age  of  Darkness,  (iod 
puts  no  such  restraint  or  injunction  upon  the  human 
family.  We  read  : 

Ch.  i,  v.  29.  "  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
yielding  seed  ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.'1'1 

With  what  reason,  if  the  text  is  in  its  true  order, 
could  God  have  given  man,  in  the  first  chapter,  the  right 
to  eat  the  fruit  of  every  tree,  and  in  the  following  chap- 
ters have  consigned  the  whole  race  to  ruin  for  eating  the 
fruit  of  one  particular  tree  ? 

But  after  the  so-called  Glacial  Age  all  limitations 
were  removed.  The  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of 
life  had  disappeared  for  ever.  The  Drift  covered  them. 

Reader,  waive  your  natural  prejudices,  and  ask  your- 
self whether  this  proposed  readjustment  of  the  Great 
Book  does  not  place  it  thoroughly  in  accord  with  all  the 
revelations  of  science  ;  whether  it  does  not  answer  all  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  against  the  reasonableness 
of  the  story  ;  and  whether  there  is  in  it  anything  incon- 
sistent with  the  sanctity  of  the  record,  the  essentials  of 
religion,  or  the  glory  of  God. 

Instead  of  being  compelled  to  argue,  as  Religion  now 
does,  that  the  whole  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  its  twenty 
miles  in  thickness  of  stratified  rocks,  were  made  in  six- 
actual  days,  or  to  interpret  "  days  "  to  mean  vast  periods 


of  tinn,  notwithstanding  tin-  record  -| 
ing  an<l  the  mornini:  "   «  "ii-tituting  these   "da\-."  as  if 
\\ere   rcall\    Hiiiidivi»i<»ii8  of  sun-marked   time:    \\ , 
here  §ee  that  tin-  \  tion,  ami  the  ^n-at   laj  >«-.  of' 

geologic  tiinr.  all  li-  k  ol'   tin-   .lay  \\  hen    darkne-s 

wa*  on  the  face  of  the  deep  ;   and  that  tin-  ni\  .lays  wlii«-li 
followed,  an<l  in  whirh   tin-  \vorl«l  was  gradual  IN   r. 
j.r<\i..u^  riiiiiiitioii.    wen-   the   natural   siil»ili\ 
into   \\hi.h   .\eiit-   arrange<l   tlu'insclvcs.      Tl       ' 
<li\i-le.l  tlii>  j.eri.Hl  of  reconstruction    into  "  liranrlii's"  or 
from   uhoni   the  Ji-ws   r«-eei\e.l   their 
tra<liti"n-  «li\  i'le.l  it   into  «la\  -. 

The  first  sub<ii\  i-ion  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  of  tin- 
twilight  age,  wlu-n  li-^ht  IM-UMH  to  invade  the  total  dark- 
ness  ;  it  was  sul)divided  a^ain  into  the  evening  and  the 
morning,  as  the  li«_rht  irr«-\v 

t    sul-livi-ion  of   time  \\a-  that    j.eriod,  still  in 
t,  \\lien  the  tl 1-  fell  and  covered  a  larj." 

of    the  earth,    hilt  gradually    i,'atlirred    theinstUev   together 

in  the  louer  land-,  and  left  the  mountains  hare.  And 
Mill  the  lii;ht  kej.t  increar-iipj.  :md  the  period  \\  a-  airain 
sul»di\ided  into  i-vniini;  and  morning. 

And    \*liy    diie-    the    rec,,rd.  in    each  case.  t.  II    u<   that 

"the    e\e|iinur    a,,,l    ,),,.   ,,,,  ,n , , , ,  ,^  "   e,  ,||^t  it  Ut  eil    the  day.    in- 

Stead  of  the  nioniinur  and  the  i-\eiiin«j?  Tin-  an-u.i  || 
plain: — mankind  \v»  re  -.t.-adils  ad  \  ancin-j  t  'n>m  darkne-^ 
t..  li-jlit  ;  each  Stage  tenninatini:  in  gretfc  r  ••!' 

toen;    they   were    mo\in'j    -teadilv    forward    to   the 
\  urious  faet  that  the  Nrai-lih-. 

•  \en   n..\v>  ,-,,!iiiiu-n.-e   the  day  with   tin-   j.eriod   of  dark 
MS*  :    tl..  §     ,:,;ith  on   Fri-l  . 

third  sulidivi-iiiii  was  that   in  which  t  he  con  tint  in  - 

cleared  th-  •   the  il K  ;,,,,!  the 

h-!  •  :i,.d  forth  grass  and  the 
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trees,  and  clothed  nature  in  a  mantle  of  green.  Man  had 
come  out  of  his  cave,  and  there  were  scattered  remnants 
of  the  animal  kingdom  here  and  there,  but  the  world,  in 
the  main,  was  rnanless  and  lifeless — a  scene  of  waste  and 
desolation. 

In  the  fourth  subdivision  of  time,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  appeared  ; — dimly,  and  wrapped  in  clouds,  in  the 
evening  ;  clearer  and  brighter  in  the  morning. 

In  the  next  subdivision  of  time,  the  fish,  which  spawn 
by  the  million,  and  the  birds,  which  quadruple  their 
numbers  in  a  year,  began  to  multiply  and  scatter  them- 
selves, and  appear  everywhere  through  the  waters  and  on 
the  land.  And  still  the  light  kept  increasing,  and  "the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day." 

And  on  the  sixth  day,  man  and  the  animals,  slower  to 
increase,  and  requiring  a  longer  period  to  reach  maturity, 
began  to  spread  and  show  themselves  everywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

There  was  a  long  interval  before  man  sent  out  his 
colonies  and  repossessed  the  desolated  continents.  In 
Europe,  as  I  have  shown,  twelve  feet  of  stalagmite  inter- 
venes in  the  caves  between  the  remains  of  pre-glacial  and 
post-glacial  man.  As  this  deposit  forms  at  a  very  slow 
rate,  it  indicates  that,  for  long  ages  after  the  great  de- 
struction, man  did  not  dwell  in  Europe.  Slowly,  '"'like  a 
great  blot  that  spreads,"  the  race  expanded  again  over  its 
ancient  hunting-grounds. 

And  still  the  skies  grew  brighter,  the  storms  grew 
less,  the  earth  grew  warmer,  and  "the  evening  and  the 
morning  "  constituted  the  sixth  subdivision  of  time. 

And  this  process  is  still  going  on.  Mr.  James  Geikie 
says  : 

"  We  are  sure  of  this,  that  since  the  deposition  of  the 
shelly  clays,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  latest  local  gla- 


77/ 

Tin    world,  lik<-   Milt.  M   mim_r  t..  d 

gage  its  hinder  limbs  from  tin-  -uperinninil.ciit   weight  of 
I  »  MI.  i -MTV   chilling   bla-t    that 

.  ?i  lips  of   the   icy  North,  i-  'mit  a 
r»  mil  • .' 

T.iit   tlu-  <;rcat   co-mical   cata-trophc  was  substantially 
M  irh    the  'lit     -i\th    da\.       We    an-    i 

!  .h\.     Tin    darkm---  has  gone:  tin-  MIII   lia- 
l.a«-k  :   tl.  •  inir.l    to  th.  ir  l.oiin.U  : 

iu-«l  it-   j.larr  ;   the  lUh.  the  \i\n\*,  tin- 
lire   inorr   populous  in  ocean,  air,  ami 

on  the  land  :   the  comet  i»  Lr"H»',  and  the  orderly  pn».  c— es 
of   na  iroiind    us,  and  God  U  "n-tinLr"  from  the 

inj;  hi>  aillieted  world. 

Tip  Ii  interpretation  a»  this  was 

;,j.pirent    t..    the    early    father^    of    the    Cliri-tian    Church, 
altlioiiirh  they  powemed  no  theory  of  a  com.  t.      *- 

i-JMUins,  nn«l    nri._n-n.    l.-ni:    befon    an\    Hiidi    the-.i-y 
I    that    the    -mi.    rnoon.    and    -tar- 
1  from  the  ln»jiiinini:,  but  that  they  did  not 
until    the   fourth   da\        "  \\ '!...."   -a\-   (Mi-en,    "that    luM 

•liink  that   th.-  tir-t,  -. --ond,  and  third  da\ 
without  -nn.  ni-."ii.  or  |( 

I'.ut    uhei-r    \\.-n-   the\  ?      Why  did    tlu'V    not    ap|>ear? 
Wh.i-  1  them  '.' 

Wh.it    e,,.ild  ,,li.c:m-  them  but   d«-n-e  okMldaf       \\ 

did      the    e|,,||,|. 

d    the    \\  .  .1    thi-    darkin—   "ii 

the  face  of   th.  BM    that     the    -un.    moon,  ami 

d.  I    m.t    appeal     until    the    «,.|-;d    had    elothe-i 

•> 
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again  in  vegetation  ?  Tremendous  heat.  Where  did  the 
heat  come  from  ?  If  it  was  not  caused  by  contact  with  a 
comet,  tt'/H/f  ^f is  it?  And  if  it  was  not  caused  by  contact 
with  a  cornet,  how  do  you  explain  the  blazing  sword  at 
the  gate  of  Eden  ;  the  fire  falling  from  heaven  on  "  the 
•itk-s  of  the  plain  "  ;  and  the  fire  that  fell  on  Job's  sheep 
and  camels  and  consumed  them  ;  and  that  drove  Job  to 
clamber  by  ropes  down  into  the  narrow-mouthed  bottom- 
less cave  ;  where  he  tells  us  of  the  leviathan,  the  twisted, 
the  undulating  one,  that  cast  down  stones  in  the  mire, 
and  made  the  angels  in  heaven  to  tremble,  and  the  deep 
to  boil  like  a  pot  ?  And  is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  this  sublime  religious  poem,  called  the  Book  of 
Job,  represents  the  exaltation  of  the  human  soul  under 
the-  stress  of  the  greatest  calamity  our  race  has  ever  en- 
dured, than  to  believe  that  it  is  simply  a  record  of  the 
sufferings  of  some  obscure  Arab  chief  from  a  loathsome 
disease?  Surely  inspiration  should  reach  us  through  a 
different  channel  ;  and  there  should  be  some  proportion 
between  the  grandeur  of  the  thoughts  and  the  dignity  of 
the  events  which  produced  them. 

And  if  Origen  is  right,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars  were  not  created  until  the 
third  day,  then  the  sacred  text  is  dislocated,  transposed  ; 
and  the  second  chapter  narrates  events  which  really  oc- 
curred before  those  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  ;  and 
the  "darkness"  is  something  which  came  millions  of 
years  after  that  "Beginning,"  in  which  God  made  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  all  the  host  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  observe  how  fully  the  Bible 
record  accords  with  the  statements  of  the  Druidical, 
Hindoo,  Scandinavian,  and  other  legends,  and  with  the 
great  unwritten  theory  which  underlies  all  our  religion. 
Here  we  have  : — 


:;io  Tin 


I.   Tlu-  (;..|.l.  •     \  tli 

I'he  universal  moral  degeneracy  of  mankind  :  the 
age  of  crime  an-  1  viol*  i 

nf  :    flu-  tin-  from  h.-aven. 
lift-  and  the  darkm  —  . 
6.   Tin-  cold  ;    tin-  -trui^li-  to  li\,-. 

from   virtue  to   rfel  ;    ho,,. 

plenty  |Q   |...verty  :    t'roiii  ei\  ili/at  ion  to  harl»ari-ni  ;    t'p.ni 
the  T,  rii.iry  to  th«-  Drift  ;  from  Eden  to  the  ^ravd. 
&    U«'"(,iivtnir(i,,M  and  regeiieratiiin. 
Can  all  this  IK-  accident  ?    Can  all  this  ,,,,-an  nothing? 


PART  IV. 
Conclusions. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WAS  PRE-GLACIAL   MAN  CIVILIZED? 

WE  come  now  to  another  and  very  interesting  ques- 
tion : 

In  what  stage  of  development  was  mankind  when  the 
Drift  fell  upon  the  earth  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  attain  to  certainties  in  the 
consideration  of  an  age  so  remote  as  this.  We  are,  as  it 
were,  crawling  upon  our  hands  and  knees  into  the  dark 
cavern  of  an  abysmal  past  ;  we  know  not  whether  that 
which  we  encounter  is  a  stone  or  a  bone  ;  we  can  only 
grope  our  way.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  proper  to  pre- 
sent such  facts  as  I  possess  touching  this  curious  question. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  man- 
kind, prior  to  the  Drift,  had,  in  some  limited  localities, 
reached  a  high  stage  of  civilization,  and  that  many  of 
our  most  important  inventions  and  discoveries  were  known 
in  the  pre-glacial  age.  Among  these  were  pottery,  metal- 
lurgy, architecture,  engraving,  carving,  the  use  of  money, 
the  domestication  of  some  of  our  animals,  and  even  the 
use  of  an  alphabet.  I  shall  present  the  proofs  of  this 
startling  conclusion,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself. 


Ml 

While  tlii*  civili/.ed,  cult i vat cd   race  ... -cuj.it  d   a   part 
of   tli<  th0    remainder  of   the    world    \\  t- 

pr.iplrd  l.\  HTOOftj  lirutal.  :ni«l  animal- 

like  than  anytime.:  \\  r  kno\\   of  "ii  our  earth  fo-dav. 

In  tin-  tir-t   place.  I  -hall  refer  to   tin-   legend-  of   man- 
kind.  -A  hi-ivm  they  <lej»irt  tin-  rMii,|in<,n  ,,(  «.iu   ra« •»•  in  tlir 

1  •      -•    '     •    •  Hi-    -t 1    al«»iu-.    \\«- 

iniirlif    «li-iiii"-   tin-in    from    r«»n-'nlrrai 'M-H.  t,.|-   ili.-ir  \\milil 
be  a  8tn*ng  prol.aliility  that    lain    Igd,  in    r. -prating  the 
•1-,    would    attrilnilr    to    tlirip    rnnotr    ain-r-»tnp.    ihr 
rivili/rd  ai!vantai;rs  whi<-h  ti  Pel V66 CDJOjed  :    out 

it    will    or   M-rn    tint    tln-M-    xtatrnu-nts    ar«-    rontinnrd    l»y 
man  which  ha\.    been  «lii'_r  out  of  the  .-arth, 
and  upon  which  \\  r  can  rely  to  a  much  <_ri  •  nt. 

I-'ii  i-  : 

•  rrcctly  intippn-trd  Job  M  A  rdi^i..Ux 
drama,  foun-U-d  on  (In-  fall  of  the  Drift,  then  wr  mu-t 
remenjl"'!'  that  .l.-l.  «lc-cril»c-  the  p.-opl.-  o\. -rtaki-n  l>y  the 
catastrophe  M  a  highly  civil  Th.-\  had  |..i--«<l 

•-hipiipj   -tick-   and    -tone-   and    idoU,  .iiid 
had  rra.-ln -d    t.,    a    knou  I.  ;    they 

the\     Pai-e.l    tl'.ck-    of    -lice],    all'i 

•iiry  Iniilt    hoiix,  s  ;    the\    had  tamed   the   lior-r  :    they 
i"i    |  '   'jrrssed  M>   far    in    a-i  r.  >noiuii-al    ki  a»  to 

have  mapped   out    the    heaven-    i-  •    llations;    they 

•  ,11'ntly  th.  \   potecmnl  an  alp' 

\ .  '1  in-criptioiis  upon  t 

'"     -  nd    trul\     that    the    I k    of    .!..!,.   al- 

•he   |)riit 

I  neCOMarilv  \\ritten  at   th.    tinii 

1  tenilile  a 

II  |     lierli     the     o\i-r\\  In-lliiilpj     conoid.   ' 

an. I  nieni..r\    of   mankind  fop  tln>  . 

\\  |  will  MM-  that   it-  impre--  -till  .\i-t-  on  the 
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imagination  of  the  race.  Hence  we  may  assign  to  the 
book  of  Job  an  extraordinary  antiquity,  and  nevertheless 
it  may  have  been  written  long  ages  after  the  events  to 
which  it  refers  occurred  ;  and  the  writer  may  have  clothed 
events  with  the  associations  and  conditions  of  the 
age  of  its  composition.  Let  us,  then,  go  forward  to  the 
other  legends,  for  in  such  a  case  we  can  j»r<>ve  nothing. 
\Ye  can  simply  build  up  cumulative  probabilities. 

In  Ovid  we  read  that  the  Earth,  when  the  dread  afflic- 
tion fell  upon  her,  cried  out  : 

"  O  sovereign  of  the  gods,  if  thou  approvest  of  this, 
if  I  have  deserved  it,  why  do  thy  lightnings  linger  ?  .  .  . 
And  dost  thou  give  this  as  my  recompense?  This  as  the 
reward  of  my  fertility  and  of  my  duty,  in  that  I  endure 
,1-annds  from  tha  crooked  j>!<nn  and  harrows,  and  am 
harassed  all  the  year  through  ?  In  that  I  supply  green 
leaves  to  the  cattle,  and  corn,  a  wholesome  food  for  man- 
kind, and  frankincense  for  yourselves?" 

Here  we  see  that  Ovid  received  from  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  his  race  the  belief  that  when  the  Drift  Age 
came  man  was  already  an  agriculturist  ;  he  had  invented 
the  plow  and  the  harrow  ;  he  had  domesticated  the  cat- 
tle ;  he  had  discovered  or  developed  some  of  the  cereal-  ; 
and  he  possessed  a  religion  in  which  incense  was  burned 
before  the  god  or  gods.  The  legend  of  Phaeton  further 
indicates  that  man  had  tamed  the  horse  and  had  invented 
wheeled  vehicles. 

In  the  Hindoo  story  of  the  corning  of  the  demon  Ra- 
vana,  the  comet,  we  read  that  he  carried  of?  Sita,  the 
wife  of  Rama,  the  sun  ;  and  that  her  name  indicates  that 
she  represented  "  t\w  fnrroir«I  «/rt/i^  to  wit,  a  condition 
of  development  in  which  man  plowed  the  fields  and  raised 
crops  of  food. 

When   we  turn  to  the  Scandinavian  legends,  we  see 


Ill  I 

that  those  who  tran-mitted  them  from  tin-  early  age*  be- 
i   that    |»iv-url  trial  man  wa-  ei\  ili/.ed.      Tin-  .  I  .  ./  -,  r  he 
•  rod  like,    -uperior    rare,    dwelt,    we    an-    told.   "in 
housea." 

In  de-eril.in-.:,  in   the    KM.  r   K,l,l:i.   tin-  eorrupi   eondi- 
tion  of    mankind  before  the  great  cala-n 
the  worhl,  we  are  t«»li!.  wan  given  »\  «  r  t«»  all   manner 
sin  and  wieke.lne—  .      \\'»-  n-a-1  : 


••  B^otben  \\  ill  tiirht  t..._r,.ti,,.r% 

All'l    lie<-,.nn-   t-.i.  h    .itlier'x 


Their  -ih  shall  spoil. 

II  u-.l  i-  the  w.rhl  : 

Sensual  -in-  irr-  .w  hu 

Th-  '-agefl  — 

i  t  \\ain. 

There  :n  TO*,  inur-ler-agea, 

in-  wnrl-l  ld."« 


When  the   ^reai  -lay  <>f    wrath    OOHMt,   lleim.lal 
in  the  (Jjallar  //-./•//,  O.  I'm  /•/*/..>  to  Mimer'-  w.-ll.  n.lin  puts 
on  hi-  ./..A/,  til,.!,,,'  t.  the    A  -a-    hold    i-oiin-el    lu-t'ore  tln-ir 

ttotn  dbora 

All  tlie-e  thini:-  in-lirate  a   people  who  hail   pa—. 

1    liarliari-m.      II    •<      f(    i  ,:\.     i\.--.  -word-,  helmets. 

-.  iinisieal  in-tniin.  lit-,  donn-t  i«-ate-l  h«.r---.  tin-  u-e 

(d  -t..ne  lisiil.linu'-.      AIM!  al'l'-r  tin    -jreat  -torm 

wa»ov*r.  and    the  remnant  of    mankind    eivpt    out    of   the 

caves,  and  came  back  to  n  -..eenpy  .he  h.-u-e-  of  t!ie  -lain 
milli..,  i,  |  ,,f  the  ith  which  they  found  in 

the  gram  "the  golden   tal.  l.-t-."  ,,f  td.    .1,.^     add 

•,.  d   in  the  nn  tal-.  ami  pOMCSncd  --m.- 

kind  of   a    wrilti-n    lan^'i-i-je  :    the\    al-o   h.id  "tin-  run.  -.' 
«  >din. 
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In  the  Norse  legends  we  read  that  Loke,  the  evil 
genius,  carried  off  Iduna,  and  her  apples. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  American  legends,  similar 
statements  present  themselves. 

We  see  the  people,  immediately  after  the  catastrophe, 
sending  a  messenger  to  the  happy  eastern  land,  over  the 
sea,  by  a  bridge,  to  procure  drums  and  other  musical  in- 
struments ;  we  learn  from  the  Miztecs  that  while  the 
darkness  yet  prevailed,  the  people  built  a  sumptuous  pal- 
ace, a  masterpiece  of  skill,  and  on  the  top  of  it  they 
placed  an  axe  of  copper,  the  edge  being  uppermost,  and 
on  this  axe  the  heavens  rested.* 

The  Navajos,  shut  up  in  their  cave,  had  flute-players 
with  them.  The  Peruvians  were  dug  out  of  their  cave 
with  a  golden  spade.  In  the  Tahoe  legend,  we  read  that 
the  superior  race  compelled  the  inferior  to  build  a  great 
temple  for  their  protection  from  floods  ;  and  the  oppressed 
people  escaped  in  canoes,  while  the  world  blazes  behind 
thorn. 

Soon  after  the  Navajos  came  out  of  the  cave,  we  find 
them,  according  to  the  legend,  possessed  of  water-jars, 
and  we  have  references  to  the  division  of  the  heavens 
into  constellations. 

In  the  Arabian  legend  of  the  City  of  Brass,  we  rre 
told  that  the  people  who  were  destroyed  were  great 
architects,  metallurgists,  agriculturists,  and  machinists, 
and  that  they  possessed  a  written  language. 

\Ve  turn  now  to  the  more  reliable  evidences  of  man's 
condition,  which  have  been  exhumed  from  the  caves  and 
the  Drift. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Fray  Pedro  Simon  relates 
that  some  miners,  running  an  adit  into  a  hill  near  Callao, 

*  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races,"  vol.  Hi,  p.  71. 


Ill 

••  met  with  :i  ship,  »/7</V/, 

/./'  ///•   /////,  ami  ili«l  not  aijrec  in  it-  make  ami  a|»pi-aranec 

with  our  -hi|-v" 

.lohn  ( 'lerk  .Ir-.-rilie-  :i  «-ano«-  foiiml  near  K'linhurgh, 
in   I  ;•_'<;.      "Tin-  wa-himj--  ,,f  the  river  Can-on   «li-e. 

it  i-  thirty- 

f  lom_r  :in.|  t'uiir  and    a  halt    l.n.a.l.  all  of  I.IH-  |.'n-.-«- 
of  oak.      'I  I  -rvrral  >trata  al»..\«-  it.  xu,-l,  an  I,, am, 

clay,  shells,  moss.  «.an«l,  ami  Lrravt-1."  * 

Boucher  de    IVrtlic-    t«'iui«l    rnnains  <>f   man   th'u't;/  '« 

i  feet  below  tin-  rarfftCC  »\    tin- earth. 
In  tin-   following  we   ha\rtln-  that    th.-j.n-- 

glacial   race  was   anjuaintnl    with    tin-    use    «.f  tin-,  ami 
•<)d : 

tin-   c"n  of   a    .-anal    I-  -•••••khiilin 

an<l  (iothfiilMiri;.  it    was  necessary  U)  «-nt  thn.iiuh  OM  of 

hills  ,-alleil  MOft,  01  rrratie  hloeks  \\hirh    \\ «  r.    .!••- 

the    Drift    ie«-  .luring   tli«-   url:i"ial   r|....-h.      I',. 
in  iiiiim us,-  aeciuiiulati«iii  <>f  nsars  with  ^lit-lU   an-1 
san.l.  there  was  dine  <f  /•///•/• 

rt/  a  t/'/'f/  .lar  mass  of  Mnne-. 

I'M  ruling  a  heart/I,  in  the  mi'l-lh- of  which  th 
coals.      No  oth.-r   han.l  than  that  of   man  cmiM  ha\ 
•  1  the  work     * 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  on  iVtit,-  An-.-  I-lan«l.  n- 
markable  discoveries  have  IM-.-H  ma  1 

\    connideral'h-  depths  below  the  surface  of  th.  earth. 

U>   tWtOt]      '  .'.I,/    ,.,;rhiing    l1>*    salt- 

.  and  f«IM/«  rn., iff,    uh.it    |)r.    l-'oM.-r  1,,-li.  \.  -  t-  he  the 

iii  KurojM-.  "  a— neiateil    with    the 

bones  of  elephants  aixl  <>th.r  hn-,    .Atim-t  .ju.eli".- 

1  edible  quant M  iml  "  :   in   KHB4 

•  T>l«.r'«  "Rarlv  M.nkin.l."  p.  33i.». 

f  \Url.-an  ,U;IN  ,,f  M.it..     p.  60;  Baclu 

|  Fa-U-r'-*  "  Prvhintorir  Race-,"  p.  56, 
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cases  these  remains  of  pottery  formed  "  veritable  strata, 
three  and  six  inches  thick "  ;  in  many  cases  the  bones  of 
the  mastodon  were  found  above  these  strata  of  pottery. 
Fragments  of  baskets  and  matting  were  also  found. 

Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  long-continued  occupa- 
tion of  this  spot  by  man  prior  to  the  Drift  Age,  and  that 
the  human  family  had  progressed  far  enough  to  manu- 
facture pottery,  and  weave  baskets  and  matting. 

The  cave  of  Chaleux,  Belgium,  was  buried  by  a  mass 
of  rubbish  caused  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  conse- 
quently preserving  all  its  implements.  There  were  found 
the  split  bones  of  mammals,  and  the  bones  of  birds  and 
fishes.  There  was  an  immense  number  of  objects,  chiefly 
manufactured  from  reindeer-horn,  such  as  needles,  arrow- 
heads, daggers,  and  hooks.  Besides  these,  there  were  or- 
naments made  of  shells, 
pieces  of  slate  with  en- 
graved figures,  mathe- 
matical lines,  remains  of 
very  coarse  pottery, 
hearthstones,  ashes,  char- 
coal, and  last,  but  not 
least,  thirty  thousand 
worked  flints  mingled 
with  the  broken  bones. 
In  the  hearth,  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  cave, 
was  discovered  a  stone, 
with  certain  but  unin- 
telligible signs  engraved 
upon  it.  M.  Dupont  also  found  about  twenty  pounds  of 
the  bones  of  the  water-rat,  either  scorched  or  roasted.* 


EARTHEN  VASE,  FOUND  IN  THE  CAVE 
OF  FUEFOOZ,  BELGIUM. 


*  Maclean's  "  Antiquity  of  Man,"  p.  87. 


£<>' 

Mere  we    ha\e    tin-   exi.lenee    tli;it    tin-  people    who    in 
this  ea\  MM  \\itli  whom    they  hcl<l    in 

•naniilarture.l  j..,tlrr\  :  that  they  wore  clothing 
which  thc\  s,.\\e.l  with  needle*  ;  that  they  u-ed  tin  bo* 
an«l  arrow  ;  that  they  cauirht  tUh  \\ilh  hook*  ;  that  they 
ornamented  tl  .  :  that  thry  cooked  their  !'«•••« I  : 

that   th«-y  fn-_rra\  ed  on   >ti»in-  :   an«l  that    tln-y  ha.l  :iln-t.ly 
rra«-h«-.|   V..IM«-   kiixl  of   j.riinit  i\  «•  alj.halM-t.  in  \\hirh 
1  to  ri-pri-MMit  tilings. 

have   al:  n.  (pa^c  I'.M.  <mt,,\  that  tli. 

reason  to  b«-lie\\- that  ).r.  -'jlarial  Knn.j.f  n>ntaiii«-il  a  MT\ 
barbaroiiH  race,  r»  j  i  rthal  -knll.  *-i<h- 

l>\  -i.|.-  \\itli  a  «-ulti\at..l  r.,.-r.  n-|»n-i-ntr«l  l»y  th«-  tine 
lines  and  full  brow  of  the  Kni;is  skull.  The  latter  race,  I 
have  suggested,  may  have  e.>me  amon^  tin-  fnm 

rS  or   have  bern    ra)>ture<l    in    \\ar:    i 

day  in  CVntral  Africa  the  »knll-  of  adventurou-.  ei\ili/e«l 
I'c.rtuurHe>e  or  Kn'_rli>lnnen  or  .\iiicriean>    ini-_rht    l>e  fmin<l 
vi-le  Ky  -i,l,-  \\  ith  the  ru-le  ^kuIN  of  the  savage  jioj.n' 
of  thv  eoiintry.      The    ],,,^(.^i,,n  of  a  jiieee  of    |.oit. 
carvini;.    li\    an    African    tril.e    wmihl    not    |>rove   that    the 
•i-  possessed  the  art  <  .  .f  m-iMx  in-  "I'  inaniifaet iirinir 
;t   it   woiil-1  jipive  tint   -oiin-uhere  on  the  earth's 
I'ar   enough,  at  that    time,  to 

be  capable  of  MI  eh  \\.n-k-  of  art.  Ami  -o,  in  the  remains 
of  the  j.re-'jlacial  a^c  of  Kuropc.  we  have  the  i  \  i-l«  n. -e 

that  Home  of  t  hcN»-  j  •  their  csptiTes,  or  UKW 

\vh-.m  they  tradc.l  or  fou-jii'.  ha«l  -'-n.    |Q  far  in  the  train- 
ing of  ci\  ili/.e-l    life   a-  to    have   . I.  \,  ]..(.., I    a    K 
and    a  •.•jin-eiit    li\iii-j   form-    in    |. Set  IP 

cai^'illgn,    with   a    OOBtki  an-l    -kill. 

An. I    the^e    \\..'  ••'Mini    in    the    nm-t    an.  ieiit 

"  the  i|  iiii  the  In. tie*.  ..t'  t  i 

/ 


'  'leposit*.     Nay,  more,  a  picture  <>t'  .»  mammoth  lias 

heeii     found    cl>i:ra\. 

The  engraving  00  page  841  n-pre-mi*  th.  <rious 

w<»rk  of  art. 

The  mail  who  carved  \\\\>  muM  have  seen  the  creature 
it  represented  ;  aii'l,  a>  the  mammoth  did  ii"t  -nrxivc  the 
Drift,  that  man  mu-t  have  live.l  l.et'.Te  or  .luring  'I"1  I  >rift. 
An-1  h  •  \N;I>  no  navage.  n  ljil»l»ock  : 

\  ^-iitation.  boweT<  i-  rude.  iiiimal    ha- 

in  1  in  any  of  the   Daiii-li  -hell-i  .....  in-U.  or  the 

Stom-AiTi-  hke-\  illa'_r«'-.      Mveii  «.n  ol.  ;  thfl    l»roii/e 

.!••  that  it  i-  iloiihtful  whether 
wcll-autl,'  in-tanci-  c..ul<l  l»e 


In  the  l>  -  the  followinir  -('irite.l  drawing 

was  found,  representing  a  group  of 


MAK'S  Picmu  or  REINDEEK. 


fOllld    appear  a-  if  the  reindeer  W9K 

togeth.  i    I,N    |in,-..i  i   iniplie>  tliat   tln-\ 

•  ..,. 
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domesticated.  In  this  picture  they  seem  to  have  become 
entangled  in  their  lines,  and  some  have  fallen  to  the 
ground. 

And  it  does  not  follow  from  the  presence  of  the  rein- 
deer that  the  climate  was  Lapland-like.  The  ancestors 
of  all  our  so-called  Arctic  animals  must  have  lived  during 
the  mild  climate  of  the  Tertiary  Age  ;  and  those  only  sur- 
vived after  the  Drift,  in  the  north,  that  were  capable  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  cold  ;  the  rest  perished 
or  moved  southwardly. 

Another  group  of  animals  was  found,  engraved  on  a 
piece  of  the  palm  of  a  reindeer's  horn,  as  follows  : 


PRE-GLACIAL  MAN'S  PICTURE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Here  the  man  stands  alongside  the  horse's  head — a 
very  natural  position  if  the  horse  was  domesticated,  a 
very  improbable  one  if  he  was  not. 

Pieces  of  pottery  have  also  been  found  accompanying 
these  pala'olithic  remains  of  man. 

The  oldest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man  is  prob- 
ably the  fragment  of  a  cut  rib  from  the  Pliocenes  of 
Tuscany,  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Florence  ;  it  was 
associated  with  flint-flakes  and  a  piece  of  rude  pot- 
tery.* 

But  the  art-capacity  of  these  people  was  not  limited 
to  the  drawing  of  animals  ;  they  also  carved  figures  out 

*  Dawkins's  "Early  Man  in  Britain,"  p.  91. 


CO  >\'8. 

of  hard  substances.     The  following  engraving  n-j.n •>« -nts 
a  ]>oniard  cut  from  a  rein-It -n-'- 


OF    PRE-OLACIAL   CARVING. 


Sir  .Mm  I.iihhork  says: 

i.-  arti-t  lia»  in-jnii,  .ii-l  y  adaj.t«-.|  tin-  ]ni>itinii  of 

Mima!  to  tin-  nrrr-.it  i«  -  ..|  tin-  ra>»-.  Tin-  Imrn*  an- 

D  l»a«-k  nn  tin-  in-rk.  tin-  !'•  in  «I«'iil.|c,l  up 

uiiili-r  tin-  ln-llv,  and  tin-  hind-legs  art-  i  nut  al..n«,' 

tin-  hla.lt-."*    ' 


,«.riii  in  imlirati-  .|iiitc  an  a-han-  •••.!  OOH- 
•  litimi  ;  ibe  people  who'lDldft  then  iiianufartun-«i  |mtti-rv, 
pOtSeawd  dmn.  >niin:il».  ami  \\cif  al'lc  t<>  «  i 

an.l    OarT«    imam's  nf   livin-   objeota,       It   i-  difliriilt   ?..  IM-- 
that    thi-y    rmild    lit\«-  iml    «-mjrav«-il    llu->c 

hard  substances  \\iilmut  m«-talli<-  .  i   to   1-  of  ><>m«' 

reider  \\  ill  we,  on  )•  f_r    180  reprt  ^••ntation 

of  a  si<-iiit«-  pliiiiuiK-f   t'niind  ' 

!  ui    .Ina.jiiin    N'all.-y.    (  "alitCi  nia.    \\hirh 

i  HUM-     tn    IM-  - 

•  il»i:inn    nf    tin-   lapi.lary'-    >ki!l    than 

1  n  -ni-li.  -I    i-\     t!u-    Stm         \         ,,]'   citlirr 


f  Farter's  u  Prehwtork  lUo.  P.  50. 
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The  following  picture  represents  a  curious  image 
carved  out  of  black  marble,  about  twice  as  large  as  the 
cut,  found  near  Marlboro,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  by  some 
workmen,  while  digging  a  well,  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet 
fxfmr  the  surface.  The  ground 
above  it  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed. It  was  imbedded  in  sand 
and  gravel.  The  black  or  varie- 
gated marble  out  of  which  this 
image  is  carved  has  not  been 
found  in  place  in  Ohio. 

T.  W.  Kinney,  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Last  summer,  while  digging 
a  vault  for  drainage,  at  the  depth 
of  twenty-seven  feet,  the  workmen 
found  the  tusk  of  a  mastodon. 
Tlio  piece  was  about  four  feet 
long  and  four  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  thickest  part.  It  was  near- 
ly all  lost,  having  crumbled  very 
much  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
I  have  a  large  piece  of  it  ;  also 
M-vrml  flakes  of  flint  found  near 
the  same  depth. 

"I  also  have  several  of  the 
flakes  from  other  vaults,  some  of 
which  show  evidence  cf  work.  STONE  IMAGE  FOUND  IN  Onto- 

"  We  also  found  a  log  at  the 

depth  of  twenty-two  feet.  The  log  was  burned  at  one  <  n<f, 
and  at  the  other  end  was  «  <[«]>,  t/t<j  saute  as  an  o/xemarfs 
I'u'f.  Shell-banks  below  the  level  of  the  base  of  mound- 
builders'  works,  from  six  to  fifteen  feet."  * 

Was  this  burned  log,  thus  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty- 
two  feet,  a  relic  of  the  great  conflagration  ?     Was  that 


*  "American  Antiquarian,"  April,  1878,  p. 
16 


;,|  CONCLUSIONS. 

axe-kerf   made   by  som  i    man   who   \\ielded   a 

hioii/e  ,,r  ir<.n 

It  is  a  curious   fact  tli  .  I  \»^  have,  in  repeated 

instances,  hccii  •  •\ii:iiin -«l  from  'jir.it  depths  io  the  Drift 

cla\. 

While  thi-  work  i-  Lroiti'_:  through  the  pre^-.  an  article 

has  appeared  in  "Harpcr'>  .Monthly  Ma^ax.ine."  (Septem- 

DtUtod   "TIM-  Mi-i-i|.|.i    Ki\rr   IV..I,- 

1<  in,"  written  liy  I  >a\  i«l  A.  (  urti-.  in  which  tin-  author  says: 

"  \Vln-n   l.i  Salli-  t«>un«l  out  how  <jo.»lly  a  lan«l  it  was, 
hi-  report  \\  a>  the  warrant  <•!   «-\iction  tli:i'  nt  the 

re.l    man    t..    m.ik.     plan-    l«-r    the    \\liitc.    a-    tin-    nioiiinl- 
Innhlers   ha«l    made   place   t..r  the  Indian   in  what   pi 

t  olil.  ^'et  it  niu-t  ha\»-  ln-en  only  \e-t«rda\ 
that  the  mound. Iniilder-  ui-.n-jht  in  the  valley,  for  in  tin- 
few  ciMiturics  that  ha\«  elap-ed  -inrr  then  tin-  -nil 

.    \\    feet         Hot    enough    to   IniTV 

their  \i..rk-  out  o|  -i-jht.     1 1«»\\  \»\\^  a«:«i.  then.  imiM  it  have 
that    tin-  rare  lived    there  wh«»-e   |.a\.in<! 
I. rick  now  lie  .«•  r. 

Mi     '  lor-   not    mean   that    th<    l.ri.  k-    found    in 

'lenient   had   any  lii-t..rii  al   coimr.-t  ion 

\\ith  Koine,  hut  -imply  that  tlu-y  n-semMe  K-  :n:m  ln-i.-k-. 
Theft*  •  .rn,  were  di-c<i\cn-d  in  (lie  vicinity  of 

.Meinphi-.  TeOMIWe.      The  detail-  lia\ 

•  n  puMi-ln-d. 

I- it  not  more  reai«onal»le  to -uj»po-(.  that  ci\ili/rd  man 
1  on  ih,-    \  (      -. fim- nt   thirty  thou 

Igf    ti\<  '1  flie    com 

iborf    peri. id  of  time,  and  tint  hi- 
I  liy  the  Drif:  •  hail  to   In-- 

liuman  I-  jh  ad\ai 

tut    1'iiek-.  and    huild  pavements 
-.du.lt    in  tlie  Mi--i--ippi  X'alley,  in  a  past  8O 
;at    the  -lou    inert.-.!  »•   of   th, 
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by  vegetable  decay,  has  covered  their  works  to  the  depth 
of  seventy  feet? 

I  come  now  to  the  most  singular  and  marvelous  reve- 
lation of  all : 

Professor  Alexander  Winchell,  in  an  interesting  and 
recent  work,*  says  : 

"  I  had  in  my  possession  for  some  time  a  copper  relic 
resembling  a  rude  coin,  which  was  taken  from  an  artesian 
boring  at  the  depth  of  one  tinn<Ir;'d  OIK f  fourteen  feet,  at 
Lawn  Ridge,  Marshall  County,  Illinois. 

41  Mr.-  W.  IF.  AVilmot,  then  of  Lawn  Ridge,  furnished 
me,  in  a  letter  dated  December  4,  1871,  the  following 
statement  of  deposits  pierced  in  the  boring  : 

Soil 3  feet. 

Yellow  clay 17 

Blue  clay 44 

Dark  vegetable  matter 4 

Hard  purplish  clay  . 18 

Bright  -green  clay 8 

Mottled  clay 18 

Soil 2     " 

Depth  of  coin 114     " 

Yellow  clay 1     " 

Sand  and  clay. 
Water,  rising  60  feet. 

"  In  a  letter  of  the  27th  of  December,  written  from 
Chillicothe,  Illinois,  he  stated  that  the  bore  was  four 
inches  for  eighty  feet,  and  three  inches  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  depth.  But  before  one  hundred  feet  had  been 
reached  the  four-inch  portion  was  '  so  plastered  over  r.s 
to  be  itself  but  three  inches  in  diameter,'  and  hence  the 
'coin'  could  not  have  come  from  any  depih  less  tl«m 
ei<i/ttj/  feet. 

"  *  Three  persons  saw  "  the  coin  "  at  the  same  instant, 
and  each  claims  it.'  This  so-called  coin  was  about  the 

*  "Sparks  from  a  Geologist's  Hammer,"  p.  170. 
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ami  -i/,-  ..f  a  -ilvn   «|u;irt.  T  «»f  a  «l<»ll:ir.  an<l  was 

,'.*<.       IT    \v  :i>  approximately 

roiiinl,  ami  teemed  to  have  l»  1  \  \»>rc 

mark-  :i>    -liown  ill   tin-    t  '    ///•//  "•• 

Thej   looked  a-  it'  •'  •/,-</ 


KBIt   AXIl   F<  KT 

Tin-  cliarartrr  ..f   tin-  mark-  \va-    partly  unin- 
tclliu'ililr.      On  ra«-li   -i«l«-.  li..  .1-  a  rinlr  «>Mt  lin< •  »\ 

..  li  1111:111  ti  '  '•!   in  one  li.iii'l  an  • 

!iild,    wliili-   t!u-   ol  it'   in 

-rrikiiMj.      Tlic  tiir'irc  \\on-  a  lirail-ilrrss  :i|'p:tr- 

«  -rly    ma-It-   «>f    <|uilU.  "•/•  '•/- 

i  a  t h<-  «ip|iiiNiti-  nde 

t..   tin-  IHUtt,    aii'l    li  i-l    al-«'   «»n<-    han-1    ii|>- 
riiis    was   fnrni-li   -1    ''•<'!'    /"////   ^»//N   ///••    ///"/•  '.< 

\    md  the  border  WM  raroleol  lii«-r..Lriypii- 

1  >n    llii-  -i.li-    al-o  wa>   a    rii-l.-    mitlin-  i  i-lru- 

-      tion    «'!' 

\  \  1'     it-     IIM-rtiliL'     'it      iJlltTaln    ill 

•  1  t«.  IM-  th.it    it-  «>ri- 
poob  "f  tin-  -f  ratinn  in  \\  lii'-li 

t'-Miinl.      <  )li«'  prr-nn   tl 

•   a  ru.|.    i  ^imi  of    the  -i-_Mi-  «•!'    tin- 

in. I  tin-  »i..r.|.-r.      An..t;  I  )M-  i-onl.l  ,li- 

•!  utTi-r 
..plan  iti.in  .,«•  (In-  ..l,j,-,-ts  ,„•  tin-  . -in-i;  "f  it 

'urea  War  a  clone  reeeml>lanr«-  t<»  ru<l«- 

drawing^  executed  on  Kin-h-l.ark  an. I  n..-k  -in  tar.--  liy  tin- 
/,'  /•.  tin ;/  ,t,:l,..l' 

An<l  '  neanM  waa  M€  unt^o/-     thickn&t  of  th&  cop- 

ped f 
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"  This  object  was  sent  by  the  owner  to  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  for  examination,  and  Secretary  Henry 
referred  it  to  Mr.  William  E.  Dubois,  who  presented  the 
result  of  his  investigation  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  Mr.  Dubois  felt  sure  that  the  object  had  passed 
a  rolling-mill,  and  he  thought  the  cut  edges  gave 


further  evidence  of  the  machine-shop.  'All  things  con- 
sidered,' he  said,  '  I  can  not  regard  this  Illinois  piece  as 
<tii<-i<->it  nor  old  (observing  the  usual  distinction),  nor  yet 
recent  ;  because  the  tooth  of  time  is  plainly  visible.'  He 
could  suggest  nothing  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  Professor 
J.  P.  Lesley  thought  it  might  be  an  astrological  amulet. 
He  detected  upon  it  the  signs  of  Pisces  and  Leo.  He  read 
the  date  1572.  He  said,  'The  piece  was  placed  there  as  a 
practical  joke.'  He  thought  it  might  be  Hispano-  American 
or  French-American  in  origin.  The  suggestion  of  '  a  prac- 
tical joke  '  is  itself  something  which  must  be  taken  as  a 
joke.  No  person  in  possession  of  this  interesting  object 
would  willingly  part  with  it  ;  least  of  all  would  he  throw 
so  small  an  object  into  a  hole  where  not  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  existed  that  it  would  ever  be  seen  again  by  any 
person. 

"  If  this  object  does  not  date  from  the  age  of  the  stra- 
tum from  which  obtained,  it  can  only  be  a  relic  of  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  buried  beneath  the  allu- 
vium deposited  more  recently  by  the  Illinois  River.  The 
country  is  a  level  prairie,  and  '  Peoria  Lake'  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  ten  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  in  such  a  region  deep 
alluvial  deposits  may  have  formed  since  the  visits  of  the 
French  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  admit  <m  accumulation  of  one  hundred 
<in  if  fourteen  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  since 
such  a  depth  extends  too  much  below  the  surface  of  the 
river.  In  Whiteside  County,  fifty  miles  northwest  from 
Peoria  County,  about  1851,  according  to  Mr.  Moffat,  a 
large  copper  ring  was  found  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  as  also  something  which  has  been 
compared  to  a  boat-hook.  Several  other  objects  have 
been  found  at  less  depths,  including  stone  pipes  and  pot- 
tery, and  a  spear-shaped  hatchet,  MADE  OF  IRON.  If  these 


MM 

d.-pths  ..f  ten,  forty. 

iml  one  hundred  :in<l  tu.nu   teet   miM   In-  •  \  plained 
a*   j   ha\e    sti^.^.su-d    in    :  To    tin-    'coin.'       All    in- 

strument   of    m. n    is  a  vtroiiur   indication   of   tin-  civili/.ed 
ii  of  all." 

This  is   indet  -1  :u  iinai-N    revelation.      ll« 

medal,    very   much    like   a   coin,    inn 

with  alphahctical  or  hiero^lyphical  >'H.MK,  \vhirh.  \\lun 
plarnl  un«l;-r  tli«-  mi. TO-I-OJII-,  in  tin-  lian«I- 

:_Mtor,  sati^ji,--.  hi  M  that    it   i- not  r.-.-mt,  and  that   it 

pattetl  tin-on -ill  "  /•' 

If  it  i-«  B  '.  if  tin-  tooth  of   time  i>  |.lainl\ 

on  it,  it  U  not  a  nio.lrrn  frau-l  ;  if  it  i-  not  a  m.»l<  rn 
fraud,  then  it  is  ivally  the  coin  of  -ome  |.re-( 'oluinhian 
people*.  Tin-  Indians  pOMMft  -I  ii"  N  r  aljihahi-i. 

-o   tli.ii    it  .1  IT.-S   hark   of    the  ivl  men.      No!hiip_r   -imilar 
has  IXTD  t'oiiml  in  tlie  lnin«lre.U  Q|  Am. -riean  inoiiinU  that 
•eeii  opened,  so  that  it  dates  back  of  the  moim.l 
huil-l 

It  eomes  from  a  <h  |>th  of  ,,,,f  /CAA  than 

m  it  i-  jtrofoiinilly  ancient. 
If  i-  engraved  after  a  meth...| 
•',,  ,r ;//,;, 

I  :i.  ! 

It    I.  i.-refore,  to  a  <-i\  ili/atioii    nnlik. 

kno\\   ,,f.      If  it   ha«l  I. .en  ih  :  i  ,  r  human 

•  i\  ili/ation,  the    in  ik.  f>.  at   tin-  -ame  time   they  l.orn. \\e-l 
•uii'l.    IIH  t  illi«-    form    of   the    MMB,    \\oiihl    ha\e    l".r 
rowed    al.-<  •!    or  the   stamp.      lint    thev  <li<i    \\»\  : 

an<i  \et  tli.  \  poiUQMcd  a  rolliiiLT-niill  and  a  machine  to  cut 

What    do  \\e   infer'.'     That    th-  !ation-hi|>   he- 

tween  ind  thi>.  hut  it  i«.  a  relationship  in 

uhidi  this  represents  t|,,-  (,.,•  i  the  round    metallic 
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of  historical  antiquity  were  derived  from  it,  but 
without  the  art  of  engraving  by  the  use  of  acid. 

It  does  not  stand  alone,  but  at  great  depths  in  the 
same  clay  implements  of  copper  and  of  IRON  are  found. 

What  does  all  this  indicate  ? 

That  far  below  the  present  level  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, in  the  depths  of  the  glacial  clays,  about  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  land,  there  are  found  the  evidences  of  a  high  civil- 
ization. For  a  coin  with  an  inscription  upon  it  implies  a 
high  civilization: — it  implies  an  alphabet,  a  literature,  a 
government,  commercial  relations,  organized  society,  reg- 
ulated agriculture,  which  could  alone  sustain  all  these  ; 
and  some  implement  like  a  plow,  without  which  exten- 
sive agriculture  is  not  possible  ;  and  this  in  turn  implies 
domesticated  animals  to  draw  the  plow.  The  presence  of 
the  coin,  and  of  implements  of  copper  and  iron,  proves 
that  mankind  had  passed  far  beyond  the  Stone  Age.  And 
these  views  are  confirmed  by  the  pavements  and  cisterns 
of  brick  found  seventy  feet  below  the  surface  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

There  is  a  Pompeii,  a  Herculaneum,  somewhere,  under- 
neath central  and  northwestern  Illinois  or  Tennessee,  of 
the  most  marvelous  character  ;  not  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  or 
the  Roman  Empire,  things  of  yesterday,  but  belonging  to 
an  inconceivable  antiquity  ;  to  pre-glacial  times  ;  to  a 
period  ages  before  the  flood  of  Noah  ; — a  civilization 
which  was  drowned  and  deluged  out  of  sight  under  the 
immeasurable  clay -flood  of  the  cornet. 

Man  crawled  timidly  backward  into  the  history  of 
the  past  over  his  little  limit  of  six  thousand  years  ;  and 
at  the  farther  end  of  his  tether  he  found  the  perfect  civ- 
ilization of  early  Egypt.  He  rises  to  his  feet  and  looks 
still  backward,  and  the  vista  of  history  spreads  and 


:;•;<( 

spreads  to   antr«lilu\  ian  tim.  ;,t  h<-  think-  hr 

ha*n*a<  h«-'l  tin-  beginning  of  things:  lu-n-  man  HIM  .l.irm  -- 

•1    the   animals;   IUMV  In    tiiM    \\..rk«-«l    in  ropj,,-r  an«l 

iron  ;   h«-iv  In-  iKMsessed    for  the   first    time  an    alphal.et.  a 

.  .in.l  ooinage,    An.l.  l«> !  fn.m  the 

i  «.f  well-h«ih  x  in   Ulinoi-.  ..in-  limnlivil  ainl  f" 
(•)..  tin-  l»iickrt->  "f  the  artcsian-wi'll  aii'_r«-r  l»rin-_r  up 
ropptT  rinjjs  and    iron    hatdict-  :tn<l  rii-jra\  «••!   r..in 

!  li\  a  IIUMIIS  nnkn..\vn  t..  hiM«.ri«-a!  niankirnl— ami 
we  Stan- 1  l'a«-(.  t<>  t'a«-.-  witli  a  rivili/at  i«>n  *<,  <>l\  that  man 
will  not  willingly  «lan-  l»  put  it  into  figure*. 

II.  n-  \\r  an-  in  tin-  pn  it,  Init   possjl.ly 

nrutal  an.l  -rn-ual  «lrvrlopim-nt  of  man'-  p.  .\\ . -P..  "  t  he 
- \v..r.l -a -«  >.  tin-  axe-ages,  th«-  -,minlcr-a«;rs  of  tin-  (ioth^" 
of  which  (•  1  tin-  earth  \\hrn  he  lnirir.l  tin-  ma-to- 

<li>n  umlrr  tin-  Drift  f..r  . 

M..\\  p«-tty.  h-.u  alm.-t  in-iurniti<-ant .  lio-.v  vcliool-l.o\ - 
like  an-  ..iir  hi-t..rian-.  \\  ith  th.-ir  litrh-  rolU  ,,f  p:in-}im<-nt 
umlrr  thrir  arm-.  r,,ntainiii._r  th.-ir  lists  of  Kn-jIMi, 

ni'l  Assyrian  kin-_r-  an-1  .JIH-CII-.  in  th. 
;.-h  stuprn. Ions  f;l, 

Good  reader,  your  mi  ml  shrink-  l.a.-k  from  -uch  COD- 
•  •••pti..iis.  of  OOOTM  Cut  ran  \  •-  l.\ 

-hrinkin-    l.a.-k  thej  not   thnv?      An-  thry  i,,,t   all 

of   a    |»ir<*— Jolt,    <»\i,l.    Kama.    Ka.riiar..i       G  I,    th«- 

"-1- :  th«  i   iror]  tal.h-is  ,,t   th.-  oavea, 

.1   Kur..|,,.  ;   tin- 

I  ma    iimlrr   tin-   Drift  ;    tin-   .-..pprr 

an.l    ir..n    impl.-m,  nt-.  th.     l.ri.-k    pa\.-mrnt-    an 
and  this  «-..iu.  ilrat:'ji-.|  up  fr..m  u.-|l-h,,h-s  in  Illiiioi-'.' 
it   ilo  th,-\    atlirni  ''. 

That   th  ph»-  was  in,|r,-,|    nil     i   \ MVV 

Think  what  a  fall  ! 

from    plow,-.!   ti.-hls   to  the 
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thistles  and  the  stones  ;  from  sunny  and  glorious  days  in 
a  stormless  land  to  the  awful  trials  of  the  Drift  Age  ;  the 
rains,  the  cold,  the  snow,  the  ice,  the  incessant  tempests, 
the  darkness,  the  poverty,  the  coats  of  hides,  the  cave-life, 
the  cannibalism,  the  Stone  Age. 

Here  was  a  fall  indeed. 

There  is  nothing  in  antiquity  that  has  not  a  meaning. 
The  very  fables  of  the  world's  childhood  should  be  sacred 
from  our  laughter. 

Our  theology,  even  where  science  has  most  ridiculed 
it,  is  based  on  a  great,  a  gigantic  truth.  Paradise,  the 
summer  land  of  fruits,  the  serpent,  the  fire  from  heaven, 
the  expulsion,  the  waving  sword,  the  "  fall  of  man,"  the 
"  darkness  on  the  face  of  the  deep,"  the  age  of  toil  and 
sweat — all,  all,  are  literal  facts. 

And  could  we  but  penetrate  their  meaning,  the  trees 
of  life  and  knowledge  and  the  apples  of  paradise  proba- 
bly represent  likewise  great  and  important  facts  or  events 
in  the  history  of  our  race. 

And  with  what  slow  steps  did  mankind  struggle  up- 
ward !  In  some  favored  geographical  center  they  recov- 
ered the  arts  of  metallurgy,  the  domestication  of  animals, 
and  the  alphabet. 

"All  knowledge,"  says  the  Hindoo  Krishna,  "was 
originally  bestowed  on  mankind  by  God.  They  lost  it. 
They  recovered  it  as  a  recollection." 

The  poor  barbarian  Indians  of  America  possess  tra- 
ditions of  this  ancient  civilization,  traditions  in  forms  as 
rude  as  their  own  condition. 

It  was  represented  by  the  Great  Hare,  Manibozho,  or 
Nanaboshu. 

Do  we  not  find  his  typical  picture,  with  those  great 
mule-tufts,  (referred  to  by  Professor  Winchell,)  the  hare- 
like  ears,  on  this  coin  of  Illinois  ? 


;!•;•»  Co  \ 

Read  what  tin-  In.lian-  t.-II  of  thU  «rn-:it  ln-ing: 

..in  thr  rrmotrM    \\il.U  of  tin-  N.irthw.-t."  oays 
Dr.  IJ,-  thr  Atlantic,  from  tin-  -...nth- 

rrn  h..un«larn-  ..f  Carolina  to  tin-.  >\  :uiij.*  .,!'  I  lu,| 

•OD*I  l»:iy.  tin-  Al^oi..|uin-  u  tirr-1    ,,f   -jat  licriir.; 

i    fin-    winter   fin-   ami    iv|iratim_.r  tin-  ^  l"i- 

Mirhaho.    tin-   fin  'if    //''/•*.      \\'ith    (iilin     iina 
niMiit\  tln-ir  varioii-  liraiicli«->.  t  In-  I'owliatan*  <»!'  X'iririnia, 

:!-likr   ll«»l 

S       i     ..       i  •  :.    DtUwasol  •'•.>  far  \..nli.  an.  I  tin-  ' 

-  -  ^'«.«-  «•  ^  '«-i 


witli-  tio*,  ^|'«.k«-  «•! 

•       tx    ,iiif    of    tin-    "LI    mi  —  i"iian<  -  call-  it.  a- 

'I'll.-     I.  •trill     ••!'     rlail     \\llirll     l.orr 

1^0  name  WM  looked  up  to  with  peonlimr  retpeot  .  .  . 

••  \\  illy  wa^  \\,-  niiixt  srt-k  in  tin-  ar.-..untx  ,,f 

iil.li-r    '  M    "f    tin-  jOHOkk 

|ir.i|ihrts,  ami   in   tlu-  part   a»i'jnr(|    t.,  liiin  in  tip-  v,,l,.mn 
i.      In  thr>r  wr  tiii«l  him  jM.rtr.. 
Nl.-.l  i  \v..r-liij..  // 

:ir  fat  lii  -r  and  goArdiao  of  their  nation, 

ili»r  of   tin-    .\iii-U.  r\rn    tin-  mak«T  ami  |.rr-ri 
t  In-  -  in  aicl  ni-.Mii.       |-'i-..ni    i 
of  sand  l»r.»iiurlit  from  tin-  Kottom  «.f  the    |>riim-\al 

iii'iiir.l  tin-  ha'iitalili'  lan.l.  an-1  *rt  it  tloat  in-_r  on  tlu» 
xu.-li  a  -i/.r  that  a  -tnmir  \oiini:  wolf, 
running  constantly,  <lir  1  ,,f  o  •  -I  it»  lim 

tin-  tnr«li.-inr-huni 

llr  hiuiKi-lf  wa-  \ttrnti\rly 

khfl    xj.i.lrr   xj.n-a.l    it-    \v«l,  to  trap  unwars    flu-, 

A.    '/•  '•/.>•  /;/ 


Thi-  is  a  l»arl»ari  . 
n\ili/r.l  ra«-r  \\ho  r-t  al  •!  ixiir.  1  r«-li-_ri"ii.  invrnt.  •!  nrt-.  an,  I. 

a-  tin-  other  legends  concern  i  n  _r  him  -l,..-.\.  tir-t  ma-l.  tii.- 

bOl    .t'.'l    MTOl    a;i-l   \\  iifk.-.l    ill    PM   in.  fa!-. 

;-on  t..  think  th«-  «li\  i^i<»n  "f  th. 

.inil'M-s,  who  takr  th«-  n.inir  of 
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some  animal  whose  picture  is  their  totem,  dates  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  human  race.  The  animal  fa- 
bles, as  I  have  suggested,  grew  out  of  these  animal  totems; 
we  find  them  everywhere  among  the  American  tribes  ; 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  accompanied  by  mental  and 
physical  traits  which  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  that  they 
originated  in  primal  race  differences.  This  is  the  belief 
of  \Varren,  the  native  historian  of  the  Ojibways.  I  am 
indebted  to  Hon.  H.  M.  Rice,  of  St.  Paul,  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  his  valuable  manuscript  history  of  that 
tribe  of  Indians. 

The  great  totem  of  the  Algonquins  is  the  Hare  ;  he 
represents  a  ruling  class,  and  is  associated  with  recollec- 
tions of  this  Great  Hare,  this  demi-god,  this  man  or  race, 
who  taught  them  all  the  arts  of  life  with  which  they  are 
acquainted.  Then  there  is  a  turtle  totem,  associated  with 
myths  of  the  turtle  or  tortoise,  which  are  the  images  all 
over  the  world  of  an  island.* 

And  when  we  cross  the  Atlantic  we  find  f  that  the 
Arabs  are  divided  up  in  the  same  way  into  tribes  bearing 
animal  names. 

"Asad,  lion;  'a  number  of  tribes.'  Awsy  wolf;  'a 
tribe  of  the  Ancar,  or  Defenders.'  Badau,  ibex  ;  '  a 
tribe  of  the  Kalb  and  others.'  T/ia'laba,  she-fox  ;  '  a 
name  of  tribes.'  Garad,  locusts  ;  '  a  sub  -  tribe  of  the 
Azol.'  Thmcr,  bull  ;  '  a  sub-tribe  of  Hamdan  and  of  Abel 
Manah.'  (J<(/n//i,  colt  of  an  ass;  *a  sub-tribe  of  the 
Arabs.'  Hida\  kite  ;  'a  sub-tribe  of  Murad.' 

"The  origin  of  all  names  is  referred,  in  the  genealogical 
system  of  the  Arabs,  to  an  ancestor  who  bore  the  tribal 
or  gentile  name.  Thus  the  Kalb  or  dog-tribe  consists  of 
the  Beni-Kalb — sons  of  Kalb  (the  dog),  who  is  in  turn 
son  of  Wabra  (the  female  rock-badger),  son  of  Tha'laba 


*  Tylor's  "Early  History  of  Mankind." 

f  W.  J.  F.  Maclennan,  "Fortnightly  Review,"  1869  and  1870. 


C<r- 

.ml-on    of    (Juo-lu'a.    irraml- 

the  >he'.  \  meinK.-r    of    the 

triKc  is  Kail  i— a  Kail.;1. 

••   I'lii-  -aim-  mum-  which  appear  a-  r«t> ,,,    tr, 
through    Mom,  .Mi.lian,  ami    .M«>aK,  into   the    Ian. I   < 
naan.    * 

Aim»m_r  the.Ieus  there  was  tin-  stock  of  tin-  -erpent. 
Nashon.  to  which  I>avi«l  Keloir_re'l  :  ami  then-  i- no  iloiiKt 
that  they  «li\i«lr«l  into  totemie  families. 

Ami  in  all  tlii-  we  -ec  .mother  proof  of  the  r;u-<-  id«-n- 
tity  of  (In-  )»coj,K-s  on  the  o|»|to»if(-  vi,|,.x  of  the  Atlantic. 

I',  rinil  me  to  clo^r  this  ch:i|»ier  \\itli  :i  n  : 

I      '       •  '  'Miuirli   aiiKMiir    the   arc|i;eolo._ri^j, 

of   the  1'n,  |  to  make   a    thorough  .  h.n  of 

soin,.    part    ..f    tiie   .Iee|>   day    .l.-po-it-   of   Ceniial    Illinois 

thoN,.    woi.,1,  rfiil    remain-    ivferre«l    t«i    l>;,     Mr.  Cur- 

'1  that  at   a  -/iven    point    he    ha«l 

foim.l  imlie  iti.-  a    -_:"M-mine.  he    woiiM 

•10    .litlicnlty  in    ohtaininu'    mean-    enough    to    «li.r   a 
shaft  ami  <  '          BO(    the   Lri'«-«i(l    1'or   int'or- 

inatioii  .1..  one  tenth  a«<  much  a^  the  -_rree<l  for  pn.lit  ? 

Who    can     tell     what     e\t  r.i.  .r.lmarv      n-\  elat  i«»n-     \\ait 

\  M    «_'la-  ial    da\  '.'       i 

inu-t  l»e  reineinliereil  that  the  article-  alrea-ly  foiiml  ha\«- 
IM-I-II  d  1  in  the  narrow  bolei  l«-,|-i-,l  or  <|i, 

well-.  How  -mull  i-  the  area  lai-1  Kan-  \<\  -ueh  puiietiire- 
in  the  earth  compare*!  with  the  whoh-  area  of  the  country 
in  uhich  they  are  -nnk  !  llo\v  i .  m.i?  kal.le  that  >f/»/f/iii>:/ 
-hoiil.l  have  heeii  foiimi  ii  circiirn-tance-  !  llo\\ 

pr..K.il.l.-.  i  'hat    the  remain^  ,,f  man  are  nun 

D  -I-  j.tli  ! 
Wi.  i-  f. .iiii-l  we  mi'_rht   reusonalily  expt-et  to 

•  W.  J.  K.  Mtclennmn,  "  Kurtnigh:  lH«y  and  ! 
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find  other  works  of  copper,  and  all  those  things  which 
would  accompany  the  civilization  of  a  people  working  in 
the  metals  and  using  a  currency, — such  as  cities,  houses, 
temples,  etc.  Of  course,  such  things  might  exist,  and  yet 
many  shafts  might  be  sunk  without  coming  upon  any  of 
them.  But  is  not  the  attempt  worth  making?  • 


(  IIAITKR   II. 
THE  SCENE  OF  MAWS  SURVIVAL. 

LET  us  pass  to  another  ^peculation  : 
Tin-   reader   i-   ii"t    ron-i  ruim-.l    to    arr.-pt    my   conrlu- 
uill,    I    tru-t.    provoke    further    .li-cii  — ion. 
which  may  tcml  t"  j.r..\,    ,,r  .li-.pn,\e  tin-in. 

Hut   I  think  I  can  >ee  that  many  »\  thoc  li"_r»'ml-  point 

In  an  i-laml.  ea>t  of  America  ami  \vr-1    »\    Knn.j.r.  that   i> 

to  Bay  in  the  Atlair  .  a-  tin-  MTIU-  \\li.-n-   man.  ..r 

-t  our  own  portion  of  tin-  human  ran-.  in<  lii-lin-.:  tin 

\\liit.-.  \rll..\\.  an.  I    l.n.un    ra.  .  -,  -ur\  i\ .  ,1   1 1  H    great  Cftta- 

•  •l\>in  ainl  :  :ln-  ci\  ili/at  i<  .n  ,,f  tin-  j>n---jlari;il  a-_r«'  : 

ami    that    from    tin-  in    tin-    rour-»-   ..f    a^«-«j.    thcy 

i    «-a-t    ami    u--f.    until    th.-y    n-achc<l    tin-    plain-   of 

Asia  and  tin-  Mamls  of  th.-  I'a.-iti.-. 

The  negro  ra«  '.l.;il.l«-,  may  liavr  s«-|»a- 

ii. 1  vUr\  ivr.l.  iji 
fraginri.ts.  -..m.-wlu-n-  iii  tin-  Ian- 1  of  torr'hl  h.-at-.  j.n.l.al.ly 

|ion  "n  which  thr  Drift  .li«l  not  fall. 
\\  .     .n.    :       i   i-\    «>\i-lthat   it    \\  a-  tin-  t  ri'iiini.loiis  h.-at 
I  that  l.ak«-.l  tin-  nc'jro  l.lark  :    in  thU  <  >\  i-1 
'ioiilitlera  spokt-   th<-   opinion   of   anti.juity.      \Vln-t! 
not    that   period  of   alm.-t    infill.  up,  ratun-    pro- 

duced any  •  fTi-<-t  up<>n  •  1        Jl  not 

nn.l.  rtalx.-  to  viy  ;    n,,r -liall  I  -Ian    to  a*M-rt  that  thr  \\hitr 
race  WM  M  |.r.-.-nt    roinpl. -\i..u    l.y    thr 

of  the  s,,n  diirini:  th.    AU'«-  "f 
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It  is  true  Professor  Hartt  tells  us  *  that  tliere  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  complexion  of  the  Botocudo 
Indians  who  have  lived  in  the  forests  of  Brazil  and  those, 
of  the  same  tribe,  who  have  dwelt  on  its  open  prairies  ; 
and  that  those  who  have  resided  for  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  years  in  the  dense  forests  of  that  tropical 
land  are  nearly  white  in  complexion.  If  this  be  the  case  in 
a  merely  leaf -covered  tract,  what  must  have  been  the  effect 
upon  a  race  dwelling  for  a  long  time  in  the  remote  north, 
in  the  midst  of  a  humid  atmosphere,  enveloped  in  constant 
clouds,  and  much  of  the  time  in  almost  total  darkness  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  here  and  then  were  developed 
the  rude,  powerful,  terrible  "  ice-giants  "  of  the  legends, 
out  of  whose  ferocity,  courage,  vigor,  and  irresistible 
energy  have  been  evolved  the  dominant  races  of  the 
west  of  Europe — the  land-grasping,  conquering,  colonizing 
races  ;  the  men  of  whom  it  was  said  by  a  Roman  poet,  in 
the  Viking  Age  :  "  The  sea  is  their  school  of  war  and  the 
storm  their  friend  ;  they  are  sea-wolves  that  prey  on  the 
pillage  of  the  world." 

They  are  now  taking  possession  of  the  globe. 

Great  races  are  the  weeded-out  survivors  of  great 
sufferings. 

What  are  the  proofs  of  my  proposition  that  man  sur- 
vived on  an  Atlantic  island  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  find  Job  referring  to  "  the  island 
of  the  innocent." 

In  chapter  xxii,  verse  29,  Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,  says  : 

"  When  men  are  cast  down,  then  thou  shalt  say,  There 
is  lifting  up  ;  and  he  shall  save  the  humble  person." 

Where  shall  he  save  him  ?  The  next  verse  (30)  seems 
to  tell  :  __ 

*  "  The  Geology  of  Brazil,"  p.  589. 


MQ 

"  He  shall  deliver  '//<  /'.</.//,«/  </>/,, 
delivered  l»y  the  purem-ss  oi'  thine  |.Fol.\|  hands." 

And,  a-  I  havi-  sh,,\Mi.  in  <<eiiesiv  it  appears  that. 

\  !  •  Hrknett,  <  ""i  MfNkntod  the  ti...,,u  \vhi.-h 

helmed  tin-  earth  and  made  a  firmament,  a  pi 
solidity,  a  refuge,  (ehap.  i,  vs.  0,  7,)  "in  tin-  midst  of  the 
A  tinn  plan-  in  tin-  ////'/.</  of  tlic  water-  i-  B6O- 
68Mirily  an  Maud. 

And   the   location    of    this    Kdm    was  toethca*'1/ 
.id.  (chap,  iii,  v.  -*4)  : 

In-  dro\r  <>nL  tin-  man  :  and  In-  placed  •/'  ///•  i  \-i 
/»/'  ///  n'trden  of  £'!•  ><  «-henil»inis,  and  a  flamim:  ««\\,  i,l 
\\hicli  turiH-d  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  tin-  ' 

'I'll.-    man   driven   out    ••!'    the    K-lcnic   land    \va-.  th.  iv 
I  Q|    K.l.-n.  and  tin-  cherul.iins  in  the 

east  of  Kden  fared  him.  The  land  when-  the  J*WI 
dwelt  wa§  eastu.n.l  of  paradise  ;  in  other  words,  paradise 
wan  west  of  tl 

And,  again,  u  hen  <  iin  \\.i-  drivm  .»ut  he  t<><.  moved 
tOitWin-'l ;  he"d\\elt  in  the  Ian. 1  of  N,,d.  ,m  the  «ist  of 
K.l.-n."  (.-hap.  i\.  II,,,..  wa^  therefore,  a 

H-nt  ..f   the  human  family  <  Tin- 

land  of  Nod  may  have  been   '  Atlantis  ;  and  from 

<>'t  may  have  come  the  name  of  o-////.  the  kin«r,  the  god 

_'iiar..k. 

I"  <>vid    "the  earth"   is   emit  radi-t  in-jnished  from  the 
in  island  land,  the  eivili/ed  land. 

the  land  ..f  the  Trit..ns  or  water-deities.  ,,\  I'r-.i.us. 
JBgeon,  I)orij«,  and  Atla«.  It  i-.  in  m\  M.-U.  Atlantis. 

Ovid  say*,  (book  ii.  til. I.    1        |        M 

•  I'tli.  .  .  . 

The  earth  has  ii|>on  it  men  and  <  ities.  and  uo.uU  and  \\  ild 
b6MU,  and  ri\eis,  and  nymphs  and  other  deities  ,,f  the. 
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country."  On  this  land  is  "  the  palace  of  the  sun,  raised 
high  on  stately  columns,  bright  with  radiant  gold,  and 
carbuncle  that  rivals  the  flames  ;  polished  ivory  crests  its 
highest  top,  and  double  folding  doors  shine  with  the 
brightness  of  silver." 

In  other  words,  the  legend  refers  to  the  island-home 
of  a  civilized  race,  over  which  was  a  palace  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  great  temple  of  Poseidon  in  Plato's 
story. 

The  Atlantic  was  sometimes  called  "the  sea  of  ivo- 
ry," in  allusion,  probably,  to  this  ivory-covered  temple  of 
Ovid.  Hence  Croly  sang  : 

"  Now  on  her  hills  of  ivory 

Lie  giant-weed  and  ocean-slime, 
Hiding  from  man  and  angel's  eye 
The  land  of  crime." 

And.  again,  Ovid  says,  after  enumerating  the  different 
rivers  and  mountains  and  tracts  of  country  that  were  on 
fire  in  the  great  conflagration,  and  once  more  distinguish- 
ing the  pre-eminent  earth  from  the  rest  of  the  world  : 

"  However,  the  genial  Earth,  as  she  was  surrounded 
trif/i  X/Y/,  amid  the  waters  of  the  main,"  (the  ocean,)  "and 
the  springs  dried  up  on  every  side,  lifted  up  her  all-pro- 
ductive face,"  etc. 

She  cries  out  to  the  sovereign  of  the  gods  for  mercy. 
She  refers  to  the  burdens  of  the  crops  she  annually  bears  ; 
the  wounds  of  the  crooked  plow  and  the  harrow,  which 
she  voluntarily  endures  ;  and  she  calls  on  mighty  Jove  to 
put  an  end  to  the  conflagration.  And  he  does  so.  The 
rest  of  the  world  has  been  scarred  and  seared  with  the 
fire,  but  he  spares  and  saves  this  island-land,  this  agricult- 
ural, civilized  land,  this  land  of  the  Tritons  and  Atlas  ; 
this  "  island  of  the  innocent "  of  Job. 

And  when  the  terrible  convulsion  was  over,  and  the 


ra*h  Phaeton  dead  ami  h  iried.  .1.  -.  \\  itli  «  — 

hi-  o\\n   An-adia." 

It  mii-t  not   i  "en  tli  it    I'iia'-t.'ii  \\a-  the  >on  of 

iy    ami  TheojM.mpu-.    tell-    u>  that  the   )>eo|,lr    \\li-. 
inhabited  Atlaiiti-  \\»-n-  tin-  M-  /••»/».<.  tin-  JM-MJ,], 
Ami   the   G  edition-*   xj,u\v    that    tin-    human  race 

Q    ^'l^•t-^[•  r<>n  •  and  tlj»-    Ivjyjitians   claim   that 
UMMftOII  '  :iin«-  t'l-i-m  th-    .  V  .in. I  aiiiMii'_r 

the  MiiKJoos  the   iaml  <>f  tlu-  gods  and  the  godlik 

An-l    IHT«-  it  •     t«'l-l,  wlu-rc  in   d< 

from  tlu-  seas,  receding  under  the  great    ln-at.  tin-  human 
r\  inur   <>ut    for    in-  r.-\.    \\ith    uplifted   and    Mistered 
hail.!  in 

And  Ovid    inform-  us  that  this  land,  '*  with  a  mi-hty 
tivmhliiiir.    ^ank    down    a    little"    in    the    o,  ,  .ui.   and    tlie 
(iothirand    |»rit««n  ihruM)  !<•-, -n-U  tell  us  of   a  |.rolon-_:a 
'   •  -tern    Kurojx-    \vliieh    went    down  at    the  same 


In  the  Hind  the  great  battle  Ketueen  llama 

•  •   MIII   and   the  comet,  takes   place 
Nand    of    Lanka,    and    Kama    builds   a 

•;.   mile-  |,,nur  to  ivarh  the  island. 

'cgends  Afigard  lies  to  the  \v,.-t  ..f 

I    \\  ith    it    liy   the   lirid 

1  -ylfe   goe«    to    \  int  M    and 

Suloii    \sent    t..  the    ont-ide    liarl. 

is  to  behold  tl  nl.      There  he  a-ks 

•jiie<ti'in«.  as  I  I  -        M  did.     He  i-  told:  t 

ind.  and    "-/'// 

"  -     ''•  •/ '/'." 

171. 
t  The  Fooling  of  Ojrlfc— The  Creation  \V     I  I-  Th.   Younger 
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The  earth  is  Ovid's  earth  ;  it  is  Asgard.  It  is  an 
island,  surrounded  by  the  ocean  : 

"  And  along  the  outer  strand  of  that  sea  they  gave 
lands  for  the  giant-races  to  dwell  in  ;  and  against  the  at- 
tack of  restless  giants  they  built  a  burg  within  the  sea 
and  around  the  earth." 

This  proves  that  by  "the  earth"  was  not  meant  the 
whole  globe  ;  for  here  we  see  that  around  the  outside 
margin  of  that  ocean  which  encircled  Asgard,  the  mother- 
country  had  given  lands  for  colonies  of  the  giant-races, 
the  white,  large,  blue-eyed  races  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe,  who  were  as  "  restless  "  and  as  troublesome  then 
to  their  neighbors  as  they  are  now  and  will  be  to  the  end 
of  time. 

And  as  the  Elder  and  Younger  Edda  claim  that  the 
Northmen  were  the  giant  races,  and  that  their  kings  were 
of  the  blood  of  these  Asas  ;  and  as  the  bronze-using  peo- 
ple advanced,  (it  has  been  proved  by  their  remains,*)  into 
Scandinavia  from  the  southwest,  it  is  clear  that  these 
legends  do  not  refer  to  some  mythical  island  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  or  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  to  the  Atlantic  :  the 
west  coasts  of  Europe  were  "the  outer  strand"  where 
these  white  colonies  were  established  ;  the  island  was  in 
the  Atlantic  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  body  of  submerged  land 
in  that  ocean  with  roots  or  ridges  reaching  out  to  the  con- 
tinents east  and  west,  except  the  mass  of  which  the  Azores 
Islands  constitute  the  mountain-tops,  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible  that  here  was  Atlantis  ;  here  was  Lanka  ;  here 
was  "  the  island  of  the  innocent,"  here  was  Asgard. 

And  the  Norse  legends  describe  this  "Asgard"  as  a  land 
of  temples  and  plowed  fields,  and  a  mighty  civilized  race. 

And  here  it  is  that  Ragnarok  comes.     It  is  from  the 


*  Du  Chaillu's  "  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  vol.  i,  pp.  343,  345,  etc. 
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Ujgaid  that  the  wmdei  fii*  all  that 

In-   tell-  alum!    Kau'iiarok.  just  as  Solon    learned  from   tli.- 

Atlantis.      AlM  it    i>   1  • 
Asgard  that,  as  we  ha\  ^urt's  tin-  two 

Dftj  called   |.  if   ;;:i  1   Lift1  .iii-l    ;i    woman. 

ilcd   them-rlvr-    in    llodmimer'B   holt/'  and 
ward  repeopled  tin-  world. 

\\  •    V   i\  B   BttropC  and  turn  to  India. 

In    the    lla^i  i   Krishna   recalls  to  the  in.  •in-ry 

«.!'    h>   iii-.cii.lr    Ardjomia    the   lr  jciid  a>  jin--.  i  \  •  d   in   the 

lOfa    "I     the    \'rda. 

\\  •     .•  .    '"hi  : 

•  -Til.    •  arth  wa-  «-..  \en-.I   \\itli    flower-;    t  he  t  ive>  1,,-nt 
under  tlieir  fruit  :   thou-aiid-  <•!'  animal-  -ported  ««\  er  the 
plain-    and  in  the  air  ;    \\  hite  elejihant  >    n>\«d   iiiim- 
under  the  -hade  i.f  -_'i'_r.int  ic  foreCtS,  ami   T.  rah  m  a  |.n 

be  time  had  emue  for  the  ereati«»n  ot  man  to  inhaliit 
tin-  d  \\rllin.j  j.la<-e."  * 

This  iv  a  drsrrij.ti«>n  ••!"  thr  -jl"ri"U-  world  of  the  T-T- 

\  H    -cicntitic    rc-car«-hcs    ha\c 

•nate  of  tin-   tr-.j.ir-  1  t«.  the  An-tic 

ima    makes    m.in.    Adima,   (Alam.i  and    he   makr- 
a  coi  i|.ani<m  for  him.   I 

idition    h.cali/.rs   the    le- 
;  Maud  of  (  '«•>  loll. 


\  ;  •     .    lad   H'  \  i  li\rd  f«>r  -oinr  time  in  perfect  hap- 
disturli  thrir  .|iii«-tu«lr  ;    they 

!ia«l    Imt    t  •'••rfh  thrir  hand-  ami  |>luck  from    -ur- 

roonding  trees  flic  nio-t  drljrioii-  fruit-      Imt   t«>  sto.ip  and 
|  of  the   ! 

This    is    the    -  \  •  d   in  <  in 

W  hr||      \  ]  |,  ||t     -Mprr.llrh     happ\,    !i\rd 
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upon  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  and  knew  neither  sorrow 
nor  suffering,  neither  toil  nor  hunger. 

But  one  day  the  evil-one  came,  as  in  the  Bible  legend  ; 
the  Prince  of  the  Hnkchasos  (Raknaros — Ragnarok  V) 
came,  and  broke  up  this  paradise.  Adima  and  Heva 
leave  their  island  ;  they  pass  to  a  boundless  country  ; 
they  fall  upon  an  evil  time  ;  "trees,  flowers,  fruits,  birds, 
vanish  in  an  instant,  amid  terrific  clnmor";*  the  Drift 
has  come  ;  they  are  in  a  world  of  trouble,  sorrow,  poverty, 
and  toil. 

And  when  we  turn  to  America  we  find  the  legends 
looking,  not  westward,  but  eastward,  to  this  same  island- 
refuge  of  the  race. 

When  the  Navajos  come  out  of  the  cave  the  white 
race  goes  east,  and  the  red-men  go  west;  so  that  the 
Navajos  inhabit  a  country  west  of  their  original  habitat, 
just  as  the  Jews  inhabit  one  east  of  it. 

"  Let  me  conclude,"  says  the  legend,  "  by  telling  how 
the  Navajos  came  by  the  seed  they  now  cultivate.  All 
the  wise  men  being  one  day  assembled,  a  Turkey-lien 
came  flying  from  tin  direction  of  fix-  morning  star,  said 
shook  from  her  feathers  an  ear  of  blue  corn  into  the  midst 
of  the  company  ;  and  in  subsequent  visits  brou<//it  all  the 
other  seeds  they  possess."  f 

Tn  the  Peruvian  legends  the  civilizers  of  the  race  came 
from  the  east,  after  the  cave-life. 

So  that  these  people  not  only  came  from  the  east,  but 
they  maintained  intercourse  for  some  time  afterward  with 
the  parent-land. 

On  page  174,  ante,  we  learn  that  the  Iroquois  believed 
that  when  Joskeha  renewed  the  world,  after  the  great 
battle  with  Darkness,  he  learned  from  the  great  tortoise 

*  Jacolliet,  "The  Bible  in  India,"  p.  198. 
f  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races,"  vol.  iii,  p.  83. 
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ays  tin-  image  of  a:  li-«\\    t..   mak-    tin-.  ami 

taught    tin-    Imliaiis    tin-    :irt.      Ami    in    their    le-jeii.|s    the 

tin-    \Vh  mil    tin-    Dark    <  me  took 

u  the  east  near  the  great  o. 

Dr.  r.rinton  says,  speaking  of  the  Great  Hare,  Man i- 

••  : 

lh<-  nhlest  aeeouiits  of   tin-  missionaries  ; 

i'ii|  in  tlu-  h"]\    formula 
^  hen  the  u  imls  an-  invokeil  i.,  th.    m. -,|- 
ieine-lo.l-.M-,  the   /</-'  /   in    hi>.   name.  th< 

in  that  ilireetimi.  an«l  tin-re  </'  f/ 

the   xim    ri-e-.   <>M    /  ,    f/,   ,f 

'.  he  ha-  hi-  h-.u-e.  an-1    >eii«U  the  lumi- 
naries forth  mi  their  «laily  journey."* 

That  i-  to  say.  in  the  ea-t.  in  th  in  of 

in  the  Atlantic  tli 

has  hi-    limis,..  hi.   hal'it at  i- .p.  upon  a  lan*l   surn.iin.le.l    !•; 

•  :t.  an  islaml  ;   ami  t  here  hi-    power  ami    his 

«i\  ili/at  ion  arc  so  great  that    he   eontroU   th»-    nio\  emciit  - 

of    tip-    -mi.  moon,  aid    -Jar-  ;    th  i\.  he    ti\es   the 

meiits  of   tin-   SUM  ami  moon. 

ami  he  lias  mappe-l  out  the   heavenly  Innlie-    in- 
HM, 

In  '  (seepago  rji  \,  <i»t,,}  we  timl  the 

(  -  -.t  h«-r  the  ' 

r   they  l.a\e  only  "a  little  .jar-leu"  (.. 
inhahil   in  the  wa-te  of  \\at.-r-.      Thi-  m.  ant  an  ivlan«l. 
In  t]        \  m  legl  n< U  u-    have  the  s,-em-  of  the  eataa- 

•I    a-    .in    islaii'l    u.-t    of   Arahia.  an.i 

/   t-,    r,  '('•/,   if.       It    i- 
till'  I  in.  I  Q 

In  th.    Ilin-lo.,  le.jeii.l  of  the  Kattle  ;  |  .  the 
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sun,  and  Ravana,  the  comet,  the  scene  is  laid  on  the  Island 
of  Lanka. 

In  the  Tahoe  legend  the  survivors  of  the  civilized  race 
take  refuge  in  a  cave,  in  a  mountain  on  an  island.  They 
give  the  tradition  a  local  habitation  in  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  Tacullies  say  God  first  created  an  island. 

In  short,  we  may  say  that,  wherever  any  of  these  le- 
gends refer  to  the  locality  where  the  disaster  came  and 
where  man  survived,  the  scene  is  placed  upon  an  island, 
in  the  ocean,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  ;  and  this  island, 
wherever  the  points  of  the  compass  are  indicated,  lies  to 
the  west  of  Europe  and  to  the  east  of  America  :  it  is, 
therefore,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  the  island,  we  shall 
see,  is  connected  with  these  continents  by  long  bridges  or 
ridges  of  land. 

This  island  was  Atlantis.  Ovid  says  it  was  the  land 
of  Neptune,  Poseidon.  It  is  Neptune  who  cries  out  for 
mercy.  And  it  is  associated  with  Atlas,  the  king  or  god 
of  Atlantis. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further  in  the  argument. 


(    II  AI'TKK     III. 


THE  deep-sea  soundings,  made  of  late  years  in  tl 

lantir.  iv\ral    tin-    fact    that    tin-  A/ore-  an-  tin-  moi.ntain- 
topsof  a  colossal  ma-  ,,f  -mik.  n  land  :   ami  that  I'n.in  this 
it   ri'lm-  runs  Miiithward    for  -<>mr  di-tancc. 
ami  thru,  hit'urratinir.  -«-mU  «i;it  <>n»-  liml>  to  the  sh- 

.  ami  an.  -tli,  -I-  I.,  the  -hoivs  «»f  Smith  Anirri.-.i  ;  \\  liih- 
irr  the  <-vi<h-m-.-x  th.it  a  third  jjn-at  ri«l-j«-  I'-nm-rly 
l  m.rthuar.l  Iromtlic  \  'In  I'.riii-li  \- 

\VIn-ii   tli»'N,-   ri.l^cs  —  n-ally  tin-   t<.|.s  <,f   l.-n- 

in.  .in,  tain-,  -h.  tins,   lik.  Xml,-   i»r   tin-    ' 

Mountains,  tin-    l..i.kl...i  .....  1'  a  \:i-t    j.riiucval  Allan 

\t-\\  thi-ii.  in   Lrr'  -at   j.art.  vunkni  ruiiliiu-iii. 
aboV€>    flu-    \vatrr,  tin  v    t'urni-h«  d    a   \\  •  >n<l<Tt'ul    t..itnrc   in 
the  teener  \  •••jra|-hy  «•!'   the  world  ;   tlu-y   \\  <  ' 

).:itli\\  \s  hid,  thr   mii:r:it  '•  \trn.ird  in 

I  oiiml  for  thoi^.imU  of   inih-s.  ir- 

• 

i<liii'_r    into    i-land-.  tln-r«-  n-dm-rd    to    a    i 
•rkinu'  into  tin-  »<-a  :    tln-y  niched  t'nuu  a  . 
i-i\ili/.«'d   land  —  an  ancient.  1«  ii'_r  •»«  -tt  l«-d    land,  tin-  land   ••!' 
the  godlikr  rare—  to   it-   colonies,   OT  «-..imr.-tioii-.   north. 
-"iith.   ra-f.    .u,d    \\.-nf  ;    and    fln-\     in 
vividly  on  rh«.  ima-in.it  i.-n  and  th-    tradition-  of  mankind. 

n    in    the    n-li 
unt..  tiii-  da\  . 

\    .  in  |iro«-«--  .dnall\    ..r  -udd.-n; 
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tied  into  the  deep,  they  must  at  first  have  formed  long, 
continuous  strings  of  islands,  almost  touching  each  other, 
resembling  very  much  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  or  the 
Bahama  group  ;  and  these  islands  continued  to  be  used, 
during  later  ages,  as  the  stepping-stones  for  migrations 
and  intercourse  between  the  old  and  the  new  worlds,  just 
as  the  discovery  of  the  Azores  helped  forward  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  by  Columbus  ;  he  used  them, 
we  know,  as  a  halting-place  in  his  great  voyage. 

When  Job  speaks  of  "  the  island  of  the  innocent," 
which  was  spared  from  utter  destruction,  he  prefaces  it 
by  asking,  (chap,  xxii)  : 

"  15.  Hast  thou  marked  the  old  way  which  wicked 
men  have  trodden  ? 

"  16.  Which  were  (was  ?)  cut  down  out  of  time,  whose 
foundation  was  overflown  with  a  flood" 

And  in  chapter  xxviii,  verse  4,  we  have  what  may  be 
another  allusion  to  this  "  way,"  along  which  go  the  people 
who  are  on  their  journey,  and  which  "  divideth  the  flood," 
and  on  which  some  are  escaping. 

The  Quiche  manuscript,  as  translated  by  the  Abbe 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,*  gives  an  account  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Quiche  race  to  America  from  some  eastern 
land  in  a  very  early  day,  in  "  the  day  of  darkness,"  ere 
the  sun  was,  in  the  so-called  glacial  age. 

When  they  moved  to  America  they  wandered  for  a 
long  time  through  forests  and  over  mountains,  and  "  they 
had  a  long  passage  to  make,  through  the  sea,  along  the 
shingle  and  pebbles  and  drifted  sand"  And  this  long 
passage  was  through  the  sea  "  which  was  parted  for  their 
passage."  That  is,  the  sea  was  on  both  sides  of  this  long 
ridge  of  rocks  and  sand. 

*  Tylor's  "  Early  Mankind,"  p.  308. 
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The  abb*  adds  : 

••Km    it    ix   ii, .t    dear   how  the\  'he   sea:   they 

ptODfil  :i  there  li:t<l  I.,  rii  ii"  -'.i.  t'<>r  the\  pasted 

roek-.   ali<l    the-i-    r"rk-    \\  ere    rolle.'l     "II    the 
H.-in.U.      Tin-  i-  \\hy  the\    calle.l  tin-   place    •  ran 
an. I  torn-up  -amU,'  the   name  whirl)   ii  it    in  their 

passage    within    tlie    -ea,    the    water    being    .livi-le.l    \\lu-n 
they  |.a  — 

•|'|,e\    j.rol.ahly    n  .i!.iii.r   that    ..ne  <•!'   tin- 

1,,-etil:  A  Inch,  the   -ea—  .11 II.  Ii  II  ur-   "h-.U    OS,  -Iretehe.l 

-     ith  Atner 

\\  .    have  seen  in  the  Hin«l<  If  that  \\lu-n  Kama 

went   tn  the    N|;u,.l   «i    l.anka  t..  tiu'lit    the  deiii' 
lie  l>uilt  a  l»ri«l_  \ty  niile-  l«»n^.  with  the  help 

of  the  moiikey-^iMl,  in  i.r.ler  t..  reach  tlie  i-ian-l. 

In  (>\i«l  we  read  of  the  ••  M-ttlinj;  «l«»wn   a   little"  ..f 
the  iv|;ui,l  ..n  whieh  tlie  «Iraina  of  Phaeton  \va>  enaete.l. 

In  the   Norse  legen.U  the  l»ri.l'_r«-    Kifn-.t    cUti   an    im- 

(  >Ile    \VollM   IM-    at    til'M     ,li-pose.l    to    ! 

it  as   r  ill    what    are    prohaUy    lati  r 

intei -j.ol.iii,, n-.  I    the   rainhow  ;    l»ut    \\«-   >ee.    upon    looking 
closely,  that  it   •  -  a  material  faet.an  actual  struct- 

ure of  some  kin.l. 

<i\lfi-.  who  was,  we  are  toM.  a  kini:  of  Sweilen  in  the 

'it   days,  \  ••    _'ar«l.       ll«-    a--iune.|    tin-    11:1111.     Q| 

^lilen-n.       I    ipiote    from    the 

'•  Then  .-wked  Can  NVIiat  i>  the  path  from  . 

to  heaven?'* 

-.  I  take  it.  the  Kuropean  eolo 
ioiin.1  the  <"  ean.  uhich  in  turn  surroun«ls 
n  i-  the  lain!  \ 

i-k-   \\  hat   i-.  the  mytholog- 

ical pa>t,  t  lie  pal  hu  I  •  :he  . \tlanti. •  i-lan«l. 
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"  Har  answered,  laughing,  '  Foolishly  do  you  now  ask. 
Have  you  not  been  told  that  the  gods  made  a  bridge  from 
earth  to  heaven,  which  is  called  Bifrost  ?  You  must  have 
seen  it.  It  may  be  that  you  call  it  the  rainbow.  It  has 
three  colors,  is  very  strong,  and  is  made  with  more  craft 
and  skill  than  other  structures.  Still,  however  strong  it 
is,  it  will  break  when  the  sons  of  Muspel  come  to  ride 
over  it,  and  then  they  will  have  to  swim  their  horses  over 
great  rivers  in  order  to  get  on.'  " 

Muspel  is  the  blazing  South,  the  land  of  fire,  of  the 
convulsions  that  accompanied  the  comet.  But  how  can 
Bifrost  mean  the  rainbow  ?  What  rivers  intersect  a  rain- 
bow? 

"  Then  said  Ganglere,  '  The  gods  did  not,  it  seems  to 
me,  build  that  bridge  honestly,  if  it  shall  be  able  to  break 
to  pieces,  since  they  could  have  done  so  if  they  had  de- 
si  ivd.'  Then  made  answer  Har  :  'The  gods  are  worthy 
of  no  blame  for  this  structure.  Bifrost  is  indeed  a  good 
bridge-,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  able  to 
stand  when  the  sons  of  Muspel  come  to  the  light.'  " 

Muspel  here  means,  I  repeat,  the  heat  of  the  South. 
Mere  heat  has  no  effect  on  rainbows.  They  are  the 
product  of  sunlight  and  falling  water,  and  are  often  most 
distinct  in  the  warmest  weather. 

But  we  see,  a  little  further  on,  that  this  bridge  Bifrost 
was  a  real  structure.  We  read  of  the  roots  of  the  ash- 
tree  Ygdrasil,  and  one  of  its  roots  reaches  to  the  fountain 
of  Urd  : 

"  Here  the  gods  have  their  doomstead.  The  Asas  ride 
li (tin  r  <>r<  r>i  day  over  Bifrost,  which  is  also  called  Asa- 
bridge." 

And  these  three  mountain-chains  going  out  to  the  dif- 
ferent continents  were  the  three  roots  of  the  tree  Ygdra- 
sil, the  sac-red  tree  of  the  mountain-top  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
"  three-pronged  root  of  the  world-mountain "  that  the 
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the  godlike  race  had  given  lands  for  the  ice-giants  to 
dwell  in.  And  now  we  read  that  this  Asa-bridge,  this 
Bifrost,  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  to  wit.  across  this 
gulf  that  separated  the  island  from  the  colonies  of  the 
ice-giants.  And  now  we  learn  that,  if  this  bridge  were  not 
defended  by  a  divine  defense,  these  troublesome  ice-giants 
would  go  up  to  heaven  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bold  Northmen 
would  march  across  it  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
the  Azores,  to  wit,  to  Atlantis.  Surely  all  this  could  not 
apply  to  the  rainbow. 

But  we  read  a  little  further.  Har  is  reciting  to  Gang- 
lere  the  wonders  of  the  heavenly  land,  and  is  describing 
its  golden  palaces,  and  its  mixed  population  of  dark  and 
light  colored  races,  and  he  says  : 

"  Furthermore,  there  is  a  dwelling,  by  name  Himin- 
bjorg,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  heaven,  where  the  Bi- 
frost bridge  is  united  with  heaven" 

And  then  we  read  of  Heimdal,  one  of  the  gods  who 
was  subsequently  killed  by  the  comet  : 

"  He  dwells  in  a  place  called  Himinbjorg,  near  Bifrost. 
He  is  the  ward,"  (warder,  guardian,)  "of  the  gods,  and 
sits  at  tin-  <  t«l  of  Jica^cn,  (jitar<f!nc/  the  bridge  against  the 
mouiitain-ffiants.  lie  needs  less  sleep  than  a  bird  ;  sees 
an  hundred  miles  around  him,  and  as  well  by  night  as  by 
day.  His  twth  are  of  <j<>l<l." 

This  reads  something  like  a  barbarian's  recollection  of 
a  race  that  practiced  dentistry  and  used  telescopes.  We 
know  that  gold  filling  has  been  found  in  the  teeth  of  an- 
cient Egyptians  and  Peruvians,  and  that  telescopic  lenses 
were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

But  here  we  have  Bifrost,  a  bridge,  but  not  a  contin- 
uous structure,  interrupted  in  places  by  water,  reaching 
from  Europe  to  some  Atlantic  island.  And  the  island- 
people  regarded  it  very  much  as  some  of  the  English  look 
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And  in  Plato's  description  of  Atlantis,  as  received  by 
Solon  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  we  read : 

"  There  was  an  island  "  (Atlantis)  "  situated  in  front  of 
the  straits  which  you  call  the  Columns  of  Hercules  ;  the 
island  was  larger  than  Libya  and  Asia  put  together,  and 
tra#  f/tr  tray  to  other  islands,  and  from  the  islands  you 
tni<j/it  pass  through  the  whole  of  the  opposite  continent" 
(America,)  "  which  surrounds  the  true  ocean." 

Now  this  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  may  signify  that 
there  was  continuous  land  communication  between  Atlan- 
tis and  the  islands  of  the  half-submerged  ridge,  and  from 
the  islands  to  the  continent  of  America.  Tt  would  seem 
to  mean  more  than  a  passage-way  by  boats  over  the 
water,  for  that  existed  everywhere,  and  could  be  traversed 
in  any  direction. 

I  have  quoted  on  p.  372,  ante,  in  the  last  chapter,  part 
of  the  Sanskrit  legend  of  Adi  ma  and  Heva,  as  preserved 
in  the  Bagaveda-Gita,  and  other  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  refers  very  distinctly  to  the  bridge  which 
united  the  island-home  of  primeval  humanity  with  the 
rest  of  the  earth.  But  there  is  more  of  it  : 

When,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  prince  of  demons, 
Adima  and  Heva  begin  to  wander,  and  desire  to  leave 
their  island,  we  read  : 

"  Arriving  at  last  at  the  extremity  of  the  island  " — 

We  have  seen  that  the  bridge  Bifrost  was  connected 
with  the  extremity  of  Asgard — 

"they  beheld  a  smooth  and  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
and  beyond  it  a  vast  and  apparently  boundless  country," 
(Europe?)  "connected  irit/i  f/ict'r  idnndby  a  narrow  <n«l 
i  <>••.(•//  i>«th  ir«\(,  arising  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters." 

This  is  probably  a  precise  description  of  the  connect- 
ing ridge  ;  it  united  the  boundless  continent,  Europe,  with 
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land  ;  it  rose  out  of  the  >i«a,  it  was  rocky  ;   i 
the  broken  crest  of  a  Hub  merged  mountain  chain. 

What  became  of  it  ''.  Here  aiMin  >\r  ha\r  a  tradition 
of  its  destruction.  \\  I  !•  I  I  that,  after  A«liina  ainl  IIr\:i 
bad  patted  over  this  rocky  bridge — 

"No    WOOCf    did    they    toudi    tin-    «di..iv.    than     ' 

,it,  birds,  all    that    they  had    >een    from    the..p- 

H.I.-.  \anixh«-.l  in  an  in-taut.  "//,/./.-/  '  '//,.</•  ; 
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of  the  Drift  have  left  their  stamp  even  in  our  school- 
books. 

And  the  memory  of  this  Bridge  survives  not  only  in 
our  geographies,  but  in  our  religions. 

Man  reasons,  at  first,  from  below  upward  ;  from  god- 
like men  up  to  man-like  gods  ;  from  Caesar,  the  soldier, 
up  to  Ccesar,  the  deity. 

Heaven  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  heavenly  city  on 
earth  ;  it  is  transported  to  the  clouds  ;  and  there  its  golden 
streets  and  sparkling  palaces  await  the  redeemed. 

This  is  natural  :  we  can  only  conceive  of  the  best  of 
the  spiritual  by  the  best  we  know  of  the  material ;  we 
can  imagine  no  musical  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
angels  superior  to  a  harp  ;  no  weapon  better  than  a  sword 
for  the  grasp  of  Gabriel. 

This  disproves  not  a  spiritual  and  superior  state  ;  it 
simply  shows  the  poverty  and  paucity  of  our  poor  intel- 
lectual apparatus,  which,  like  a  mirror,  reflects  only  that 
which  is  around  it,  and  reflects  it  imperfectly. 

Men  sometimes  think  they  are  mocking  spiritual  things 
when  it  is  the  imperfection  of  material  nature,  (which 
they  set  so  much  store  by,)  that  provokes  their  ridi- 
cule. 

So,  among  all  the  races  which  went  out  from  this  heav- 
enly land,  this  land  of  high  intelligence,  this  land  of  the 
master  race,  it  was  remembered  down  through  the  ages, 
and  dwelt  upon  and  sung  of  until  it  moved  upward  from 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  distant  skies,  and  became 
a  spiritual  heaven.  And  the  ridges  which  so  strangely 
connected  it  with  the  continents,  east  and  west,  became 
the  bridges  over  which  the  souls  of  men  must  pass  to  go 
from  earth  to  heaven. 

For  instance  : 

The  Persians  believe  in  this  bridge  between  earth  and 


paradise.      In   hi*   |»ra\.-r*    tin-   |.rnit.-nt   in  his    confession 
Bays  to  this  ,la\   : 

"I    am  wholly  without    .Imiht    in  the   i-xMcin-«-   of   tin- 
Mazdavu.;nian  faith  ;   in  tin  .....  min«:  of  th.  tiOD  <rf 

fh«-  latt.-r  Ko,|\   ;    in  t  he  >t«-j.|iini:  o\  .  r  t/,,   l,r',.l,j,    <'!,',„  /•///.- 
as  well  as  in  t"h«-  rontimian.  ..|i^-."* 

Th.    l.ri.ljre  :ui<l  tin-  land  an-  doth  in.lrst  ni.  -til.lr. 
'  Over  tlu-  ini.Ut  •.!'  tin-  MosU-iu  ln-11  >tn-trln-v  t  In-  Kri.  !•_:<• 
liiu-r  than  a  hair  and  sharjM-r  than  tin-  c«lge  of 
a  swonl." 

In  tin-  I.\k.'-\Vak»-   Dir^-of  tin-   Knglish  north-i-oim- 
try,  they  sant:  <>t 

••  I'll.'  I'.ri-  of  Dread 
Na  l»rai-lrr  than  a  thrrad/' 

In    r>..rnro   tin-   j»as<aLrf    for  s,,i,U  to  In-avm  : 
li.ni:   tr.-r  :    it   H  j.ra<-t  icahh-   to   an\    BZOefM    thoM- 

who  havr  kilh-'l  a  man. 

In  I'tiiriii  ih.  aiming  tin     Kan-n-..  tln-\    ti. 
tin-  ri\iT»,  for  llu-  jrh.i^tx  ,,f  the  dca.l  to  ].ax>  ,,V«T  to  thrir 

In  Java,  abridge  l«-a-U  iOTOHS  tin-  al»y*-  to  th«-  .Iwrllin'j- 

placeof  thegcnls;  tin-  «-\  il-<lo,  -rs  fall  Into  the  depth*  below. 

\  I         :nnaii\   tin-  soul  crosst-H  an  awful  irulf 

'••h.-.l    n.pr.  until    it    r»-a.-h«-   t  In-  al.o.h-  ,,f  ••  t  In- 

I  I    s|,i,-it    L.ln.r"    (|M-\..||.!  ?)    "thcSe*." 

<>jil.  \\a\s    miss    t«»    |iaradi-i*    on    a   i^n-at    Miakf. 
which  serves  M  a  l»ri«l 

Thf  <  lii.  -taw    I.  ri.  !•_'••  is  a  s|ij,jMTV  pine-log. 

Tin-    Smith    Aim-rii  an    Ma:  rOM    ""    :i    uo.i.|.-n 


An.  .    of  tin-  Ani.-ii.  an  tril..  ~.  th.    Milk\ 

W  the  l.ri.l.ji-  to  thr  ..th.  r  \\orl-I. 

•   !'  .-,     ->.,:    k,   •   I.  r.:  ,-,:,.•    ,,.   I.M. 
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The  Polynesians  have  no  bridge  ;  they  pass  the  chasm 
in  canoes. 

The  Vedic  Yaraa  of  the  Hindoos  crossed  the  rapid 
waters,  and  showed  the  way  to  our  Aryan  fathers. 

The  modern  Hindoo  hopes  to  get  through  by  holding 
on  to  the  cow's  tail  ! 

Even  the  African  tribes,  the  Guinea  negroes,  believe 
that  the  land  of  souls  can  only  be  reached  by  crossing  a 
river. 

Among  some  of  the  North  American  tribes  "  the  souls 
come  to  a  great  lake/'  (the  ocean,)  "  where  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful island,  toward  which  they  have  to  paddle  in  a  canoe 
of  white  stone.  On  the  way  there  arises  a  storm,  and  the 
wicked  souls  are  wrecked,  and  the  heaps  of  their  bones 
are  to  be  seen  under  the  water,  but  the  good  reach  the 
happy  island."  * 

The  Slavs  believed  in  a  pathway  or  road  which  led  to 
the  other  world  ;  it  was  both  the  rainbow  (as  in  the  Gothic 
legends)  and  the  Milky  Way  ;  and,  since  the  journey  was 
long,  they  put  boots  into  the  coffin,  (for  it  was  made  on 
foot,)  and  coins  to  pay  the  ferrying  across  a  wide  sea,  even 
as  the  Greeks  expected  to  be  carried  over  the  Styx  by 
Charon.  This  abode  of  the  dead,  at  the  end  of  this  long 
pathway,  was  an  island,  a  warm,  fertile  land,  called 


In  their  effort  to  restore  the  dead  men  to  the  happy 
island  -  home,  the  heavenly  land,  beyond  the  water,  the 
Norsemen  actually  set  their  dead  heroes  afloat  in  boats 
on  the  open  ocean.  J 

Subsequently  they  raised  a  great  mound  over  boat, 
warrior,  horses,  weapons,  and  all.  These  boats  are  now 
being  dug  up  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  placed  in  the 

*  Tylor's  "Early  Mankind/'  p.  362. 

f  Poor,  "  Sanskrit  and  Kindred  Literatures,"  pp.  371,  J572.       \  Ibid. 
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Museums.     They  tell  a  marvelous  religious  and  hi>- 

I  think  tin-  imprejmlieeo!  reader  will  agree  with  me 
th.it  t  'H.W  that  some  Atlantic  Man.)  j.la\«-«l 

an  i'iipo|-tant  part  in  the  .  uninir  "t'  human  h 

It  was  the  great  land  <>t  the  \\oH.I  l.etoiv  the  Drift  ;  it 
eontimied  to  he  tlu'irnat  lan«l  of  the  world  between  tin- 
Drift  an  1  the  I  '  II-  N  man  t'.  II  :  here  he  -nr\  i\  •  -I  ; 
here  i  .  ami  from  tin-  renter  he  n-popn- 
1  th.-  \\orlil. 

\\  .  -  .i:-«i  that  \\\\^  islan-1  was  ronneeie-1  with  the 
rontitielits  ea-t  atl<l  WeM  hy  ur»'eat  riM^es  of  lan«l. 

The  ilri-p-M-a  -ouinlinirs  sliow  that  the  va>t  hulk  of 
Iin-1.  of  \\liirh  the  A/.or«-^  m  the  oiiti-roppiiii:-.  are  to 
eonnt  \ith  -ueli  ridges,  although  tlieir  .  r.-tv  :,r,. 

below  the  sra-le\.-i  :    an<l  \\e  know  of  i tlier  i>lan.l-nia-> 

of   the  Aflantie  that    i>   so   nnite-l  \\ith   the   «-..nt iiu-nt-  on 
hoth  -i.le>  of  it. 

Is  not    the   eonelii-ion  trong   that   Atlantis  wax 

ii<>me  of  flu-  rare,  in  wliosr  ea\«-  .Iol>  <l\-.» 
whose  sli,,|,.x  IMia.-ton  fell  ;   on  who.,'  tiel.U  A. Iain   live«|  ; 

on  whose  plain  Soiloni  ami  <  i..ni"rrah  -t 1.  ami  <  )<lin  ami 

Thor  ami  f'itli  <liei|  ;   fr-  mi  whirh  t  !>••  (juirlifs  an«l  tl       \ 
tect  wamh-n  ••!    i- •  Am.-i  i.-a  :   t  he  .-.-lit.  r  of   all    the   races; 
the  root  of  all  the  mytholo'j 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OBJECTIONS   CONSIDERED. 

LET  me  consider,  briefly,  those  objections  to  my  the- 
ory which  have  probably  presented  themsevles  to  some 
of  my  readers. 

First,  it  may  be  said  : 

"  We  don't  understand  you.  You  argue  that  there 
could  not  have  been  such  an  ice-age  as  the  glacialists  af- 
firm, and  yet  you  speak  of  a  period  of  cold  and  ice  and 
snow." 

True  :  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Scotland,  damp  and  cold,  snowy  and 
blowy,  and  a  continental  ice-sheet,  a  mile  or  two  thick, 
reaching  from  John  o'  Groat's  House  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. We  can  see  that  the  oranges  of  Spain  can  grow 
to-day  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  Edin- 
,  burgh  ;  but  we  can  not  realize  that  any  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  plant  could  have  survived  in  Africa  when  a  preci- 
pice of  ice,  five  thousand  feet  high,  frowned  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  ;  or  that  any  form  of  life  could  have  survived  on 
earth  when  the  equator  in  South  America  was  covered  with 
a  continental  ice-sheet  a  mile  in  thickness,  or  even  ten 
feet  in  thickness.  We  can  conceive  of  a  glacial  age  of 
snow-storms,  rains,  hail,  and  wind — a  terribly  trying  and 
disagreeable  climate  for  man  and  beast — but  we  can  not 
believe  that  the  whole  world  was  once  in  the  condition 
that  the  dead  waste  of  ice-covered  Greenland  is  in  now. 
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•na\    he 

•-    agreed  thai  iueed 

the  Drift  ;   \\hat  riirht,  tlu-n,  has  any  one  man  to  s,-t  up  a 
different  theory  against  tin-  Opinion!  of  mankind'.'" 

<  >ne  111:111.  .Mohammed   -aid,  \\itli   <iodon   hi- 
majority   :   ami  <>n<-  man.  with    tin-  truth  <>n  lii^  -i'l«',  inii-f 

•naj«>rit  \  . 

All  ruths  once  rested,  solitary  ami  al«»m-, 

in  KM  .iiii. 

Trntli  is  horn  an  an.rn.  not  an  oak. 

Tin-   K«-\.  S\.lnr\   Smith    ODOQ   -ni<l    that    then-    \\asa 
kiml  of   mm    inti>  whom    \  on   coiil.l    not    intro.luct 
idea  without  a  -uri:ical   operation.      He   mi^lit    ha\e   a*l<i 
e.l    that,  \\in-n    you  ha<i  •  .  -1  an  i<l«  a  into  tin-  ln-a.l 

of  sueli  a  man.  lid    not    <ldi\er  him  of   it    \\ithout 

nnents. 

inthinkiiMjiM-ss  i>  on,    of  il 
tential    forces  of  the  wo  rid.      It  lies  athwart    the   |.< 

nkind    like  a  ColoBsal   mountain  rliain.  .-hilliiej   the 

i'iith  si,  I,--,  of  it   for  a  thousand  mile-.     The 

Hannihal  who   \\oui  Truth   on 

i    tin  —  •   Alps    must    ti-_rht    his  u:i\   01 
and  hi-\\    his  u.i\    thi..u-. 

The  \\ori.j  V.OA  once  agreed  that  thr  Drift  was  due  to 

•  •      I  »•       jf.       It  ahandoiied  this  tli,,,r\.  and  then  heeaine 
i'i|iiall;  0M  li'-'tii    i'-.-l"  Pgt,      '\\,  -    'In  "!'\ 
wan,  in    turn.  <_ri\<  n  up.  and    mankind    \\,,,-   then    p»siti\,- 

that    ]i\  :Used     the     Drift.          Iillt      fin       ^\  :\>  -iel's     \\elr 

found    to    In-     ii  Ml,  I     so    the 

•  •••ntii  litt.d    up    fifteen    humlreil    fe.-t.  and    the 

intn..lu.  •  \      I    n.  -w    we    wait    to    liear 

that   the  imiiiei.  lie    Himalayas    havi-  f,,r- 

,  r    the 
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as  they  go,  before  we  accept  a  theory  which  declares  that 
they  once  marched  over  the  land  in  this  fashion  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  Cape  Horn,  from  Spitzbergen  to  Spain. 

The  universality  of  an  error  proves  nothing,  except 
that  the  error  is  universal.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  only 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  last  analysis.  We  can  safely 
appeal  from  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  to  Time. 

But,  says  another  : 

"  We  find  deep  grooves  or  striations  under  the  glaciers 
of  to-day  ;  therefore  the  glaciers  caused  the  grooves." 

But  we  find  striations  on  level  plains  far  remote  from 
mountains,  where  the  glaciers  could  not  have  been  ;  there- 
fore the  glaciers  did  not  cause  the  striations.  "  A  short 
horse  is  soon  curried."  Superposition  is  not  paternity. 
A  porcelain  nest-egg  found  under  a  hen  is  no  proof  that 
the  hen  laid  it. 

But,  says  another  : 

"The  idea  of  a  comet  encountering  the  earth,  and 
covering  it  with  debris,  is  so  stupendous,  so  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  I  refuse  to  accept  it." 

Ah,  my  friend,  you  forget  that  those  Drift  deposits, 
hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  are  there.  They  are  out 
of  the  usual  course  of  nature.  It  is  admitted  that  they 
came  suddenly  from  some  source.  If  you  reject  my  the- 
ory, you  do  not  get  clear  of  the  phenomena.  The  facts 
are  a  good  deal  more  stupendous  than  the  theory.  Go  out 
and  look  at  the  first  Drift  deposit  ;  dig  into  it  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  ;  follow  it  for  a  few  hundred  miles  or  more  ; 
then  come  back,  and  scratch  your  head,  and  tell  me  where 
it  came  from  !  Calculate  how  many  cart-loads  there  are 
of  it,  then  multiply  this  by  the  area  of  your  own  continent, 
and  multiply  that  again  by  the  area  of  two  or  three  more 
continents,  and  then  again  tell  me  where  it  came  from  ! 


i-  :ii>-iird,  ami  how  much  nearer 

are  you   to  -<>l\iii'.:   flu-    j.n  .KU-in  ?      Jt    neither  \\a\e-.  nor 

DO?    L'laeier-.    inir     iee--heets.    imr    eomet-.    j,n,- 

dueed  thi"  world  eloak  oi  A  here  did  it  e.une  from? 

Kememhel     th<     e--e!ltial.    tin-    ilieontro\erlihle   elellielit- 

of  tin- 

I.    <in-.il 

i'lii  ..!'  the  H,.;IN  an-1   \v  if 

4.  <irrat  rli. 

5.  An  :i-_rc  "f  t!  .....  U  ;tii.|  -iiows  and  i.-«-  :in<l  torrtM 

6.  The  luinian  lr«_r«-n«U. 

l-'in-l    a    tlu-ory   that    c\|il:iiii>    an«l    cinlir:icr<   all 
•  •h-ni.'iit-.  an<l   tlicn.  and  not   until   thru,  thro\\  inin<-  a«-i-!i-. 
Anot  IHT  will  say  : 

"  Hut    in    MI,,-    plarr   you  Lfiv«-  u-  lt-_'«  n«U  aln-ut   an    a-r 
<»f  dreadful    and    lon«_r  cont  inm  -d    in   it.  as   in    tin-    Aral»ian 
tale,  \\hen-  jio  rain  i-  -aid  to  have  falli-n   f««r  -«  v.  n 
and    in    another   place    you  tell  u>  ••!'   a  (•«  i 
rain-,   and    *no\\  -  and  eold.      An-  not   the-.  D||    in- 


at  all.     'I  '»\<r  <_rlol»e  \\«-  Ii\eon  :    the  t  r<.|ii«-s 

are  wanner   than    the    poles.      Suppo-e  a  t  n-niendon- 
Kobe  added  to  our    natural   t«-ni|n-ral  un-  :    it    \\oiild    IMOMh 
narily  make    it    hotter    on    the   .-.jiiafor    than    at    tl.e 
altlio'i-jh    it    \\ould    l»e    \v  in    l.i- 

uithoiit   e..ndeii-ation.  no  eonden-..t  i»n  without 
Bg,       \\  ";  ,  -.    \v  .  .-iM   :  ;  tir-t  ? 

illy  .it    the    |H.'mt-    niovj    i,  mot,-    hom    the    equator. 
!l  .   \\liile  tin-  -iin  was  -till   Kla/ii'::    in    the 

.rth.  -in:ill 

eapH  of  .-loud  would  form    at    the    north    and    *«.uth    }>oles. 
•i.-d    their     nioi-turr    in     Lr«'iith-    rain.       A-    tin 
'it    to    the    earth    l.y  th<  i.-ntal    and 
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adventitious,  there  would  be  a  natural  tendency  to  return 
to  the  pre-comet  condition.  The  extraordinary  evapora- 
tion would  of  itself  have  produced  refrigeration.  Hence 
the  cloud-caps  would  grow  and  advance  steadily  toward 
the  equator,  casting  down  continually  increasing  volumes 
of  rain.  Snow  would  begin  to  form  near  the  poles,  and 
it  too  would  advance.  We  would  finally  have,  down  to 
say  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  and  south  latitude, 
vast  belts  of  rain  and  snow,  while  the  equator  would  still 
be  blazing  with  the  tropical  heat  which  would  hold  the 
condensation  back.  Here,  then,  we  would  have  precisely 
the  condition  of  things  described  in  the  "  Younger  Edda  " 
of  the  Northmen  : 

"  Then  said  Jaf nhar  :  '  All  that  part  of  Ginungagap ' 
(the  Atlantic)  'that  turns  toward  the  north  was  fitted  with, 
thick,  heavy  ice  and  rime?  (snow,)  'and  everywhere  within 
were  drizzling  gusts  and  rain.  But  the  south  part  of 
Ginungagap  wras  lighted  up  by  the  glowing  sparks  that 
flew  out  of  Muspelheim  '  (Africa?).  Added  Thridc  :  'As 
cold  and  all  things  grim  proceeded  from  Niflheim,  so  that 
which  bordered  on  Muspelheim  was  hot  and  bright,  and 
Ginungagap'  (the  Atlantic  near  Africa?)  'was  as  warm 
and  mild  as  windless  air.'  " 

Another  may  say  : 

"  But  how  does  all  this  agree  with  your  theory  that 
the  progenitors  of  the  stock  from  which  the  white,  the 
yellow,  and  the  brown  races  were  differentiated,  were 
saved  in  one  or  two  caverns  in  one  place?  How  did 
they  get  to  Africa,  Asia,  and  America?" 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  essential  part  of  my  case 
that  man  survived  in  one  place  or  a  dozen  places  ;  it  can 
not,  in  either  event,  affect  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  Drift.  It  is  simply  an  opinion  of  my  own,  open  to 
modification  upon  fuller  information  If,  for  instance, 
men  dwelt  in  Asia  at  that  time,  and  no  Drift  deposits 
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fell  upon  A  I  may  h:i\ 

iu:iy  have  dwelt  in  Imlia  at  that  time  :  -.-me  ..!'  Tin-  -traiigo 
Hill-triln'S  of  China  ami  Imli.i  may  have -had  no  connec- 
ti«.n  with  Lit"  ami  Lifthr 

it   \\e  will  -.uppose  that   the  ~  man'-  -ur\  i\  al 

ua>  in  that  Atlantic  i>laml.  Atlantic  then  thi>  w«mM  fol- 

'I  he    remnant  of    mankind,  whether  I  ;n-jl«- 

couple,    like   Lit    ami    I.ifihra  n    ami 

women,    lik«-    .l«»l>   ami    ;  nioiiH  ;    or  a    nun 

part\.    l:kc    th  >•  1     t«»     in    the     Na\aj<>    an<l      \ 

10,  in  any  «  v.  nt.    'hey  woiil-l  imt  ami  could  n<  •• 
lom:   in    t! ..  ,  nliution    "f    tin-    Drift    ^l,o\\  - 

thai   it  fell  within  Iwrlvr  honr>  :    l»ut  tlu-n-  -li.ihly 

,1  ila\  -  tli>  liirinir  w  h'n-li  tin-  fare  of  th« 

wan  8W«-|>t  l»y  horriKh-  ey.  1  -.m  -.  lM»rn«if  the -Ireadt  ul 
A*  Boon,  1  •!••  -".  the  reiiin.nit 

of  the  |M-o|.le  HUM   h.i\e  left   the  ea\e  ;    the  liniite-l  nature 
of    tlu»ir    f«)o«l-sii|.|.lie-.    uoiil.l    |,rolialil\    «lri\r    them    out. 
•lr.  their  condition  iva-    j.it  i.il.le  imlee.l.       l-'ir-t. 
!i.-,,iintere.l    ti  heat  ;    the   cooling  of    : 

mo.|,h,.r,.  lia.l   •  R  .i-  a  |.re->in-_- 

:.-ad  in  th  Mimer\  \\ell.  \\  here  (  >.|in 

r   a    «lrink.       Ami    ue    are    t.il-1.    in 
:    a  j'.iH}    w  ho    tra\eh-.l   far  to  timl   the 

\\ell.  .ili'l    t-'Mlnl    the    |M>88e0tOT  Sitting   "\cf   it    to 

Ir    u  M  .liirni'j  '  ••!   that   the  le^cmU 

the    cows   ami    their 

:   i      l-culo    ,,|      B 

it  the  race  began  to  \\  m-i,  i.      The  \\..rl.l  \vas  a 

HM  I,       1 1  MIJ.  r  .lro\  6  them  ..n.      Then  i-aim-  tli 
clomN.  th- 

-.till   i  m   laiil  liai  • 

the   ^'  •,    il    they    hail    Mink    in    the    catastroph<  . 
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and  the  race  gradually  spread  to  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America. 

"  But,"  says  one,  "  how  long  did  all  this  take  ?  " 

Who  shall  say  ?  It  may  have  been  days,  weeks, 
months,  years,  centuries.  The  Toltec  legends  say  that 
their  ancestors  wandered  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
in  the  darkness. 

The  torrent-torn  face  of  the  earth  ;  the  vast  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Drift  materials  by  rivers,  compared  with 
which  our  own  rivers  are  rills  ;  the  vast  continental  re- 
gions which  were  evidently  flooded,  all  testify  to  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  moisture  first  raised  up  from  the 
seas  and  then  cast  down  on  the  lands.  Given  heat  enough 
to  raise  this  mass,  given  the  cold  caused  by  its  evapora- 
tion, given  the  time  necessary  for  the  great  battle  be- 
tween this  heat  and  this  condensation,  given  the  time  to 
restore  this  body  of  water  to  the  ocean,  not  once  but  many 
times, — for,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  floods,  where 
Muspelheim  and  Niflheim  met,  the  heat  must  have  sucked 
up  the  water  as  fast  almost  as  it  fell,  to  fall  again,  and 
again  to  be  lifted  up,  until  the  heat-area  was  driven  back 
and  water  fell,  at  last,  everywhere  on  the  earth's  face, 
arid  the  extraordinary  evaporation  ceased, — this  was  a 
gigantic,  long-continued  battle. 

But  i^  may  be  asked  : 

"  Suppose  further  study  should  disclose  the  fact  that 
the  Drift  is  found  in  Siberia  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  and 
over  all  the  world,  what  then  ?  " 

It  will  not  disprove  my  theory.  It  will  simply  indi- 
cate that  the  debris  did  not,  as  I  have  supposed,  strike  the 
earth  instantaneously,  but  that  it  continued  to  fall  dur- 
ing twenty-four  hours.  If  the  comet  was  split  into  frag- 
ments, if  there  was  the  "  Midgard-Serpent "  as  well  as  the 
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A  otf"    ami    "the    -lo-:    <,arm."    they    m-e«I    not 
neee—  arily  have  reached  tin-  earth  at  tin-  -aim-  time. 
Anotlu-r  saya  : 

,11    -iij.poseo!    in    your   hook.    '  At  lanti-,'    that    the 

(ila-'ial  A-_r<    miL'ht  have  IM-.-II  eaused  l.\  the  rMtfcs  ra.liat- 

•  in  Atlanti-  shunin'_r  «'H'   theiiulf   Stn-ain  an-1    |.n-- 

\r'iifinir   tin-    1"  '    ''>''    li'"!1""    tr-'iii    r«-:irhiii._r 

" 


:i.l  I  have  ii"  iloulit  that  tln--c  ri'ii:'--  <li'l  play 
an   important    part    in    pro'liu-iii-:  diniat  i.-  i-haiiget, 

\         b)  th.-ir  piVM-iH-.-  i>]  . 

•ion  or  di'i'i.  •--  ion  :    l>ut  <>n  fuller  in\  «  -t  i-_ra'  ion  I  timl 

tliat  thi-y  an-   inailf«|uat«-   1"  a.-romil   l'«-r  tin-  rolox>al  jilu-- 

n..  m.  ni  ..f  tin-   I)ri!t    itM-IT—  tin-  piVM-nrr  ot'    tin-  .-la\    an.  I 

gravel,  tin-   «jn-at    heat   ami   the    t  n-iiicii.loiix  ,I,,wnt'all   of 

1  1  may  be  a*k<  <1. 

"How   does    your    tli-  int    for    tin-  removal  of 

blooki,  Weighing  man\    UWt,  f--r   huii-ln-.U   of    miles 
!'[-..  111  th.-ir  ..riirinal   - 


The    an-\\«-r    i-    plain.      \V.'    know    llie    p.-urr   ..f   tin- 

Imrrieaiie-   of  tht-  earth.      "  The  laru'e-t   tr- 
Uproo'  m    their  trunk-  -nappe-l  in  two  :    ai 

tin-    mo--  l.iiil.linu'-  -taiiil  nninju 

If  we  will   remember  the  e\eex>jVe  heat  ami  the  ele.-tii.al 

•hat  nin-t  httVe  aeemnpanieil  the  Drit 
ui/.e   the   tremeinlnii*  uin.lx   -|,  .ken   of  in  many 
le.jen.U.      \\  e   have   but  to  multiply  the  hut" 

of  the    \\  •          !  Of   the  .  •\elo|M'  of  the    M  i--i--i  ppi  \'al- 

l,uii.|i..l    or    a    thoii-an<l    t-.l-l.    an-1     u.-    -hall     ha\f 
i-.'h  to  m.i\r  all  the  h|o.-k-  t-.uihl  -«  atf,  r-  -I  OT6f 
i   <    ot  the  I  )ri  mixfl  «  itli  it-  m.i 

•    \;  ..,•....„.  .,|i.»."  N..|   ix.  ,..  80. 
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Another  asks  : 

"  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  this  Drift 
material  does  not  resemble  the  usual  aerolites,  which  are 
commonly  composed  of  iron,  and  unlike  the  stones  of 
the  earth  ?  " 

I  have  shown  that  aerolites  have  fallen  that  did  not 
contain  any  iron,  and  that  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  material  native  to  the  earth.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  while  the  shining  meteoroids  that  blaze 
in  periodical  showers  from  radiant  points  in  the  sky  are 
associated  with  comets,  and  are  probably  lost  fragments 
of  comet-tails,  these  meteoroids  do  not  reach  the  earth, 
but  are  always  burned  out,  far  up  in  our  atmosphere,  by 
the  friction  produced  by  their  motion,  The  iron  aerolite 
is  of  different  origin.  It  may  be  a  product  of  space  itself, 
a  condensation  of  metallic  gases.  The  fact  that  it  reaches 
the  earth  without  being  consumed  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  belongs  at  a  lower  level  than  the  meteoric  showers, 
and  has,  consequently,  a  less  distance  to  fall  and  waste. 

And  these  views  are  confirmed  by  a  recent  writer,* 
who,  after  showing  that  the  meteoroids,  or  shooting-stars, 
are  very  different  from  meteorites  or  aerolites,  and  seldom 
or  never  reach  the  earth,  proceeds  to  account  for  the 
former.  He  says  : 

"  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  in  the  past  to 
account  for  these  strange  bodies,  but  the  evidence  now 
accumulated  proves  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
are  near  relatives,  and  probably  the  debris  of  comets. 

"  Tempel's  comet  is  now  known  to  be  traveling  in  the 
same  orbit  as  the  November  meteors,  and  is  near  the  head 
of  the  train,  and  it  appears,  in  like  manner,  that  the  sec- 
ond comet  of  1862  (Swift's  comet)  is  traveling  in  the  orbit 
of  the  August  meteors.  And  the  first  comet  of  1881  seems 
to  be  similarly  connected  with  the  April  meteors.  .  .  . 

*  Ward's  "  Science  Bulletin,"  E.  E.  II.,  1882,  p.  4. 
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material  as  half  a  dozen  suits  of  clothes  made  from  the 
same  bolt  of  cloth.  And  hence  our-brother-the  comet 
must  be  made  of  just  such  matter  as  our  earth  is  made  of. 
And  hence,  if  a  comet  did  strike  the  earth  and  deposited 
its  ground-up  and  triturated  material  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face, we  should  find  nothing  different  in  that  material 
from  earth-substance  of  the  same  kind. 
But,  says  another  : 

"If  the  Drift  fell  from  a  comet,  why  would  not  this 
clay-dust  and  these  pebbles  have  been  consumed  before 
reaching  the  earth  by  the  friction  of  our  atmosphere  just 
as  we  have  seen  the  meteoroids  consumed  ;  or,  if  not  en- 
tirely used  up,  why  would  these  pebbles  not  show  a  fused 
surface,  like  the  iron  aerolites  ?  " 

Here  is  the  difference  :  a  meteorite,  a  small  or  large 
stone,  is  detached,  isolated,  lone-wandering,  lost  in  space  ; 
it  comes  within  the  tremendous  attractive  power  of  our 
globe  ;  it  has  no  parental  attraction  to  restrain  it  ;  and  it 
rushes  headlong  with  lightning-like  rapidity  toward  the 
earth,  burning  itself  away  as  it  falls. 

But  suppose  two  heavenly  bodies,  each  with  its  own 
center  of  attraction,  each  holding  its  own  scattered  mate- 
rials in  place  by  its  own  force,  to  meet  each  other  ;  then 
there  is  no  more  probability  of  the  stones  and  dust  of  tho 
comet  flying  to  the  earth,  than  there  is  of  the  stones  and 
dust  of  the  earth  flying  to  the  comet.  And  the  attractive 
power  of  the  comet,  great  enough  to  hold  its  gigantic 
mass  in  place  through  the  long  reaches  of  the  fields  of 
space,  and  even  close  up  to  the  burning  eye  of  the  awful 
sun  itself,  holds  its  dust  and  pebbles  and  bowlders  to- 
gether until  the  very  moment  of  impact  with  the  earth. 
In  short,  they,  the  dust  and  stones,  do  not  continue  to 
follow  the  comet,  because  the  earth  has  got  in  their 
way  and  arrested  them.  It  was  this  terrific  force  of  th* 
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(low.  There  is  no  dust  perceptible,  at  least  not  enough  to 
obscure  the  landscape  ;  yet  at  the  end  of  the  journey  you 
find  yourself  covered  with  a  very  evident  coating  of  dust. 
Now,  suppose  that,  instead  of  traveling  one  hundred  miles, 
your  ride  had  been  prolonged  a  million  miles,  or  thirteen 
million  miles  ;  and,  instead  of  the  atmosphere  being  per- 
fectly clear,  you  had  moved  through  a  cloud  of  dust,  not 
dense  enough  to  intercept  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  yet 
dense  enough  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun,  even  as  a 
smoke- wreath  reflects  it,  and  you  can  readily  see  that,  long 
before  you  reached  the  end  of  your  journey,  you  would 
be  buried  alive  under  hundreds  of  feet  of  dust.  To  creat- 
ures like  ourselves,  measuring  our  stature  by  feet  and 
inches,  a  Drift-deposit  three  hundred  feet  thick  is  an  im- 
mense affair,  even  as  a  deposit  a  foot  thick  would  be  to 
an  ant  ;  but,  measured  on  an  astronomical  scale,  with  the 
foot-rule  of  the  heavens,  and  the  Drift  is  no  more  than  a 
thin  coating  of  dust,  such  as  accumulates  on  a  traveler's 
coat.  Even  estimating  it  upon  the  scale  of  our  planet,  it 
is  a  mere  wrapping  of  tissue-paper  thickness.  In  short, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  an  infinitely  insignifi- 
cant breed  of  little  creatures,  to  whom  a  cosmical  dust- 
shower  is  a  cataclysm. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  the  clay-dust  is  true  of  the 
gravel.  At  a  million  miles'  distance  it,  too,  is  dust  ;  it 
runs  in  lines  or  streaks,  widely  separated  ;  and  the  light 
shines  between  its  particles  as  it  does  through  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  : 

"And  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trees 

Kirk  Alloway  seems  in  a  blaze  ; 

Through  every  bore  the  beams  are  glancing." 

But  another  says  : 

"  Why  do  you  think  the  finer  parts  of  the  material  of 
the  comet  are  carried  farthest  back  from  the  head  ?  " 
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through  twenty  feet  of  yellow  clay  until  you  reach  a  thin 
layer  of  gravel,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  then  pass  at 
once,  without  any  gradual  transition,  into  a  bed  of  blue 
clay  fifty  feet  thick  ;  and  under  this,  again,  you  reach 
gravel.  What  separated  these  various  deposits?  The 
glacialists  answer  us  that  the  yellow  clay  was  deposited 
in  fresh  water,  and  the  blue  clay  in  salt  water,  and  hence 
the  difference  in  the  color.  But  how  did  the  water  change 
instantly  from  salt  to  fresh  ?  Why  was  there  no  interval 
of  brackish  water,  during  which  the  blue  and  yellow  clays 
would  have  gradually  shaded  into  each  other  ?  The  tran- 
sition from  the  yellow  clay  to  the  blue  is  as  immediate 
and  marked  as  if  you  were  to  lay  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth 
across  a  piece  of  blue  cloth.  You  can  not  take  the  salt 
out  of  a  vast  ocean,  big  enough  to  cover  half  a  continent, 
in  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  or  a  century.  And  where  were 
the  bowl-like  ridges  of  land  that  inclosed  the  continent, 
and  kept  out  the  salt  water,  during  the  ages  that  elapsed 
while  the  yellow  clay  was  being  laid  down  in  fresh  wa- 
ter ?  And,  above  all,  why  are  no  such  clays,  blue,  yellow, 
or  red,  now  being  formed  anywhere  on  earth,  under  sheet- 
ice,  glaciers,  icebergs,  or  anything  else  ?  And  how  about 
the  people  who  built  cisterns,  and  used  coins  and  iron  im- 
plements before  this  silt  was  accumulated  in  the  seas,  a 
million  years  ago,  for  it  must  have  taken  that  long  to 
create  these  vast  deposits  if  they  were  deposited  as  silt 
in  the  bottom  of  seas  and  lakes. 
It  may  be  asked  : 

"  What  relation,  in  order  of  time,  do  you  suppose  the 
Drift  Age  to  hold  to  the  Deluge  of  Noah  and  Deucalion?  " 

The  latter  was  infinitely  later.  The  geologists,  as  I 
have  shown,  suppose  the  Drift  to  have  come  upon  the 
earth — basing  their  calculations  upon  the  recession  of  the 
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States,  further  investigations  may  prove  that  it  was  on 
the  North  Amwican  Continent  civilization  was  first  born, 
and  that  it  was  thence  moved  eastward  over  the  bridge- 
like  ridges  to  Atlantis. 

And  it  is,  in  this  connection,  remarkable  that  the  Bi 
ble  tells  us  (Genesis,  chap,  ii,  v.  8)  : 

"And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward,  in 
Edeti ;  and  there  lie  put  the  man  that  he  had  formed." 

He  had  first  (v.  7)  "  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,"  and  then  he  moves  him  eastward  to  Eden,  to 
the  garden. 

And,  as  I  have  shown,  when  the  fall  of  man  came, 
when  the  Drift  destroyed  the  lovely  Tertiary  conditions, 
man  was  again  moved  eastward ;  he  was  driven  out  of 
Eden,  and  the  cherubims  guarded  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  garden,  to  prevent  man's  return  from  (we  will  say) 
the  shores  of  Atlantis.  In  other  words,  the  present  habi- 
tat of  men  is,  as  I  have  shown,  according  to  the  Bible, 
east  of  their  former  dwelling-place. 

In  the  age  of  man's  declension  he  moved  eastward. 
In  the  age  of  his  redemption  he  moves  westward. 

Hence,  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  relied  on,  before  man 
reached  the  garden  of  Eden,  he  had  been  created  in  some 
region  west  of  the  garden,  to  wit,  in  America  ;  and  here 
he  may  have  first  developed  the  civilization  of  which  we 
find  traces  in  Illinois,  showing  a  metal-working  race  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  have  an  alphabet  and  a  currency. 

But  in  all  this  we  do  not  touch  upon  the  question  of 
where  man  was  first  formed  by  God. 

The  original  birthplace  of  the  human  race  who  shall 
tell?  It  was  possibly  in  some  region  now  under  the 
ocean,  as  Professor  Winchell  has  suggested  ;  there  he 
was  evolved  during  the  mild,  equable,  gentle,  plentiful, 
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elimax  of  animal  Drouth  ;    ami  in  tin-  other  direction  into 
ION    mar\elou»    «•:  \pan-i.  -n     of     ni«-ntalitv    t<»nnd     in 
man. 

Tli-  o  tliin'_r-  necessary  to  a  r.im|in-li»-ii^iun  «•!' 

that   \\hich  lies  anmrnl  us  —  .!«••.  rl-  ,.  evo- 

lution  ami  jiiirj       %     G  .....  !'•«  int«-nt.      Nritlu-r 

alum*  will  volv  tin  |>rol»h-m.  Thc-c  an-  tin-  t  w<»  \\\i\\^  ,,f 
the  ri-jht  aiivrh-  \\hifh  im-rt  at  tlir  lir-t  lilV-<-.-ll  I'minii  ..n 
earth,  ami  h-a«l  mit  until  wi-  tin.  I  man  at  .  mity 

and  <•"•!  at  tl 

Why  >houhl  the  r«  li-^ioiis  \\,,rl.|  shrink  from  the  the- 
ory ..t  r\..lution?  To  know  the  path  hy  whieh  (io.l  has 
advai  -1  is  j.,,t  to  .lispara-j,-  (  ,,„!. 

.hi    all    tin-    onh-i  !  ,\\  ,,    Nj,    0,,(  ,,f 

ll     »\     the    aeeiilental    con.-at  enat  ion    «•!'    atomx; 
AB  Bacon  - 

•  I  'h.-r  heli.-ve   all  the   fahles   in   tin-  Talmud 

ami  tin-  Koran  than  that  this  universal  frame  i-  <rit 

i-h-rfiil    thought  !      A  li'^ht    through   the 


the  fiitin  ha\  <• 

1  MM  '       ll     (  i"'l     has    Icil    life    fr.»m    the    • 
.   \\  h«is«-    '  ,|.   (  hlurreil   ami  »\>- 

SCOretl.)    mi    the    many  pa-jrs   ,,t    • 

ip  t..   this    intelh-.-tual,   rharitahle,   men-iful.    p 
fill    \\orhl  i!   .|.,ul.|    thai    the    -ami-    han.l 

•  i  I'h-  our  ','ovtcrit\    to  c\i  11  higher  lr\i  U  <•!    <j.'\.    op 
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If  our  thread  of  life  has  expanded  from  Cain  to  Christ, 
from  the  man  who  murders  to  him  who  submits  to  mur- 
der for  the  love  of  man,  who  can  doubt  that  the  Cain- 
like  in  the  race  will  gradually  pass  away  and  the  Christ- 
like  dominate  the  planet  ? 

Religion  and  science,  nature  and  spirit,  knowledge  of 
God's  works  and  reverence  for  God,  are  brethren,  who 
should  stand  together  with  twined  arms,  singing  perpet- 
ual praises  to  that  vast  atmosphere,  ocean,  universe  of 
spirituality,  out  of  which  matter  has  been  born,  of  which 
matter  is  but  a  condensation  ;  that  illimitable,  incompre- 
hensible, awe-full  Something,  before  the  conception  of 
which  men  should  go  down  upon  the  very  knees  of  their 
hearts  in  adoration. 


(  HAITI.!;    V. 
BIELA'S    COJtHT. 

Hr\ir.«'i.nT  says : 

"  It   i-   jin-h.ihle  that   the  vapor  of   the  tail-   "f   eonu-t- 
ininifU'il    with    our    at  rnosphere    in    the    \.  -ar-     1  •*!'.»    aii<l 

1888."  * 

There  i-  iva-on  t«.  l>elie\e  that    tin-   pn---  iti«>n 

has  pawed  through  the  jjaM-ou*  pr..l"iii:ati..n  of  .1  oomet'i 

tail,  an. 1   that    liuinlrnU  «-t'   huinaii  lii-ini:-   1..-I  tln-ir  li\.--, 
-oni.  \\  hat  a>  the\    jM-ri-he«l  in  i||,  :reaii«l<. 

liiirnnl  \\\>  aii'l  |Mii-oiifil  l.y  it-  rxliala1 

An«l.  although  tli  M  an   infinitely 

smaller  -«--ile  than  that  of  the  ..|.|  time,  -till  it   i.iay  throw 
-"in.-  liirht   itjM.n   th;-  Lfreat  cata«''  \t    lea-t    it   i-  a 

rurioii-  -t..r\ .  \\  itl:  atures  : 

On  the  -JTil,   ,Ia\    ..f    l-'el.ruar\.   1 -.'«;.  (to   '"-MI 

-     Would     (..Ilimelire     .,||e     , ,  f     hi-     Ih'V.U.I      M. 

an  Au-tn. in  ,,tV 

,     a      e..|net      ill      the      ei  .||- 1  el  l".t  i- -Ti      AHe-,      wllirll, 

at    that    time,   \\a-   -e«-n   a-   a    -mall    roiunl    -j»e<-k    of   tiliny 
elou.l.        !•  ua-    watched    iluriiiLJ    the    following 

month    li\    M.  ( lam).  :   •       •     M        .ille-    ami    l>\     M.<   Ian-en 
at   Alt. -n. i    an- 1  th..-  .  ,|  t..  it  an  ellij.ti.  al 

"Hiit,  with  a  perio.l  <»f  ft  :-T  it* 

re\oluti..n. 

.liM-jm-ntly    ealeiilate.l    it-    | 
.   that    mi   if-    next   return  the  ,-,.,,iet   ITOOld 
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the  orbit  of  the  earth,  within  twenty  thousand  miles  of  its 
track,  and  but  about  one  month  before  the  earth  would 
have  arrived  at  the  same  spot ! 

This  was  shooting  close  to  the  bull's-eye  ! 

He  estimated  that  it  would  lose  nearly  ten  days  on  its 
return  trip,  through  the  retarding  influence  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  ;  but,  if  it  lost  forty  days  instead  of  ten,  what  then? 

But  the  comet  came  up  to  time  in  1832,  and  the  earth 
missed  it  by  one  month. 

And  it  returned  in  like  fashion  in  1839  and  1846.  But 
here  a  surprising  thing  occurred.  Its  proximity  to  the 
earth  had  split  it  in  two  y  each  half  had  a  head  and  tail 
of  its  own  ;  each  had  set  up  a  separate  government  for 
itself  ;  and  they  were  whirling  through  space,  side  by 
side,  like  a  couple  of  race-horses,  about  sixteen  thousand 
miles  apart,  or  about  twice  as  wide  apart  as  the  diameter 
of  the  earth.  Here  is  a  picture  of  them,  drawn  from  life. 


BIELA'S  COMET,  SPLIT  IN  rwo. 
(From  Guillemin's  "The  Heavens,"  page  247.) 
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D'nl  tin-  I-'mris-Wolf.  t! 

i  look  like  this? 

In   l-vj.  K»9,  and  1806,  th.    -  01  1.1.  l>;i\ 

tiirm-.l,   l>ut    i,    .{ill    not.      It    \\a-   lost.      It   \\:is 
Iu  material  iraa  banging  around  the  earth  in 

snrn, -\\hnv.      I   qaoU    from   ;i  \\ritt-r   in   :i   reenit  issue  of 

the  "  K.linhurLrh    Ke\  i.  u  "  : 

••   I  i:.    i  left  in  :i  -fate  of  tanta- 

li/.iniT  iiin-rrtainty  a>  to  what   li:i<l    li.-i-.mn-  \t    tlu» 

MIIU'  of  the  jear  i^'i1'*  tlii-  •  i  il-lrnii.-nt 

game<l  «\|-r.  — i.. n' iii  the  Annual    I,'  (        M.-il  of 

the  Hoyal  A-troiioiiii.-a!    -  The   matter  r..ut 

'i.-lr-N,  in    tlu»  same  State   of  provoking  un.-.Ttaint y 
tor  an. .tin  «,      The  thinl  j.i-ri...l  of  the  j.enhelioji 

paasage  bad  tlu-n  passed 

the    niissin-j    luminary.      ll'it    ..n    tin-    ni«rlit    of    Novnnlx-r 
•.'i.    1  "i-J.  Dlgfat  i    su.lileii  ami  a 

:nairiiitir«-nt    «li-|»lay   of   falling   >tar-    ..r   m.  teore,  of 
\vhirh  the'.  •  i-ast,  ami   1'rofeaaor 

Klinkertlu  -!in.  liavi:.  ,ily  notnl   the  e..m- 

iit    in    sj.  which    this    -tar -shown- 

was  diwhaiLT'  I  into  the  th  the  in- 

ready  genius  jiuii|-  •   the  startling 

at    last  i  -es   of  the    missing 

iry.      Tli-  •    th.-    met. •..,--    tha'    t'ur- 

ut    j.oint    of   flu-  «li- 
miieh 

is   the    position    i,,  ;       |fc»§   ,-,,in.  t 

shoiihl  have  iN'nipicil  just    alioiit    that    time   mi    it>    foiirili 

towar.l  perihelion.      Klinkertlu.  -.ikini: 

this  ^p.,t  ;m  om-  point   in  flu-  path  of  the  eomet.  ami 

in-  tin-  path  on  as   a    tri'-k    r  t'm-.l    the 

through  \vhieh  it  shouhl  pa-s  as  a  '\afii-li- 

I  liav- 
lt   ofT  a 
• 

I  '      -on,  of  tli.    M  i 
draa  Observatory — whieh  may  l»e  l»est  t..M  in  his  own 
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"  Hen-  Klinkerflues's  telegram  to  Mr.  Pogson,  of  Ma- 
dras, was  to  the  following  effect : 

"  '  November  30th — Biela  touched  the  earth  on  the 
27th  of  November.  Search  for  him  near  Theta  Centanri.' 

"The  telegram  reached  Madras,  through  Russia,  in 
one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes,  and  the  sequel  of  this 
curious  passage  of  astronomical  romance  may  be  appro- 
priately told  in  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Pogson  replied  to 
1  KMT  Klinkerflues's  pithy  message.  The  answer  was  dated 
Madras,  the  6th  of  December,  and  was  in  the  following- 
words  : 

"  '  On  the  30th  of  November,  at  sixteen  hours,  the  time 
of  the  comet  rising  here,  I  was  at  my  post,  but  hopelessly  ; 
clouds  and  rain  gave- me  no  chance.  The  next  morning  I 
had  the  same  bad  luck.  But  on  the  third  trial,  with  a 
line  of  blue  break,  about  17£  hours  mean  time,  I  found 
Jfiela  immediately  !  Only  four  comparisons  in  successive 
minutes  could  be  obtained,  in  strong  morning  twilight, 
with  an  anonymous  star  ;  but  direct  motion  of  2'5  sec- 
onds decided  that  I  had  got  the  comet  all  right.  I  noted 
it — circular,  bright,  with  a  decided  nucleus,  but  NO  TAIL, 
and  about  forty-five  seconds  in  diameter.  Next  morning 
I  got  seven  good  comparisons  with  an  anonymous  star, 
showing  a  motion  of  17'9  seconds  in  twenty-eight  min- 
utes, and  I  also  got  two  comparisons  with  a  Madras  star 
in  our  current  catalogue,  and  with  7,734  Taylor.  I  was 
too  anxious  to  secure  one  good  place  for  the  one  in  hand 
to  look  for  the  other  comet,  and  the  fourth  morning  was 
cloudy  and  rainy.' 

"  Ilerr  Klinkerflues's  commentary  upon  this  communi- 
cation was  that  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself 
that  no  provoking  accident  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
comet  altogether  unconnected  with  Biela's,  although  in 
this  particular  place,  and  that  he  was  ultimately  quite 
confident  of  the  identity  of  the  comet  observed  by  Mr. 
Pogson  with  one  of  the  two  heads  of  Biela.  It  was  sub- 
sequently settled  that  Mr.  Pogson  had,  most  probably, 
seen  both  heads  of  the  cornet,  one  on  the  first  occasion  of 
his  successful  search,  and  the  second  on  the  following 
day  ;  and  the  meteor-shower  experienced  in  Europe  on 
November  27th  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  passage 


ii-j 

tra\  dini:   i"    'he 

of  th«-   comet.      \Vhen   (In*  <|in-f  ion  of  ;i  ],.  •  Mision 

was  mooted    iii    1  >:;-.'.    >jr  John    ll<  r-clid    remarked    tint 
-urh  :n  .....  mi-Jit  MM!   !•«•  imattendt  d  u  itli  ,1 

and  that  *MI  account    «.|    the    ml  <  i  -.     '  .•  n    •  •!    the   -i 

!  tli  an<l  tli.   ,-.  met  a  ivncoiit  re  \\oiild  in  all  likelihood 
take  j.la«  •«•  within  the  l:ij.-e  of  --.me  inillioi  ••*.     A* 

:-.  iiiaf  :  the  collision  .|i<i  take  i  ,  mln-r 

',  .  \  '7'.1.  and  the  result,  80  far  a-  the  earth  wa* 


Mia^niticrnt  «li>|«la  tirew<nk 

tellin,  ,.|\  -u  itte.l    -a-acit  \    than    tliix    | 

<-inj»l.  laj-li  f.«r  tin-  apjin-lii  ii-inn    ..fthe 

ninihlc  «lflin«jucnt  m  ei\,  ,\.      'I  ! 

•  len  Imi-li  «-f  t!  tail,  thr    in>taiitaiu-mi-  !•  •!«  -jrani 

to  tin-  «'|>|"  Me  u..rl,l,  ami    the  -jlimp-e  theix-e 

of  tin-  \a-jrant   luminary  as   it   \«.  a-  ju^t   \vlii-kin'_r  it-«-lf  i.tV 
int..  -|.a«-e  toward  tin-  -tar  Theta  Centauri.  tog 
flitiiU'  a  pa*»a^«     that    -tan-U    -jiiite  u  itl  ..lit    a    |>arallrl    in 
the  e\|.. 

Hut  .li.l  flu-  earth  escape  with  a  IIH-IV  -h..\ver  ..f  tire 
\v..rks? 

I  have  ar_r'ie.l  that  the  material  «•!  a  e..niet  OQMMU  "t 
•1  nnch-tix,  -ji\  in,_r  ,,„(  tin.  <m.I  «ja-.  en\  el..|M-d  in  a 
great  gaseous  mas*.  u|.  ..t  -t 

I'lually  diinini-hinu'  in  iitt  a«.   ti  ni  the 

Iiilcleii-.,   until   the   a1  MijM.srd   of    till.     .|ll-t 

HI  the  pel.  Me-  Hid    In.u  Id*  I'-   ;    \\  lllle    ln-\o||d    tll'l> 

may  be  a  still   further  prolongation   into  gaseous 

••  havener!)  that   IJiela'-  cojm-t-  lost  their  taiU. 

\N'hat  became  of  them'.-    Than    u  no  eridaoec  t<>  -h..u 

V.  hether    the\    |.,M    til.  Ill    ill    l^'l,    l-'.'.l.    l^tili.    ,,,     |  x  ;  -J          'I'l,,. 

'"iliti.-s  ar.    that  the  dcmoralixatioii  took  j.la.  • 

1858,  as  otherwise  th.  <-omets  \\otild  i  -..  n.  tail- 

and  all.  in  that  and  *-.il,-,-|iii-nl    \.ai-.       If    i-  tin.    that   the 

mil'     i-'|iM|ir||      i||  f     (hi 

tOOei  t.-u  i  that   theN    tell, 
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blazing  and  consuming  themselves  with  the  friction  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  reached  the  surface  of  our  planet,  if 
at  all,  as  cosmic  dust.  But  where  were  the  rest  of  the 
assets  of  these  bankrupt  comets?  They  were  probably 
scattered  around  in  space,  disjecta  membra,  floating 
hither  and  thither,  in  one  place  a  stream  of  stones,  in 
another  a  volume  of  gas  ;  while  the  two  heads  had  fled 
away,  like  the  fugitive  presidents  of  a  couple  of  broken 
banks,  to  the  Canadian  refuge  of  "  Theta  Centaur  in  — 
shorn  of  their  splendors  and  reduced  to  first  principles. 

Did  anything  out  of  the  usual  order  occur  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  about  this  time? 

Yes.  In  the  year  1871,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, at  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  events  oc- 
rii'Trd  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  world, 
which  caused  the  death  of  hundreds  of  human  beings, 
and  the  destruction  of  millions  of  property,  and  which 
involved  three  different  States  of  the  Union  in  the  wildest 
alarm  and  terror. 

The  summer  of  1871  had  been  excessively  dry  ;  the 
moisture  seemed  to  be  evaporate  1  out  of  the  air  ;  and  on 
the  Sunday  above  named  the  atmospheric  conditions  all 
through  the  Northwest  were  of  the  most  peculiar  char- 
acter. The  writer  was  living  at  the  time  in  Minnesota, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  disasters,  and  he 
can  never  forget  the  condition  of  things.  There  was  a 
parched,  combustible,  inflammable,  furnace-like  feeling  in 
the  air,  that  was  really  alarming.  It  felt  as  if  there  were 
needed  but  a  match,  a  spark,  to  cause  a  world-wide  explo- 
sion. It  was  weird  and  unnatural.  I  have  never  seen 
nor  felt  anything  like  it  before  or  since.  Those  who 
experienced  it  will  bear  me  out  in  these  statements. 

At  that  hour,  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  vt 
<tj>j><ir<  /itly  the  same  moment,  at  points  hundreds  of  miles 


, 


i ;  i  Co '  .V8. 

i|>:ii  I.  in  1  'isin.   Mi.-hi'_ran.  ami 

llliii"  •    tin-    m. --I    I'.-.-.iliar   ;ui'l    «lr\  a-tal  in^   kin. I 

out,  s,,  |':ir  as  \\.-  km«\\.  l-\    RpOflt  •  •mlni>t  i.m. 

In  Wiseman.  «'ii  ii  Iniplrr-,  in  ..  he.ivily  tini- 

IM  n  'I    <  .>iinlr\ .  near    L.iki-    .Miclii-aii. 

(  Mtiiit  \ ,  :nni  r..ntainim_'   iV-ln  i^.i.   .M.,  ilan«l.  :m<! 

Diimeroaf  villages  oa  the  tboi          •  wra*twepl 

bare  by  an   al/-<>lutr   \\-hirlu  iu«l  I  n.  r.-    irerc 

/./, 

iiunilx •!'-  <>t   the  \v..un<lr.l,  niaiinr.l.  aii'l  luinn-'l. 
•N-r\\anI.     M"iv  than  thrrr  million  dollin9 WOTth of 

pr«i|M-rty  \v:i-  •!» -xf r«»y« •«!.* 

It   ua-  i nliji.'.iN    tin-.      I  «jU' 

\'    Min.loun    tin  r.    \\a-  a    lull  in  tin-  wiixl  an  1    .'>in- 
|Mraii\c  stillness,      l-'.-r  t  \\..  hour-  tin 

i   ;    liut    at   |   t',  \\    minutes  :i\  •  .\-l.M-k.  ami   l»\ 

r..in«'i«I«-nee.  •//     ir/u',-/,    t/,, 

;l'_!<-    licaul 

It     \\  -i-    tint  i-hin^ 

'/"   /icaveru  w  /••  ///////»/- 
.  \\  hi.-h  h.ni  l»een  BO 

dark   a    m<>m< -i  • 

B   -a\  -  tin-  tin-  «li'l    ii"t  roiiir 

UJH. n  thrin  -jnnlually  fnun  l»iirnin«,r  ' rees  ami  "t  In  r  .»l»jeet«. 
i\\  ar-l,  1'iit  the  lirst   n.-t  i.-r  t  he\    had  "t  it  was  a 

-         til,        t»f.S 

•••Ii  fell  ujH.ii  ami  eii!irtl\  <-n\ .  I.-JM  «l  <'\.-r\ 
B    inhaleil  it,  <T   the   intensely  Imt 
1  .|..\MI  .|.-;i.l.      This    i>    \,-ritir.|    K\    tin-  a|'|.r.ir- 

rpeei.    Tl 

nls    aii.l  "-I"  >••     f/  • 

it  t         Su      ir  Iliisli.  \\  hi.  i 
ir_'.    iii    s,,m,.    |.ia«-i-s    four    mi'es    in    \\i«lth. 
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corpses  were  found  in  the  open  road,  between  fences  only 
slightly  burned.  No  mark  of  fire  was  upon  them  ;  they 
lay  there  as  if  asleep.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  explain 
the  fact  that  so  many  were  killed  in  compact  masses. 
They  seemed  to  have  huddled  together,  in  what  were  evi- 
dently regarded  at  the  moment  as  the  safest  places,  far 
<'>''"</  from  buildings,  trees,  or  other  inflammable  mate- 
rial, and  there  to  have  died  together."* 

Another  spectator  says  : 

"  Much  lias  been  said  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  fires 
which  destroyed  Peshtigo,  Menekaune,  Williamsonville, 
etc.,  but  all  that  has  been  said  can  give  the  stranger  but 
a  faint  conception  of  the  reality.  The  heat  has  been 
compared  to  that  engendered  by  a  flame  concentrated  on 
an  object  by  a  blow-pipe  ;  but  even  that  would  not  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  phenomena.  For  instance,  we  have 
in  our  possession  a  copper  cent  taken  from  the  pocket  of 
a  dead  man  in  the  Peshtigo  Sugar  Bush,  which  will  illus- 
trate our  point.  This  cent  has  been  partially  fused,  but 
still  retains  its  round  form,  and  the  inscription  upon  it  is 
legible.  Others,  in  the  same  pocket,  were  partially  melted, 
and  yet  the  clothing  and  the  body  of  the  man  were  not  even 
xiiKjcd.  We  do  not  know  in  what  way  to  account  for 
this,  unless,  as  is  asserted  by  some,  the  tornado  and  fire 
were  accompanied  by  electrical  phenomena,"  f 

"  It  is  the  universal  testimony  that  the  prevailing  idea 
among  the  people  was,  that  the  last  day  had  come.  Ac- 
customed as  they  were  to  fire,  nothing  like  this  had  ever 
been  known.  They  could  give  no  other  interpretation  to 
this  ominous  roar,  this  bursting  of  the  sky  with  flame, 
<ni<!  fhi«  dr<>j>i>hi(j  down  of  fire  out  of  the  very  heavens, 
consuming  instantly  everything  it  touched. 

"  No  two  give  a  like  description  of  the  great  tornado 
as  it  smote  and  devoured  the  village.  It  seemed  as  if 
'  the  fiery  fiends  of  hell  had  been  loosened,'  says  one.  '  It 
came  in  great  sheeted  flames  from  heaven?  says  another. 
'There  was  a  pitiless  rain  of  fire  and  SAND.'  'The 

*  See  "  History  of  the  Great  Conflagration,"  Sheahan  &  Upton,  Chi- 
t-ago, 1871,  p.  372.  t  Ibid->  P-  373- 
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awful  to  hear.  The  clearing  was  ten  to  twelve  acres  in 
extent,  and  Weaver  says  that,  for  two  hours  before  the 
tire  reached  him,  there  was  a  constant  flight  across  the 
ground  of  small  animals.  As  he  rested  a  moment  from 
giving  the  house  another  wetting  down,  a  horse  dashed 
into  the  opening  at  full  speed  and  made  for  the  house. 
Weaver  could  see  him  tremble  and  shake  with  excitement 
and  terror,  and  felt  a  pity  for  him.  After  a  moment,  the 
animal  gave  utterance  to  a  snort  of  dismay,  ran  two  or 
three  times  around  the  house,  and  then  shot  off  into  the 
woods  like  a  rocket." 

We  have,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  in  the  legends  of 
different  nations,  descriptions  of  the  terrified  animals  fly- 
ing with  the  men  into  the  caves  of  the  earth  to  escape 
the  great  conflagration. 

"Not  long  after  this  the  fire  came.  Weaver  stood  by 
his  well,  ready  for  the  emergency,  yet  curious  to  see  the 
breaking-in  of  the  flames.  The  roaring  increased  in  vol- 
ume, the  air  became  oppressive,  a  cloud  of  dust  and  cin- 
ders came  showering  d  »wn,  and  he  could  see  the  flame 
through  the  trees.  It  did  not  run  along  the  ground,  or 
leap  from  tree  to  tree,  but  it  came  on  like  a  tornado,  a 
sheet  of  flame  r<'<!<-}iii><j  from  t/ie  earth  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  As  it  struck  the  clearing  he  jumped  into  his  well, 
and  closed  over  the  planks.  He  could  no  longer  see,  but 
he  could  hear.  He  says  that  the  flames  made  no  halt  what- 
ever, or  ceased  their  roaring  for  an  instant,  but  he  hardly 
got  the  opening  closed  before  the  house  and  mill  were 
burning  tinder,  and  both  were  down  in  five  minutes.  The 
smoke  came  down  upon  him  powerfully,  and  his  den  -,vas 
so  hot  he  could  hardly  breathe. 

"  He  knew  that  the  planks  above  him  were  on  fire, 
but,  remembering  their  thickness,  he  waited  till  the  roar- 
ing of  the  flames  had  died  away,  and  then  with  his  head 
and  hands  turned  them  over  and  put  out  the  fire  by  dash- 
ing up  water  with  his  hands.  Although  it  was  a  cold 
night,  and  the  water  had  at  first  chilled  him,  the  heat 
gradually  warmed  him  up  until  he  felt  quite  comfortable. 
He  remained  in  his  den  until  daylight,  frequently  turning 
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loped  on  ;  rushing  with  fearful  speed,  their  eyeballs  di- 
lated and  glaring  with  terror,  and  every  motion  betoken- 
ing delirium  of  fright,  Some  had  been  badly  burned,  and 
must  have  plunged  through  a  long  space  of  flame  in  the 
desperate  effort  to  escape.  Following  considerably  be- 
lli iid  cinie  a  solitary  horse,  panting  and  snorting  and 
nearly  exhausted.  He  was  saddled  and  bridled,  and,  as 
we  first  thought,  had  a  bag  lashed  to  his  back.  As  lie 
came  up  we  \vere  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  young  lad 
lying  fallen  over  the  animal's  neck,  the  bridle  wound 
around  his  hands,  and  the  mane  being  clinched  by  the 
fingers.  Little  effort  was  needed  to  stop  the  jaded  horse, 
ancl  at  once  release  the  helpless  boy.  He  was  taken  into 
the  house,  and  all  that  we  could  do  was  done  ;  but  he  had 
inhaled  the  smoke,  and  was  seemingly  dying.  Some  time 
elapsed  and  he  revived  enough  to  speak.  He  told  his 
name—  Patrick  Byrnes—  and  said  :  'Father  and  mother 
and  the  children  got  into  the  wagon.  I  don't  know  what 
became  of  them.  Everything  is  burned  up.  I  am  dying. 
(  )h  !  is  hell  any  worse  than  this  ?  '"  * 

How  vividly  does  all  this  recall  the  book  of  Job  and  the 
legends  of  Central  America,  which  refer  to  the  multitudes 
of  the  burned,  maimed,  and  wounded  lying  in  the  caverns, 
moaning  and  crying  like  poor  Patrick  Byrnes,  suffering 
no  less  in  mind  than  in  body  ! 

When  we  leave  Wisconsin  and  pass  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  eastward,  over  Lake  Michigan  and 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  we  find 
much  the  same  condition  of  things,  but  not  so  terrible 
in  the  loss  of  human  life.  Fully  fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple were  rendered  homeless  by  the  fires  ;  and  their  food, 
clothing,  crops,  horses,  and  cattle  were  destroyed.  Of 
these  five  to  six  thousand  were  burned  out  the  same  n'xjht 
tin  ///v,v  broke  out  in  Chicago  and  Wisconsin.  The 


*  See  "  History  of  the  Great  Conflagration,"  Sheahan  &  Upton,  Chi- 
cago, 1871,  p.  383. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fall  of  1871  was 
marked  by  extraordinary  conflagrations  in  regions  wide- 
ly separated  On  the  8th  of  October,  the  same  day  the 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Chicago  fires  broke  out,  the 
states  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were 
severely  devastated  by  prairie-fires;  while  terrible  fires 
aged  on  the  Alleghanies,  the  Sierras  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  region  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North. 

"  The  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  "  for 
1876,  page  84,  says  : 


•  i  o  W6eks  bef°re  and  after  the  Sreat  fire  in  Chicago 
m  18/2  great  areas  of  forest  and  prairie-land,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces,  were  on  fire." 

The  flames  that  consumed  a  great  part  of  Chicago 
were  of  an  unusual  character  and  produced  extraordinary 
effects.  They  absolutely  melted  the  hardest  building- 
stone,  which  had  previously  been  considered  fire-proof. 
Iron,  glass,  granite,  were  fused  and  run  together  into  gro- 
tesque conglomerates,  as  if  they  had  been  put  through  a 
blast-furnace.  No  kind  of  material  could  stand  its  breath 
for  a  moment. 

I  quote  again  from  Sheahan  &  Upton's  work  : 

"  The  huge  stone  and  brick  structures  melted  before 
the  fierceness  of  the  flames  as  a  snow-flake  melts  and  dis- 
appears in  water,  and  almost  as  quickly.  Six-story  build- 
ings would  take  fire  and  disappear  for  ever  from  sight  in 
five  minutes  by  the  watch.  .  .  .  The  fire  also  doubled  on 
its  track  at  the  great  Union  Depot  and  burned  half  a 
mile  southward  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  gale  —  a  gale  which 
blew  a  perfect  tornado,  and  in  which  no  vessel  could  have 
lived  on  the  lake.  .  .  .  Strange,  fantastic  fires  of  blue, 
red,  and  green  played  along  the  cornices  of  buildings"* 

*  "  History  of  the  Chicago  Fire,"  pp.  85,  86. 
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nation  ;  and  as  they  jumped  pell-mell  into  wells,  so  we 
have  seen  them  in  Job  clambering  down  ropes  into  the 
narrow-mouthed,  bottomless  pit. 

Who  shall  say  how  often  the  characteristics  of  our 
atmosphere  have  been  affected  by  accessions  from  extra- 
terrestrial sources,  resulting  in  conflagrations  or  pesti- 
lences, in  failures  of  crops,  and  in  famines  ?  Who  shall 
say  how  far  great  revolutions  and  wars  and  other  pertur- 
bations of  humanity  have  been  due  to  similar  modirica- 
tions  ?  There  is  a  world  of  philosophy  in  that  curious 
story,  "Dr.  Ox's  Hobby,"  wherein  we  are  told  how  ne 
changed  the  mental  traits  of  a  village  .of  Hollanders  oy 
increasing  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  they  breathed- 
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white,  and  blue,"  the  very  colors  which  distinguished  the 
comet  ;  and  they  are  all  reminiscences  of  that  great  mon- 
ster. The  idols  of  the  pagan  world  are,  in  fact,  congealed 
history,  and  will  some  day  be  intelligently  studied  as  such. 

Doubtless  this  ancient  astronomical,  zodiac-building, 
and  constellation-constructing  race  taught  the  people  the 
true  doctrine  of  comets  ;  taught  that  the  winding  serpent, 
the  flying  dragon,  the  destructive  winged  dog,  or  wolf, 
or  lion,  whose  sphinx-like  images  now  frown  upon  us  from 
ancient  walls  and  door-ways,  were  really  comets  ;  taught 
how  one  of  them  had  actually  struck  the  earth;  and  taught 
that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  another  of  these  multitudinous 
wanderers  of  space  would  again  encounter  our  globe,  and 
end  all  things  in  one  universal  conflagration. 

And  down  through  the  race  this  belief  has  come,  and 
down  through  the  race  it  will  go,  to  the  consummation  of 
time. 

We  find  this  "day  of  wrath"  prefigured  in  the  words 
of  Malachi,  (chap,  iv,  v.  1): 

"1.  For  behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as 
an  oven  ;  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly, 
shall  be  stubble  :  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them 
up,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither 
root  nor  branch. 

"2.  But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of 
righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings  ;  and  ye 
shall  go  forth,  and  grow  up  as  calves  of  the  stall. 

"  3.  And  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked  ;  for  they 
shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet  in  the  day  that 
I  shall  do  this,  saith  the  Lord  of 'hosts." 

We  find  the  same  great  catastrophe  foretold  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  (chap,  xii,  v.  3)  : 

"And  there  appeared  another- wonder  in  heaven ;  and 
behold  a  great  red  drayon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads. 
19 
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"All  shall  be  afraid,  and  the  watchers  be  terrified. 
Great  fear  and  trembling  shall  seize  even  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

"  The  lofty  mountains  shall  be  troubled,  and  the  ex- 
alted hills  depressed,  melting  like  honeycomb  in  the  flame. 

"  The  earth  shall  be  immerged,  and  all  things  which  are 
in  \tjH-rinh.  .  .  . 

"  He  shall  preserve  the  elect,  and  toward  them  exer- 
cise clemency.  .  .  .  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  water." 

This  is  either  history  or  prophecy. 

In  the  Second  Epistle  General  of  Peter,  (chap,  iii,)  we 
have  some  allusions  to  the  past,  and  some  prophecies 
based  upon  the  past,  which  are  very  curious  : 

Verse  5.  "  For  this  they  willingly  are  ignorant  of, 
that  by  the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and 
the  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water." 

That  is  to  say,  the  earth  was,  as  in  Ovid  and  Ragna- 
rok,  and  the  legends  generally,  an  island,  "  standing  out 
of  the  water  and  in  the  water." 

Verse  6.  "Whereby  the  world  that  then  was,  being 
overflowed  with  water,  perished." 

This  seems  to  refer  to  the  island  Atlantis,  "  overflowed 
with  water,"  and  destroyed,  as  told  by  Plato  ;  thereby 
forming  a  very  distinct  connection  between  the  Island  of 
Poseidon  and  the  Deluge  of  Noah. 

We  read  on  : 

Verse  7.  "  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  are 
now,  by  the  same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto 
fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  un- 
godly men." 

Verse  10.  "But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a 
thief  in  the  night  ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
I'.  TV  en  t  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  there- 
in shall  be  burned  up." 
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woe  and  disaster  ;  it  is  a  dreadful  threat  shining  in  the 
heavens  ;  it  is  "  God's  rod,"  even  as  it  was  in  Job's  day. 

I  could  fill  pages  with  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

An  ancient  writer,  describing  the  great  meteoric  shower 
of  the  year  1202,  says  : 

"The  stars  flew  against  one  another  like  a  scattering 
swarm  of  locusts,  to  the  right  and  left ;  this  phenomenon 
lasted  until  daybreak  ;  people  were  thrown  into  conster- 
nation and  cried  to  God,  the  Most  High,  with  confused 
clamor."  4 

The  great  meteoric  display  of  1366  produced  similar 
effects.  An  historian  of  the  time  says  : 

"  Those  who  saw  it  were  filled  with  such  great  fear 
and  dismay  that  they  were  astounded,  imagining  that 
they  were  all  dead  men,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come."f 

How  could  such  a  universal  terror  have  fixed  itself  in 
the  blood  of  the  race.,  if  it  had  not  originated  from  some 
great  primeval  fact  ?  And  all  this  terror  is  associated 
with  a  dragon. 

And  Chambers  says : 

"  The  dragon  appears  in  the  mythical  history  and  le- 
gendary poetry  of  almost  every  nation,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  destructive  and  .anarchical  principle  ;  ...  as  mis- 
directed physical  force  and  untamable  animal  passions. 
.  .  .  The  dragon  proceeds  openly  to  work,  running  on  its 
feet  with  expanded  wings,  and  head  and  tail  erect,  vio- 
lently and  ruthlessly  outraging  decency  and  propriety, 
spouting  fire  and  fury  from  both  mouth  and  tail,  and 
wasting  and  devastating  the  whole  land"\ 

This  fiery  monster  is  the  comet. 

*  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  June,  1882,  p.  193.          f  Ibid.,  p.  193. 
\  "  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,"  vol.  iii,  p.  655. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EARTH  STRUCK  BY  COMETS  MANY  TIMES. 

IF  the  reader  is  satisfied,  from  my  reasoning  and  the 
facts  I  have  adduced,  that  the  so-called  Glacial  Age  really 
represents  a  collision  of  the  earth  with  one  of  these  wan- 
dering luminaries  of  space,  the  question  can  not  but  occur 
to  him,  Was  this  the  first  and  only  occasion,  during  pl.l 
the  thousands  of  millions  of  years  that  our  planet  has 
been  revolving  on  its  axis  and  circling  around  the  sun, 
that  such  a  catastrophe  has  occurred  ? 

The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative. 

We  find  that  all  through  the  rocky  record  of  our  globe 
the  same  phenomena  which  we  have  learned  to  recognize 
as  peculiar  to  the  Drift  Age  are,  at  distant  intervals,  re- 
peated. 

The  long  ages  of  the  Palaeozoic  Time  passed  with  few 
or  no  disturbances.  The  movements  of  the  earth's  crust 
oscillated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  one  foot  in  a  century.* 
It  was  an  age  of  peace.  Then  came  a  tremendous  con- 
vulsion. It  has  been  styled  by  the  geologists  "  the  epoch 
of  the  Appalachian  revolution." 

"  Strata  were  upraised  and  flexed  into  great  folds, 
some  of  the  folds  a  score  or  more  of  miles  in  span.  Deep 
fissures  were  opened  in  the  earth's  crust,"  like  the  fiords 
or  great  rock-cracks  which  accompanied  the  Diluvial  or 
Drift  Age.  "  Rocks  were  consolidated  ;  and  over  some 
parts  sandstones  and  shales  were  crystallized  into  gneiss, 

*  Dana's  "Text-Book,"  p.  150, 
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It  was  accompanied  or  followed,  as  in  the  Drift  Age, 
by  tremendous  floods  of  water  ;  the  evaporated  seas  re- 
turned to  the  earth  in  wasting  storms  : 

"  The  waters  commenced  the  work  of  denudation, 
which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time."  * 

Is  not  all  this  a  striking  confirmation  of  my  theory  ? 

Here  we  find  that,  long  before  the  age  of  man,  a  fear- 
ful catastrophe  happened  to  the  earth.  Its  rocks  were 
melted — not  merely  decomposed,  as  in  the  Drift  Age, — but 
actually  melted  and  metamorphosed  ;  the  heat,  as  in  the 
Drift  Age,  sucked  up  the  waters  of  the  seas,  to  cast  them 
down  again  in  great  floods  ;  it  wiped  out  nearly  all  the 
life  of  the  planet,  even  as  the  Drift  Age  exterminated  the 
great  mammals  ;  whatever  drift  then  fell  probably  melted 
with  the  burning  rocks. 

Here  are  phenomena  which  no  ice-sheet,  though  it 
were  a  thousand  miles  thick,  can  explain  ;  here  is  heat, 
not  ice  ;  combustion,  not  cold  ;  and  yet  all  these  phe- 
nomena are  but  the  results  which  we  have  seen  would 
naturally  follow  the  contact  of  the  earth  with  a  comet. 

But  while,  in  this  particular  case,  the  size  of  the 
comet,  or  its  more  fiery  nature,  melted  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  changed  the  very  texture  of  the  solid  rocks, 
we  find  in  the  geological  record  the  evidences  of  repeated 
visitations  when  Drift  was  thrown  upon  the  earth  in  great 
quantities  ;  but  the  heat,  as  in  the  last  Drift  Age,  was  not 
great  enough  to  consume  all  things. 

In  the  Cambrian  formation,  conglomerates  are  found, 
combinations  of  stones  and  hardened  clay,  very  much  like 
the  true  "  till." 

In  the  Lower  Silurian  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  large 
blocks  and  bowlders  (from  one  foot  to  five  feet  in  diam- 

*  Dana's  "  Text-Book,"  p.  156. 
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as  the  fossils  imbedded  in  this  formation  speak  to  us  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates  having  prevailed  in 
Central  Europe."* 

It  was  precisely  during  the  age  when  a  warm  climate 
prevailed  in  Spitzbergen  and  North  Greenland  that  these 
erratics  were  dropped  down  on  the  plains  of  Italy  ! 

And,  strange  to  say,  just  as  we  have  found  the  Drift- 
deposits  of  Europe  and  America  unfossiliferous,— that  is  to 
say,  containing  no  traces  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,— so 
tin-so  strange  stone  and  clay  deposits  of  other  and  more 
ancient  ages  were  in  like  manner  unfossiliferous.f 

In  the  "  flysch  "  of  the  Eocene  of  the  Alps,  few  or  no 
fossils  have  been  found.  In  the  conglomerates  of  Turin, 
belonging  to  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  not  a  single  or- 
ganic remain  has  been  found. 

What  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us? 

That,  written  in  the  rocky  pages  of  the  great  volume 
of  the  planet,  are  the  records  of  repeated  visitations  from 
the  coiiK'tx  which  then  rushed  through  the  heavens. 

No  trace  is  left  of  their  destructive  powers,  sp-ve  the 
huge,  unstratificd,  unfossiliferous  deposits  of  clay  arc? 
stones  and  bowlders,  locked  away  between  great  layers  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks. 

Can  it  be  that  there  wanders  through  immeasurable 
space,  upon  an  orbit  of  such  size  that  millions  of  years 
are  required  to  complete  it,  some  monstrous  luminary,  so 
vast  that  when  it  returns  to  us  it  fills  a  large  part  of  the 
orbit  which  the  earth  describes  around  the  sun,  and 
showers  down  upon  us  deluges  of  debris,  while  it  fills  the 
world  with  flame?  And  are  these  recurring  strata  of 
stones  and  clay  and  bowlders,  written  upon  these  widely 
separated  pages  of  the  geologic  volume,  the  record  of  its 
oft  and  regularly  recurring  visitations  ? 

*  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  p.  480.  f  Ibid.,  p.  481. 
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shall  say?    Science  will  minutely 

the  composition  of   these  «l  >ir_rl"m.  rate-.      No 

escape    ,;  uhrti    the   li^llt    of    a   World's 

intelligence  is  hrouirht  to  bear  upon  it. 

And  even  here  we  -tumhle  over  a   -till    m<Te  tremen- 
dous I 

It    ha-    heeii    suppled    that    tin  :I    irraiiitr   \\as 

the  in  tin-  original  •jluwiin;  hall  of  the  rarth. 

when  it  tir>t   i  U  it  OOOJ 

Hut,  Io  !   tin-  mi.  i  >..r  Wiurln-11   tells 

US,)  reveals   that    thi«-  vi  ry   'granite,  this    foiindat  \»\\ 

our  roek-.  thi-   an<  ieiit  up  of 

sedimentary   r.-ek-,    \\liich    \\eic    meiie.l,    fused.    an<l    run 

i-r  in  >««IIM-  a\\ful  <  onHagratioD  wli'n-li  \\i|ie«l  out  all 

!i   the   pla 

Beyoml  the  Lfranite.  then,  the'.  a*  and  si 

\\ind-    an.:  .nied     int..   the 

••mi  the  ro.-ks  melted  .ip  in  thi-  «_rr:in'He  :    there 
:i>_'e>.  ;    pos^ilily    !  i1    aiiiinaU    and 

I'Ut    all    melted  and  e..n-un  \\  M  this, 

be  rexnh  ,,f  a  eoniet   \  i-itat 

Who  shall  tell  the  ai:e  of   this  ..Id  earth?      Who  shall 

e.'imt    the   ei>l»s   and    !lo\\  \\  11    say 

how  often  this   planet  ha-  !••  en  developed  up  to  the  hiLfh- 

iii-  of   life,  and  how  oftrii  all  thi-  h  I'litt-r- 

atetl  in  uni\er-a!  ft 

The  earth  i*  m  t«uiil»  of  lif,-  : 

••    Ml  that  tread 
The  -Jol.e  are  hut  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

in  it-  1,,,-,  -in." 

In    endle-s   m-ries    th«  -irth.    life, 

piin-nt.  desjriK'tion.      An«l  -••  -hall   it  he  till  time   is 

!.<•    IIP 'IV. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    AFTER-WORD. 

WHEN  that  magnificent  genius,  Francis  Bacon,  sent 
forth  one  of  his  great  works  to  the  world,  he  wrote  this 
prayer : 

"  Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as  the 
first-born  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst  pour  into  man  the 
intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  consummation  of  thy 
workmanship,  be  pleased  to  protect  and  govern  this  work, 
which  coming  from  thy  goodness  returneth  to  thy  glory. 
.  .  .  We  humbly  beg  that  this  mind  may  be  steadfast  l"y 
in  us  ;  and  that  thou,  by  our  hands  and  the  hands  of  oth- 
ers, on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow  the  same  spirit,  wilt 
please  to  convey  a  largess  of  new  alms  to  thy  family  of 
mankind." 

And  again  he  says  : 

"This  also  we  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  preju- 
dice such  as  are  divine  ;  neither  that  from  the  unlocking 
of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  nat- 
ural light,  anything  of  incredulity,  or  intellectual  night, 
may  arise  in  our  minds  toward  divine  mysteries." 

In  the  same  spirit,  but  humbly  halting  afar  after  this 
illustrious  man,  I  should  be  sorry  to  permit  this  book  to 
go  out  to  the  world  without  a  word  to  remove  the  im- 
pression which  some  wrho  read  it,  and  may  believe  it,  may 
form,  that  such  a  vast  catastrophe  as  I  have  depicted 
militates  against  the  idea  that  God  rules  and  cares  for  his 
world  and  his  creatures.  It  will  be  asked,  If  "  there  is  a 
special  providence  even  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,"  how 
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II.-    ha\e    |.ennitte.I    -ueh   a   calamity   a*    this    t.» 
ikfl    :i    beautiful.    populous,    ami     perhaps    emli/e.l 

world? 

Men-  ue  fall  airain  upon  tin-  -rn-.-it  .lehate  of  .!,,»..  ami 
we   in  i    in   the   words   \\hieh   tin-  author  of  that 

lunik  put-,  into  tin-  month  of  <;,,.!   himself,  u  h<  n  from  <>ut 
the  \\hirl\viml  In-  :tii-\\.  n  .1  him  : 

">liall  li«-  tliat  coiiirinlctli  with  the  Almighty  instruct 
II'MII  ?      lit-  thai  n-|.n.  \i-th  (  i...|.  Id   hii' 


In   oth.  :  Who   ainl  what    i-    man    to   |,cn. 

•1  |.III|...M-H  ,,f  tli'                     :    ami    who  are 
you,  Job?  — 

••  \\                   If  thou  wh.'ii   I  laid  tin-  foundations  ,,f  tin- 

earth?     \^  if  thov  baft  andentaoding, 

\\'h«»  hath    lai'l  tin-   •  t    ilnm  kn>»w- 

\\  ho  hax  Hirrti  hcd  the  lim-  nj»oj|  it  '*. 

"  \Vlirr.-u}...ii    an-   the    foi.mlal  ion>    th<r.  n«..l  ? 

<  >r  u  ho  lai.l  ti.. 

'•  \\  i  .  D  tli,.  i,,,,,-.  ,!    all   the 

son-,  of  (  ;...]  xlioiiti-il  for  j,,\  ." 

.  .loli.  the  litth-nc»  of  man.  th-  **  of 

the  UnhreiW  j   an-1  what  v\^\\\   have  you  to  ask  Him.  who 
ill  this,  the  reasons  for  hi-  a«  ti..n-  ''. 

i     this     i-    a    -iltlirielit     aiis\«  itlire    >e\ 

lon.j   |,r\iii'_r   in'o  the   |iur|Misr>  of   an  Awful  S 
thin-j.  \\hos,-    |  •!<*&  SO  far  that   l»la/im_r   KU 

l'»ut   I  may  make  another  a  n-  u 

Althou^rJ,  it  s».t.|iis  that   nian\    times  havi-  e-miets  smit- 
ten the  ear  •   n-  it   \\ith  •/•  i'i-iii'_r  >'-  n»ek>. 

to  h.iil.  .-in.  |    it-  \\.itei-s   to   asn-ml    into    th- 

Ig   all    life,  as   n\ei|..|    in   the    f..--.il-.   from    the 
•  Us    unto   thi- 
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So  far  as  we  can  judge,  after  every  cataclysm  the  world 
has  risen  to  higher  levels  of  creative  development. 

If  I  am  right,  despite  these  incalculable  tons  of  matter 
piled  on  the  earth,  despite  heat  and  cyclones  and  darkness 
and  ice  and  floods,  not  even  a  tender  tropical  plant  lit  to 
adorn  or  sustain  man's  life  was  blotted  out ;  not  an  ani- 
mal valuable  for  domestication  was  exterminated  ;  and 
not  even  the  great  inventions  which  man  had  attained 
to,  during  the  Tertiary  Age,  were  lost.  Nothing  died 
but  that  which  stood  in  the  pathway  of  man's  develop- 
ment,— the  monstrous  animals,  the  Neanderthal  races,  the 
half-human  creatures  intermediate  between  man  and  the 
brute.  The  great  centers  of  human  activity  to-day  in 
Europe  and  America  are  upon  the  Drift-deposits  ;  the 
richest  soils  are  compounded  of  the  so-called  glacial  clays. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  human  brain  was  forced  during  the 
Drift  Age  to  higher  reaches  of  development  under  the 
terrible  ordeals  of  the  hour. 

Surely,  then,  we  can  afford  to  leave  God's  planets  in 
God's  hands.  Not  a  particle  of  dust  is  whirled  in  the 
funnel  of  the  cyclone  but  God  identifies  it,  and  has 
marked  its  path. 

If  we  fall  again  upon 

"  Axe-ages,  sword-ages, 
Wind-ages,  murder-ages  " — 

if  "  sensual  sins  grow  huge  "  ;  if  "brother  spoils  brother"  ; 
if  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  come  again— who  can  say  that 
God  may  not  bring  out  of  the  depths  of  space  a  rejuve- 
nating comet  ? 

Be  assured  of  one  thing— this  world  tends  now  to  ; 
deification  of  matter. 

Dives  says  :  "  The  earth  is  firm  under  my  feet 
my  possessions  down  to  the  center  of  the  earth  and  up  to 
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the  hea\«  ns.      It  lirr  -uerpsaway  my  houses. 

company  reiml>urM-s  me  ;    it'  limits  ,1,  Mr..\    them,  the  gov- 
ernment pays  me  ;  if  civil  \\  \ .  i-t  them 
into   h,,nds  and   move  away   until   the  storm    I 
sickness  eomes,  I  have  the  liivjhe.t  skill  at   my  <  all  to  li^lit 
it   hack  :   it'  death  OOBMfj  I  am  a-jain  in-uivd.  ami  m\ 
make-  mm                                iisaeti.iM  ;    and  il"  there  is  another 
world   than  this,  xtill   am    I    in-nre-l  :    1    ha\e    taken    out    a 
|i«»liry    in    the    -      -   church,  ami    pay  my  premium- 
amiually  !..  tin-  min 

Ami   hives  haft   an   unexpressed    I.eliet'   that    heaven    is 
only  a   larger  Wall  B  tlu-  millionaires  ,,. -rupy 

tin-    front    ln-iM-ln-s.  while  those  ulio  ne\  (  r  had  a  hank  a<-- 

•  !i  -m_r  in  the  eh-.i 

>|-i-ak  to  I  >ives  ,,f  lifting  up  the  j.lane  of  all  the  under 
fed,  under-]. aid,  lu-ni-jhtrd    millions  of  the  earth  — 1; 
h>\v   men  — to  higher  .  and  joy.  and    intel- 

I    -m.t   t.-arini:  do\\  n    an\    hut    luiililin^    up    all 
I  >i\es  ean  imt   understand  yon. 

Ah.  Di\es  !    ,-..iisidi-r.  if  th-  .-ther  life  than  this, 

••-•untrd  milli  What 

•  In  m  '.'       \\'h.it  ilu  the\    «_r<-t  out  of 
all  this  ahundant  and  heautil'ul   world? 

•••k  do\\  n  tin  -ii. -h   a   life   as  theirs  is  ]ik< 

:    into   one   of   the   OOmdofl   of   the   ('atacomhs:  an 

alle,    till,  d   \vith  reeking'  bow  1    men:    \\hile   from 

t  he  en>ss  arche*,  wait  im_r   for    the    | r   man's    e(.mim_r   on, 

L'liastly  shapes  l<,ok  out  :      rfelnMI  and   \\ant   and    sin   and 
p  lir  and   r  -li.-ide. 

n  his   pi  .  '        -.   |,,,-k«-d    up    in    sijeh    a 

ca\ern  as  that,  and  the  key   thn.u 

I  >  nt     loo    rim.  h,    I  )i\es,    on    \  our    lands    and 

bomes  and  pan-Imp  '   iruns  and  cannon  ami  1  lu  -  : 
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may  be  even  now  one  coming  from  beyond  Arcturus,  or 
Aldebaran,  or  Coma  Berenices,  with  glowing  countenance 
and  horrid  hair,  and  millions  of  tons  of  debris,  to  over- 
whelm you  and  your  possessions,  and  your  corporations, 
and  all  the  ant-like  devices  of  man  in  one  common  ruin. 

Build  a  little  broader,  Dives.  Establish  spiritual  rela- 
tions. Matter  is  not  everything.  You  do  not  deal  in  cer- 
tainties. You  are  but  a  vitalized  speck,  filled  with  a  frac- 
lion  of  God's  delegated  intelligence,  crawling  over  an 
egg-shell  filled  with  fire,  whirling  madly  through  infinite 
space,  a  target  for  the  bombs  of  a  universe. 

Take  your  mind  off  your  bricks  and  mortar,  and  put 
out  your  tentacles  toward  the  great  spiritual  world  around 
you.  Open  communications  with  God.  You  can  not  help 
God.  For  Him  who  made  the  Milky  Way  you  can  do 
nothing.  But  here  are  his  creatures.  Not  a  nerve,  mus- 
cle, or  brain-convolution  of  the  humblest  of  these  but 
duplicates  your  own  ;  you  excel  them  simply  in  the  co- 
ordination of  certain  inherited  faculties  which  have  given 
you  success.  Widen  your  heart.  Put  your  intellect  to 
work  to  so  readjust  the  values  of  labor,  and  increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  Nature,  that  plenty  and  happiness, 
light  and  hope,  may  dwell  in  every  heart,  and  the  Cata- 
combs be  closed  for  ever. 

And  from  such  a  world  God  will  fend  off  the  comets 
with  his  great  right  arm,  and  the  angels  will  exult  over 
it  ii>  heaven. 
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Aas,  382. 

Abdelmelik,  268. 

Ad,  269,  278. 

Adima,  372,  373,  383. 

Adonis,  233,  241. 

yl'^ean,  368. 

Aerolites,  254,  397,  398. 

JEschylus,  262. 

Africa,  260. 

Afrite,  the,  in  the  pillar,  270. 

After- Word  The,  437. 

Ahi,  237. 

Ahriman,  134,  171,  237. 

Ahura-Mazda,  171. 

Aleutian  Archipelago,  377. 

Aleuts,  the  legend  of,  258. 

Algonquin  legends,  the,  173. 

Algonquins,  belief  of,  428. 

Angra-.Manyus,  237. 

Animal  fables,  origin  of,  197. 

Animal  names  of  tribes,  363;  found 

among  Arabs,  363  ;  Jews,  364. 
Apocatequil,  180,  256. 
Appalachian,  the,  revolution,  431. 
Arabian  legends,  268,  374. 
Arcadia,  370. 
Archaic  caves,  the,  348. 
Ardjouna,  372. 
Ariconte,  241. 
Aristophanes,  208. 
Arthur,  King,  117. 
Aryana-Vaejo,  237- 
Asa-Bridge,  379,  381. 
Asas,  the  golden  tablets  of  the,  344. 
Asas,  the,  371,379,380. 
Asas,  the  origin  of  the  word,  382. 
Asgard,  151, 312,  370-372,  378,  383. 
Asuras,  the,  238. 


Atachuchu,  179. 

Atlantis,   375,   376,  378,  381-383, 

396,  404,  427,  434. 
Atlas,  260,  368,  369,  382. 
Australia,  ancient  Drift-deposits  of, 

434. 

Avatar,  second  Hindoo,  132. 
Axis  of  earth,  supposed  change  of, 

58. 

Azhidahaka,  171. 
Azores,  the,  376,  377,  381,  388. 
Aztec  legend,  169. 
Aztec  calendar,  259. 
Aztecs,  262. 
Aztecs,  legend  of,  215. 

Baal,  134. 

Babylon,  telescopic  lenses  found  in, 

381. 

Babylonians,  legends  of,  209. 
Bacon,  Francis,  225,  406,  437  ;  his 

prayer,  437. 

Bagaveda-Gita,  372,  383. 
Bahamas,  the,  377. 
Balam-Agab,  244. 
Balam  Quitze,  244. 
Balder,  the  sun,  151. 
Balder,  239-241. 
Behemoth,  309. 
Bel,  134,  224. 
Bellerophon,  137. 
Beowulf,  233,  266. 
Biela's  comet,  84  ;  history  of,  408. 
Bifrost,  the  bridge,  144. 
Bifrost,  378-382,  384. 
Botocudo  Indians,  color  of,  867. 
Botocudos,  legend  of,  181. 
Botocudos,  428. 
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•iirg,  KraMeur  de, 

•i  r  great  size,  6. 
Brahn.. 

1',:  JHM  .tii'l  tl..-  MMt  i:'.'J. 
Brahma 
Branchea,  the  twelve,  of  the  Chi- 

ne«e,210. 
BraMeur  de  Bourbourg,  the  Abb*, 

Brazil,  rocks  of,  decomposed  by  fire, 
Brazil,  259. 

ii  legends,  870. 

l!i  itoii-.  aiu-ii  nt,  legend  of,  135. 
Brittany,  259.  2»,j 
Kroow,"  tli.-.  i,,,tti,.-.  269. 
Kronen's  comet,  104  ;  spectn 

Imlia,  legend  of,  195. 
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19:.  ,  1M; 
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ni-Lenape,  200  ;  ,  • 
kawaja,    -j""  ;    of    r 
2«H);  of  the  Creeks,  Seminolea, 
Ohootevm,  itc  .  Ml  ;  ..i  th.-  six 

In  .  .;i.Hta,   202; 

th.-Or,,,!,,-.  1',, 
Central  American  legend*,  166. 

.  372. 
Chakabech,  182. 


Chaleux,  care  of,  847. 
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.  1-1,423. 
Chicka«aw8,  legen.l-    :   Ml, 

' 

•  •l.iiim-ra,  187. 

'awn,  Icgen.: 
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-17. 

17.     1";     not     ; 

Clajn,  Mm-. 

lh-  wnrl.l  wnipi- 

on  :  ruxiinitv  to 
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in!.. 

,.|i,.t    -  mli    :.t.    •  '.  . 
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of,  67  ;  not  transparent,  67 ;  com- 
posed of  innumerable  solid  par- 
ticles,   68;    of   stones,    70;   the 
origin  of  comets,  70 ;  they  belong 
to  the  solar  system,  70 ;  are  ex- 
ploded planets,  71 ;  organic   re- 
mains found  in  meteorites,  73; 
how  the  comet  produces  striated 
stones  and  clay-dust,  74  ;  perpet- 
ual  motion   in   comets,    75 ;  the 
great  comet  of  1843,   77;  Win- 
necke's,  104;  Brorsen's,  104. 
Comet,  the,  explosions  when  enter- 
ing the  atmosphere,  106. 
Comet,  Temple's,  397  ;  Swift's,  397. 
Comets,  the,  party-colored,  76 ;  are 
material,  77  ;  their  rapid  motion, 
77 ;  could  one  strike  the  earth  ? 
82 ;    numbers  of  comets  in  the 
heavens,     82;     orbits     of,     83; 
Biela's  comet,  84 ;  Lexell's,  84 ; 
Encke's,  85;  the  comet  of  1848, 
77,  86;  the  comet  of  1881,  87; 
of  1844,  88  ;  the  great  comet  of 
1811,94,  95. 

Comets,  consequences  to  earth  of  ! 
contact    with,    91 ;     increase    of 
heat,  100. 

Comets,  universal  belief  as  to,  424. 
Comets  have  struck  the  earth  many 

times,  431. 
Complexion  of  white  men,  cause  of 

367. 

Conflagration,  evidences  of,  in  the 
rocks,  103;  must  have  been  lo- 
cal, 104;  description  of,  108. 
Conflagration,   described   by   Hesi- 
od ;  described  by  Ovid,  154;  de- 
scribed in  Central  American  le- 
gends, 166. 
"  Crag  and  Tail,"  98. 
Creeks,  legends  of,  201. 
Cretaceous  Drift,  434. 
Croly,  369. 

Curtis,  David  A.,  354. 
Cycles,  the  great,  223. 
Cyclones,  power  of,  396. 

Dahish,  272. 

Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  61. 


Damoiseau,  M.,  408. 
Darkness,  the  Age  of,  208  ;  legends 
of,  208  ;    Hesiod,  208  ;  Aristoph- 
anes, 2H8;    Sanchoniathon,  208  • 
the   Babylonians,    209,  223  •    of 
the  Hindoos,   209 ;    of  the  'chi 
nese,  210;  Thlinkeets,  213.;  Miz- 
tecs,  213;  Aztecs,  215;    Toltecs 
215;    Quiches,   216;    Gallinome- 
ros,   222;  Algonquin?,  232;  By. 
ron's  description  of  Age  of  Dark- 
ness, 226. 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  403,  404. 
Deluge  of  Noah,  403,  427. 
Dentistry  of  Egyptians  and  Peru- 
vians, 381. 

Deucalion's  Deluge,  403,  404. 
Deuteronomy,  263. 
Dev  Mrityu,  275. 
Diamond*  origin  of,  267. 
Diluvial  Age,  10. 

Diluvial  theory  explained,  10 ;  gen- 
erally abandoned,  12. 
Dimiriat,  271. 
"  Dr.  Ox's  Hobby,"  423. 
Dog-Rib  Indians,  182. 
Donati's  comet,  75,  96,  311. 
Doris,  368. 
Double  comets,  135. 
Dragon,  the,  429. 

Drift,  The,  its  characteristics,  2; 
unstratified,  2 ;  unfossiliferous, 
4 ;  stones  of,  5  ;  bowlders  of,  6 ; 
its  origin  unknown,  8  ;  not  caused 
by  waves,  10;  its  elevation,  10; 
not  of  marine  origin,  11;  not 
produced  by  sea-waves,  10 ;  nor 
by  icebergs,  13  ;  nor  by  glaciers, 
17;  nor  by  continental  ice-sheets, 
23 ;  none  in  Siberia,  28 ;  nor  in 
parts  of  Europe,  30 ;  nor  in  parts 
of  America,  31  ;  extent  of,  in 
America,  33;  in  the  A  relic  regions, 
36  ;  in  Brazil,  37;  in  Africa,  39; 
the  Drift  a  sudden  catastrophe, 
43  ;  result  of  violent  action,  46  ; 
a  cataclysm,  46,  55  ;  destruction 
of  life  by,  46  ;  its  action  instan- 
taneous, 47 ;  covered-up  forests, 
43  ;  great  breaks  in  earth  accom- 
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Hare,  the  Great,  173,  182,  361  ;  le- 
gends concerning,  362,  374. 

Hea,  224. 

Heat,  great,  a  prerequisite  of  the 
Drift  Age,  58. 

Heat  from  comets,  100 ;  rocks  de- 
composed by,  103. 

Ileimdal,  146,  381,  382. 

Hercules,  242,  262,  394. 

Hermod,  240. 

Herodotus,  370. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  86. 

Hesiod,  legend  of,  136. 

Hesiod,  261. 

Hesperides,  the,  262. 

Heva,  372,  373,  383. 

Himinbjorg,  381. 

Hindoo  legends,  263. 

Iloder,  the  night,  151. 

Hodur,  239,  241. 

Horse,  pre-glacial,  351. 

Horus,  234. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  220, 
2:>:{,  408. 

Hurakan,  257. 

Hurricanes,  power  of,  396. 

Ice  Age,  what  it  was,  389. 

Icebergs,  did  not  produce  the  Drift, 
13 ;  do  not  carry  debris,  15 ; 
could  not  mark  the  rocks,  16 ;  do 
not  striate  surface-rocks,  35. 

Ice-sheets,  continental,  did  not  pro- 
duce the  Drift,  23 ;  supposed 
elevation  of  land,  24 ;  no  down- 
ward movement  of  mountain-ice, 
24. 

Ilia,  243. 

Illinois,  Drift  deposits  of,  28  ;  pre- 
glacial  forests  of,  48  ;  coin  found 
in,  355. 

Increased  light  of  stars,  101. 

Indians  of  Mount  Shasta,  their  le- 
gends, 202. 

Indra,  237,  238. 

Intercalated  beds,  the,  53,  54. 

Iowa,  the  Drift  absent  from  parts 
of,  31 ;  does  not  extend  west  of, 
31. 

Iqui-Balam,  244. 


Iraghdadakh,  258. 

Ireland,  Drift  in,  4  ;  trees  found  in 

Drift,  48. 
Ireland,  259,  381. 
Irish  elk,  54. 

Iroquois  legends,  the,  173,  204  373. 
Isis,  235,  240. 
Island,  the,  of  the  Innocent,  300, 

367. 

Italy,  no  true  Drift  in,  21. 
Ivan,  the  simple,  242. 

Jafnhar,  393. 

Japan,  legends  of,  258. 

•lasher,  the  book  of,  264. 

Job,  367,  377,  394,  404,  438. 

Job,  the  book  of,  276. 

Job,  an  Arabian,  278. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  115. 

Joinville,  Drift  of,  54. 

Joshua,  legend  of,  264. 

Joskeha,  173,  378. 

Jupiter,  the  planet,  struck  by  Lex- 

ell's  comet,  85. 
Jurassic  Drift,  434. 

Kamucu,  the  song,  246. 

Kang-hi,  259. 

Kansas,  ancient  remains  of  man  in, 

129. 

Kerlaugs,  the,  380. 
Koran,  the,  406. 
Kormt,  380. 
Krishna,  361,  372. 

Labrador,  fiords  of,  51. 

Lakes,  the  Great,  of  America,  what 
caused  them,  95,  96. 

Lanka,  £63. 

Lanka,  Island  of,  370,  371,  375. 

Lankha,  Island  of,  172. 

Legends,  their  description  of  the 
comet,  76  ;  of  the  coming  of  the 
comet,  132;  the  Hindoo  legend, 
132  ;  of  the  ancient  Persians,  134, 
171 ;  the  Druid  legend,  135  ;  the 
ancient  Greek,  136;  Ragnarok, 
141 ;  of  Phaeton,  154  ;  of  Tol- 
tecs,  166  ;  of  Tahoe  Indians,  167 ; 
of  Aztecs,  169 ;  of  Hindoos,  171 ; 
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May-pole,  241. 

Mbocobi,  legend  of,  181. 

Meda-worship,  362. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  remains  found 

near,  354. 

Mentone  skeleton,  the,  122. 
Mero,  370. 
Meropes,  370,  380. 
Mcrops,  370. 
Merou,  370. 
Mem,  238,  370. 
Meteoric  shower  of  the  year  1202, 

429;  of  1366,429. 
Meteoroids,  397,  398. 
Meteorites,  397,  398. 
Michabo,  428. 

Michael,  the  archangel,  248. 
Michigan,  University  of,  50;  great 

fire  in,  416. 

Midgard-serpent,  the,  143,  395. 
Milton,  246,  430. 
Mimer's  well,  109,  394. 
Minnesota,  the  Drift  absent  from 

part  of,  31 ;  the  clays  of,  33,  403, 

413. 

Miocene,  man  of,  128. 
Miocene-drift,  435. 
Mississippi  Valley,  remains  found 

in,  354. 
Missouri,  ancient  remains  of  man 

in,  129. 

Miztecs,  legends  of,  185,  266,  374. 
Monan,  183. 

Morayshire  legends,  262. 
Muspcl,  379,  382,  384. 
Muspelheim,    144 ;    meant   Africa, 

15  J,  393,  395. 
Myths,  the  nature  of,  113;  how  far 

to  be  depended  on,  115  ;  increas- 
ing respect  for,   116;    effect  of 

civilization  on,  117. 

Naglfar,  the  ship,  143,  147. 
Nana,  239. 
Nanabojn,  258. 
Nanahuatzin,  195. 
Xanih-waiya,  201. 
Natchez,  legends  of,  201. 
Navajos,  their  legends,  196, 
Navajos,  legends,  373, 
20 


Neanderthal  skull,  the,  125,  348. 
Negro,  color  of  the,  306. 
New  York,  Drift-deposits  of,  28. 
Niagara,    Falls    of,    recession    of, 

404. 

Nibir,  224. 
Niflheim,  393,  395. 
Noah's  Deluge.  403,  404. 
Nod,  land  of,  368. 
Noacliic  Deluge,  10. 
Northern  Cross,  star  in,  101. 
Northmen,  381. 
Norwich  crag,  forest  of,  48. 
Nova  Scotia,  fiords  of,  51. 

Objections  considered,  389. 

Odin,  gives  his  eye  for  a  drink  of 

water,  109;  his  death,  147;  his 

tablets  found,  152,  394. 
Ohio,  pre-glacial  remains  of,  50. 
Ohio,  353. 

Ojibways,  legend  of,  181. 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  Drift  Age  of, 

434. 

Omahas,  legend  of,  205. 
Oraibi,  legends  of,  202 
Oregon,  the  Drift  absent  from  parts 

of,  31. 
Ormaz,  237. 
Ormt,  380. 
Orpheus,  208. 
Osars,  346. 
Osiris,  234-241. 
Ossian,  115. 

Ovid,  260,  368,  378,  384,  427. 
Oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  102. 
Ogyges,  deluge  of,  404. 

Pacarin-Tampu,  the  House  of  Birth, 

180,  195. 
Pagan  idols,  424. 
Pallas,  261. 

Pankhoos,  of  India,  legend  of,  195. 
Pa'n-ku,  210. 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  246. 
Patagonia,  Drift  of,  11. 
Permian-Drift,  434. 
Persian  fire-worship,  171. 
Perthes,  Boucher  de,  34i. 
Peru,  legends  of,  266. 
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Set,  144,  234. 

Shah.Nameh,  171. 

Shakespeare,  430. 

Sheddad,  201). 

Shethmds,  259. 

Sliips,  ancient,  found,  345.  346. 

Siberia,  no  Drift  in,  28  ;  pre-glacial 
animals  of,  49,  56. 

Siberia.  395. 

Silurian  formation,  Drift  Age  of, 
488. 

Simon,  Fray  Pedro,  345. 

Sita,  171. 

Six  Nations,  legend  of,  201. 

Skulls,  pre-glacial,  124  ;  Engis,  124  ; 
Neanderthal,  125  ;  the  Calavcras 
skull,  130. 

Slcifner,  240. 

Smith,  George,  277. 

Smith,  Horatio,  241. 

Smith,  Sydney,  Rev.,  390. 

Sodom,  388. 

Solomon,  270,  271. 

Solon,  370,  383. 

Solovei,  243. 

South  Georgia,  Island  of,  221. 

Stems,  the  fen,  of  the  Chinese,  210. 

Stone  image  found  in  Ohio,  353. 

Stow,  241. 

Stratified  rocks,  their  thickness,  1 . 

Striated  stones  of  Drift,  5  ;  not  pro- 
duced by  seas  or  rivers,  11. 

Stubbs,  241. 

Styx,  387. 

Sun,  the  return  of  the,  111 ;  the  tri- 
umph of,  233  ;  the,  standing  still, 
264. 

Surt,  144,  428. 

Swift,  Lewis,  87. 

Swift's  comet,  397. 

Switzerland,  "till"  of,  22. 

Tacullics,  legend  of,  177,  375. 
Tahoe  Indians,  263. 
Tahoc  legends,  375. 
Talmud,  the,  406. 
Tamhcur,  233. 
Ta-wa's,  1  7«,  258. 
Tawiseara,  173. 
Tempel's  comet,  397. 


Tennyson,  117,  145,  384. 

Terminal  moraines  described,  20  ; 
unlike  Drift  deposits,  2 1 . 

Tertiary  Age,  the  climate  of,  43  ; 
man  of,  127. 

Tertiary  climate,  effect  of,  400. 

Teutonic  legends,  2li2. 

Tezeatlipoca,  prayer  to,  186. 

Tezcatlipoca,  '259,  262. 

Theta  Centauri,  413. 

Thlinkeets,  legend  of,  213,  219. 

Thractaona,  171. 

Thride,  393. 

"  Till,"  the,  3  ;  its  characteristics, 
3,  4 ;  unfossiliferous,  4  ;  its  hard- 
ness, 5. 

Timandonar,  241. 

Tlaloe,  257. 

Tlandrokpah,  195. 

Tohil,  244,  257. 

Toltecs,  legend  of,  166,  215,  265. 

Totem,  the,  meaning  of,  197. 

Totem,  the,  363. 

Trail,  the,  .18. 

Tritons,  3t8,  369. 

Tropical  plants,  could  not  have  sur- 
vived the  continental  ice-sheets, 
32  ;  found  in  Arctic  Circle,  44. 

Tulan,  244. 

Tupi  Indians,  legends  of,  1 75,  263. 

Typhaon,  137. 

Typho,  235. 

Typha-us,  138. 

Typhon,  137,  235,  236,  241. 

United  State?,  the  Drift  absent  from 

parts  of,  30. 

Universal  belief  as  to  comets,  424. 
Upa-Merou,  370. 
Uru,  224. 

Ural  Mountains,  267. 
Ute  Indians,  legends  of,  177. 
Ute,  the,  legend,  258. 

Vale,  151. 

Vali,  239. 

Vase  from  cave  of  Furfooz,  347. 

Vendidml,  237. 

Victoria  Cave,  122. 

Vidar,  147,  161. 


tl»-  plain,  146,  151. 

Vikin 

Vladin, 

ML 
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Wymndou,  legend  of,  1S2. 


Y.-I.1. 

Ygdrwil,  the  ash,  146. 
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.<•«*,  legend  of,  181. 
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MANUAL  LABOR 

IN  ALL  LANDS  AND  AGES.' 

ITS  PAST  CONDITION, 

PRESENT  PROGRESS,  AND 

HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 


By  JOHN  CAMERON  SIMONDS  and  JOHN  T.  McENNIS. 

SLfgbts  anfc  Sbafcows  of  HMstors  in  Contrast, 

A  complete  pen-picture  of  the  Wage-worker,  from  a  Social,  Political  and 
Economical  standpoint,  together  with  an  account  of 

THE  UNIONS,  GUILDS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS, 

ORGANIZED  FOR  HIS  BENEFIT  AND  PROTECTION. 


With  Colored  Frontispiece,  Thirty-one  full-page  Portraits  and  Sixteen  full- 
page  Colored  Diagrams, 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE, 

®P  LATE  a  change  has  overtaken  the  muse  of  history.    Interest  has  been 
awakened  not  in  the  General  but  in  the  Soldier,  not  in  the  King  but  in 
the  Subject,  not  in  the  Noble  but  in  the  Peasant.    Thoughtful  men  are 
now  asking,  What  of  the  artisan?  What  of  the  mechanic?  What  of  the 
farmer?     Information  is  not  wanted  of  mighty  Ciesar,  but  of  the  Iloman 
populace  he  secretly  despised.    The  minds  of  men  are  no  longer  bewitched  by 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  all  eyes  are  now  turned  to  the  Third  Estate 
and  to  that  proletariat  that  shattered  one  of  the  most  hoary  and  brilliant 
monarchies  of  Europe,  and  shook  the  political  foundations  of  the  old  world  to 
the  very  center. 

Our  book  is  a  response  to  this  change  in  public  opinion.    And  in  this  age  of 
innumerable  books  it  may  be  reasonably  asked,  Why  should  this  book  be  written? 


77/A*  >T"/,T    OF    V.I  A 

Wo  answer.  Because  a  similar  book  has  i  It  Is  the  story  of 

manual  labor  in  all  lands  and  a«es.    It  will  MI  ti.<-  M 

artisan,  of  the  mechanic,  of  the  W*K 

will  speak  of  his  political  relations  to  the  state,  his  position  In  the  « H-L. 

of  his  work  and  how  it  was  j-  f  his  homo,  his  family,  his  food,  his 

raiment;  in!  attempt  tin- hi«t.>r\  -T  tl,,,^-  wh..  ".-arn. 

inthesweatof  their  face;"  of  how  \  tolled, suftY.  i     <>m 

^ill  IN-  <if  tli.-  f<>w  an-l  of  tin-  a:i  ioe,  the  8W 

bajront-t  itched  cottage,  not  the  stately  castle;  of  the  hut,  not  the 

palace;  of  the  "Cotter's  Satu.  i.-rlng  pagt-ar 

glided  halls.    We  hare  essayed  t..  .1  nametass  heroes  of  all  times— 

BMSJ  •sjgtjsjl  tii.-  p.-..pi.-.  tint  tia\.  t.Mi.'ht  tii.-  battles,  i.uii.i.-.i  Hi.- .  toe*  au.i 
wrought  t  IK   •  'uit  hasalrvn  Mi. monarch, 

the  warrior,  tin-  imMrmau  an.l  tht>  statesman. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  in  :  •>  !•••  I-UIK!  iut<>riuati<>i; 

tensive  and  peculiar.    Many  busy  hands  an  i-is  have  been  <-ullniK  this 

information  f  mm  souroes  heretofore  lasmnnssftiln  except  to  the  scholat 
•    •    •    •    In  a  w.«i  in  I  in  any  encyi 

or  com  pi -nil  of  universal  knowledge  yet  published. 

Theory  and  speculation  we  have  avoided.    T  . « >oiing 

with  ..pim...,H  ..ii  the  problenM  of  1» 

for  the  oooasion,  and  a  precept  for  its  exigency.    ThousaniU  periodi- 

cals, pamphlets  and  tracts  are  publish*-')  ].,,rp..*, .     n,,mions  and 

sympathies  the  authors  certainly  ha\. .     ih<  >  t ..•:..  \.  ictsare 

wanted  more  than  theories,  m  order  that  the  present  may  be  studied  In  the  llfrht 
of  the  past;  and  it  Is  hoped  that  even  their  feeble  efforts  may  illustt  . 
degree  that  "  History  Is  philosophy  teaching  by  example." 


The  work  is  complete  in  one  volume,  containing  over  TOO  royal 
octavo  paces,  printed  from  clear  type,  on  laid   paper,   and   will   be 
shed  at  the  following  extremely  low  prices,  vis. : 

In  fine  English  cloth,  black  and  gold,  plain  edges,         -    $2.75 
In  half  Russia,  marbled  edges,      -        -         -        -        $3,50 
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THE 

VOLUNTEER  SOLDIER 

OF  AMERICA. 

BY   JOHN    A.    LOGAN. 
WITH  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR,  BY  C.  A.  LOGAN,  LL.D., 


A  RY    REMINISCENCES 

FROM  GENERAL  LOGAN'S  PRIVATE  JOURNAL. 


/^  ENERAL  LOGAN'S  great  work  is  the  only  connected  history  of 
^-^  the  Volunteer  Service  of  America  that  has  ever  been  written,  be- 
ing the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  mili- 
tary system  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  great  life-work  of  a  profound 
statesman,  a  brilliant  soldier,  a  loyal  citizen,  an  honest  man,  an  eloquent 
leader,  and  a  fearless  champion  of  his  brave  comrades. 

It  is  the  first  and  only  great  attempMo  perpetuate  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  Citizen  Soldiery,  and  to  give  to  the  Volunteer 
Soldier  and  Sailor  that  honor  and  place  in  history  which  are  so  justly 
their  due. 

It  is,  emphatically,  a  book  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  a 
man  who  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  "one  of  the  people." 

"  Earnestness,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  sturdy  patriotism  breathe  from 
every  page  written  by  this  unflinching-,  magnificent  son  of  the  republic."— De- 
troit Triltune. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  works  that  has  been  published  for  some  time. 
It  covers  a  ground  that  has  never  been  touched  upon  by  any  other  author,  not- 
withstanding- the  number  of  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  Rebellion."— 
ll«U  Citii  (Midi.)  Krrnimj  I'rrxx. 


TI1K  VOLUNTEER  SOLDIER  OF  AMERICA. 

"Gen.  Logan's  book  will  arouse  in  the  people  •  vital  interest.    A  K< 
•  on  tit  rv  will  accept  his  » 

"  A  straightforward  n.  •    in  tin-  country,  as  well 
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i  -it  u  ne."—  Son  FVancfeeo  Chr>' 

n.ll. 

MO  other  conl'i  \- 
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.:ir.  It    Will     : 
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•  'irMlllfh..!!! 
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-  the  grandest  and  most  m.im  -me  in«iiir 

Miixcrsal  consent,  Oen.  .i..)m    \.  I»iran  has  been  marked  as  the  most 

.  "lunteersoldier- 
of  the  men  nn«i  the  time«  In  whi<-li  li>  t.x.k  MI  valiant  a  t  ix-lossthan 

\iiliniMi-.     It.  irliin. 

led  t.,  wonder  i.-.w  n  mao  n  orerwtoteed  wnh  fftfiam  ud  ranoMlbii  .I.M..  - 
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his  countrymen.  Its  grandest  and  most  eventful  period."—  CMcago  Inter  Ocean. 

xork  is  illustnititl  with  numerous  magnifi<  rut  full  piige  engrav- 

ings from  original  sketches,  and  of  U"    l*adin<:  military  and 
naval  heroes  of  A 

U  also  a  colored  fronti>;                 <  senting  tin   uniforms  <-f  vi.  Inn- 

all  American  Wan.  from   17"."  t<>  i  •";::.  Pheae  were  dnixMi  li\  Ogden, 
Uie  artist  employed  by  the  Gi»vrrnm«  n 

pregervatioii  in  the  an  :ni  ii  i.  -lit. 

One  large  octavo  v<>!  urn.  afJBdrxi  ;  •••l..n 

cream  laid  paper  1  in  tin  follow  ing  styles: 

In  extra  cloth,  plain  edges,    $3.50      I     In  half  seal  morocco,      •    -   $5.25 
Same,  with  gilt  edges,    •    -    4.25      |     In  full  seal  morocco,.    -    -     6.50 

SOLD    STRICTLY   BY    SUBSCRIPTION. 
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